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BEFORE THE WAR IN CHINA 
EpWARD C. CARTER } 


AT a time when we feel so deeply for our intimate friends 
in both China and Japan, it may seem out of place to spend 
time in trying to follow the trends in the Far East immediately 
before the clash of July 7th. When there is a temptation to 
judge rather than to explore, our need for studying the months 
before the war derives from the belief that the peoples of other 
countries can co-operate with both China and Japan more wisely 
if they understand something of the conflicts of opinion which 
existed in both countries prior to the incident. There are great 
groups in both China and Japan which want to see enduring 
peace in Asia. There has been a division of opinion within each 
country as to the paths by which this might be achieved. 

In China there have been two main schools of thought with 
reference to Japan. The first thinks of Japanese policy in terms 
of the ‘‘ Tanaka Memorial ”—that Japan’s aim is first to conquer 
China and then all Asia. The second believes that the thoughtful 
people of Japan recognise China’s right and capacity to govern 
herself. 

Similarly in Japan there have been two main schools of 
thought regarding China. One school sees China as an un- 
changing and unchangeable oriental community ever suffering 
from disorder and disturbance, infested by banditry, warlordship, 
graft and superstition. The other has been more realistic, and 
would have it that China has been making rapid progress as a 
capitalistic, industrial nation, with her “ unification and recon- 
struction ’”’ well under way.? 

Those in Japan who belong to the first school of thought 
seem to believe that it is Japan’s mission-to conquer and civilise 
China. Those of the second believe that it is both possible and 
imperative for China and Japan to live side by side as friendly, 
co-operative and completely autonomous neighbours. The second 
group believes that conciliation, reason and the development of 
confidence will be followed by mutually advantageous economic 

1 Address given at Chatham House on October 5th, 1937; the Right Hon. 


A. V. Alexander, M.P., in the Chair. 
2 See Contemporary Japan, March 1937, p. 566. 
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relations and the assurance of peace in Asia. The first affirms 
that powerful Japanese armies of occupation on the mainland of 
Asia are the essential guarantees both of tranquillity and economic 
co-operation. As elsewhere, so in Japan the pendulum swings 
and public opinion is volatile. In April last it looked as though 
the second school of thought had a chance of determining govern- 
ment action; by the middle of July the mentality of the first 
school was driving Japan into a ghastly, unneeded and unwanted 
war. 

In March of this year, an influential group of Japanese indus- 
trialists and bankers visited China as members of an Economic 
Mission. They travelled widely and met a large number of 
Chinese bankers and business men. The members of the Mission 
were deeply impressed with the quite extraordinary changes 
that had taken place in China in the last few years. One of 
them told me that the Mission on its return to Japan had reported 
privately to the Government and to the great banking houses 
that there was abundant opportunity for Japanese trade in 
China and for the profitable investment of Japanese capital, 
provided that the North China situation could be cleared up. 
He told me that the Chinese grievances in North China at that 
time were serious. Chief among them was the existence of the 
East Hopei Autonomous Government under Yin Ju-keng, whom 
the Chinese regarded as a renegade. The wholesale smuggling 
movement, condoned if not instigated by the local Japanese, 
and the rapidly expanding opium and heroin traffic from the 
Japanese concession in Tientsin were other major causes of 
Chinese irritation and suspicion of Japanese policy in North 
China. Finally the Chinese asserted that some of the Japanese 
officers in North China still treasured the hope that they might 
revive the abortive five-province autonomy movement of two 
years before and detach the entire area from the control of the 
Nanking Government. Several Japanese told me that the 
Chinese felt that so long as these sores existed in North China, 
economic co-operation between the two countries was impossible ; 
but if the North China situation could be cleared up, then the 
business men of both countries could work out a mutually bene- 
ficial plan of economic development. A group which met under 
the auspices of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce affirmed that 
nothing was to be gained by further pressure in North China, 
and that a settlement of political differences was a prerequisite 
to economic co-operation. 

The chief representative in China of Domei, the great 
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Japanese News Agency, came back to Japan last April with the 
same report, as a result of his contact with his Japanese corre- 
spondents all over China. To members of the General Staff and 
others he gave a vivid and objective account of Chinese progress 
in unification and reconstruction. The late Japanese Ambassador 
to China, Mr. Ariyoshi, had written just before the incident an 
important article in one of the leading reviews, pleading for a 
new Japanese policy in China. It was asserted that this was 
the attitude of those closest to the Royal Family. It was known 
that the present Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Kawagoe, had come 
back from China to Japan to urge the Foreign Office that the 
North China situation must be adjusted if friendly relations 
between the two countries were to be established. Even a 
Japanese spokesman in Peiping had said that in certain circum- 
stances a change in the political status of North China and the 
resumption by China of full political control in the North could 
be achieved. The then Foreign Minister, Mr. Sato, was known 
to hold this view, and the Prime Minister, General Hayashi, 
himself the nominee of the Army, was in agreement as to the 
necessity of getting the Japanese North China Garrison greatly 
reduced and of abolishing the East Hopei autonomous régime. 
They reckoned, as it now seems, without the Japanese North 
China Garrison. This Garrison, like any going concern, naturally 
had no desire to be liquidated. At the time of the Sian and 
Suiyuan incidents last winter there had been considerable division 
of opinion between the two Japanese armies on the mainland of 
Asia—the Kwantung Army in Manchuria and the Japanese 
North China Garrison at Tientsin. These two armies were a 
little jealous of each other. Each wanted to do something for 
the Emperor and the Empire, but there was no clear agreement 
as to their respective functions. Nor were they agreed as to the 
future course of Japanese economic policy in North China. 
Should it be left to the business and banking interests of Tokyo 
and Osaka, or should it be controlled by the Kwantung Army 
or by the North China Garrison? When, however, members of 
the two armies became aware of the growing trend among cer- 
tain civilian and military elements in Japan in favour of reducing 
the strength of the Japanese North China Garrison and abolish- 
ing the East Hopei régime, they quickly came to a very definite 
agreement as to spheres of influence and respective activities. 
This new agreement is said to have become effective on July 
Ist, 1937. 
Already a delegation from East Hopei had gone to Japan to 
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visit the patron of the autonomy movement in North China, 
Major-General Doihara, who was at that time Garrison Com- 
mander at Hiroshima. Doihara was reported to have stated 
that, rather than being reduced, the area of the East Hopei 
Government must be enlarged. As a counter-offensive against 
the growing Japanese opinion in favour of moderating Japanese 
policy in North China, a widespread propaganda was launched, 
with the backing of Japanese soldiers in China, to convince the 
Japanese people that instead of withdrawing the North China 
Garrison it must be increased and the area of the East Hopei 
Government greatly expanded. This campaign did not get wide 
public support. Indeed, the General Staff in Tokyo had sent 
out Major-General Tashiro, a very wise and able soldier, to 
command the North China Garrison and to moderate Japanese 
activity in Hopei and Chahar. Rumour had it that he had in 
his pocket the names of over two hundred extremist officers 
whom he was gradually to weed out and send back to Japan as 
one means to a better relationship between the two countries. 
But, alas, he fell seriously ill. While he was at death’s door the 
new plan for co-operation between the Japanese North China 
Garrison and the Japanese Kwantung Army became effective. 
According to neutral opinion on the spot, the extremist element 
which had not yet been weeded out may have decided that the 
only way to alter opinion in Japan was to create a situation 
which would force the Japanese people to recognise the necessity 
of strengthening rather than reducing the army in North China. 
According to some of the Japanese officers, the Chinese were 
becoming less and less amenable to Japan’s peaceful advance in 
North China. They asserted that the Chinese were opposing 
such Japanese proposals as the following: the building of a 
railway from Shihkiachwang to Tsangchow, the extension of the 
Japanese air lines into the centre of the northern provinces, the 
purchase of land by Japanese for agricultural purposes in Hopei, 
the assistance of the Japanese Army in fighting Chinese leftists 
in various parts of China, the organisation of a Sino-Japanese 
syndicate to exploit the Lungyen Iron Mines near Peiping, and 
the large-scale development of cotton production in Hopei and 
Shantung. The Japanese officers noted that Chinese statesmen, 
in guarded and courteous language, were saying that China’s 
attitude towards Japan could be described as “ resistance.” 
The extremist elements in the Japanese Tientsin Garrison were 
afraid that both their fellow-officers and the public in Tokyo 
understood this as meaning that no aggressive drive against 
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Japan was intended; that it indicated simply China’s decision to 
resist if there was further Japanese aggression. Japanese mili- 
tary opinion in North China was clearly divided on this issue. 
One clique felt that the Chinese were simply sticking up for 
their own rights in a dignified and legitimate way. The other 
clique felt that this attitude of independence was a preliminary 
to definitely aggressive action. Any move by either the national 
or provincial authorities to bring all of North China under the 
direct control of Nanking was inevitably regarded by this clique 
as aggression. 

May I now try to describe briefly some of the economic and 
political trends in China just prior to the outbreak of hostilities ? 
On the political side it was evident to a great many people, 
including Japanese, that unification in China was proceeding 
rapidly. The recent report of His Majesty’s Commercial Coun- 
sellor at Shanghai for the period ending March 31st, 1937, gives 
substantial evidence of the progress which China has made during 
the last two years in political unification and economic recovery. 

In the matter of trade, crops last year were good and this 
year were very promising. For the first six months of this year 
imports increased 30 per cent. over the corresponding period 
last year, and exports increased by 45 per cent. Remittances 
from overseas Chinese were beginning again to assume substantial 
proportions. The currency reforms introduced two years ago 
were succeeding beyond the hopes of their most enthusiastic 
protagonists. The growing financial stability was being reflected 
in increasing Chinese reserves abroad, in the resumption of 
payments on many foreign loans long in default, and in the 
willingness of Germany, France, Great Britain and, in a minor 
way, the United States to recognise that Chinese national credit 
and Chinese commercial credit were better than they had been 
for years. The increase in Post Office remittances and in postal 
savings deposits in distant provinces such as Szechuan and Kansu 
revealed the expanding area under the Nanking Government’s 
control. In the south, the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
had buried the hatchet with Nanking and were rapidly proceeding 
with an extensive programme of economic reconstruction. 
General Liu Hsiang, Governor of Szechuan, was at long last 
placing his troops at the disposal of Nanking to be incorporated 
in the Nationalist Armies. Finally, the Chinese Communists, 
after their epic march from Kiangsi to Shensi, had substituted 
negotiation for military action in their dealings with the Govern- 
ment of China, It was known that Nanking and Yennanfu had 
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discovered that it was possible to place the unification of China 
ahead of all other considerations. J 

When I arrived in Peiping on July 5th, two days before the 
incident, Dr. Hu Shih asked me whether, in view of the fact 
that I had been in the south, the west, the centre and the north, 
I could give him any summary of the Chinese attitude towards 
Japan; whether I found any consensus of opinion all over the 
country. I replied that it seemed to me that China wanted 
above everything else to go on with her work of unification and 
reconstruction; that she was willing to forget Manchuria for 
the time being; that she was willing to avoid aggression despite 
the provocation of the Japanese North China Garrison, but that 
if Japan demanded one more inch of Chinese territory China 
would be forced to resist, not because she had any certainty of 
winning, but because further submission would mean the end 
of the Chinese State. China might be wiped out in resisting, 
but it was better to be wiped out resisting than wiped out running 
away. 

Let us now turn back to Japan. On the economic side Japan 
was beginning to experience difficulties. Since 1931, her arma- 
ment programme, her military and naval budgets and her national 
debt had been increasing rapidly. The gigantic export boom was 
beginning to slow down, while her demand for imported raw 
materials grew apace as she struggled to put her economy on a 
basis adequate for war-time needs. The armament programme, 
running each year at a more feverish pace, was beginning to cut 
into what the average Japanese business man regarded as legiti- 
mate business. Many of those engaged in industries other than 
armaments and the heavy industries were not allowed to make 
remittances abroad for necessary raw materials, because the 
equipping of Japan for war-time necessities placed too great a 
strain on her foreign exchange to permit of normal capital 
movements. 

How can Japan raise the staggering sums that the Army 
and Navy demand? In the last analysis it comes down to the 
soul of the people. Their work can be speeded up and simul- 
taneously their standard of living lowered. This is the heroic 
design for living for the next two years in Japan. I asked the 
manager of an Osaka cotton mill, employing over two thousand 
operatives, what his greatest problems were—securing materials, 
or repairing the machines or handling his labour. “ There is 
only one problem,” he said, “and that is the last you have 
mentioned.”” To this I replied, ‘How would you state this 
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problem? ”’ and quick as a flash he said, ‘‘ To generate a spiritual 
motive for collective action in speeding up mass production.” 
It is by the application of this formula to every department of 
life that the ruling groups in Japan will endeavour to achieve 
that which would mean financial collapse or revolution or both 
in most other countries. In the military field, the physical 
standard for entrance to the army has had to be lowered in order 
to get enough recruits. In the heavy industries there is an 
increase in the employment of boys in their middle teens. 

During the past year the cost of living in Japan rose rapidly, 
as wages lagged far behind the rapid rise in wholesale and retail 
prices. By the end of June the purchasing power of the yen 
within Japan was probably 28 per cent. lower than in 1931. 
The sharp rise in living costs naturally produced labour unrest, 
and a wave of strikes developed in the spring which caused the 
Government considerable anxiety. Rising commodity prices 
throughout the world increased the burden of Japan’s import 
requirements, and by the end of July she was faced with an 
adverse trade balance of Y. 720 million. Heavy gold shipments 
abroad were required to maintain the stability of the yen; 
foreign exchange controls were still further tightened, and the 
gold reserves of the Bank of Japan were revaluated, resulting in 
a profit to the Bank of Y. 747 million, of which Y. 418 million 
was to be used to establish an exchange stabilisation fund, and 
the remainder for the purchase of new gold and for investment 
in government bonds. The problem of marketing new issues of 
government bonds to banks already heavily “loaded” with 
government securities was a serious one, even before the need 
arose of financing a war budget unsurpassed in Japan’s history. 

On the political side, the year had been one of growing con- 
fusion. Was the parliamentary system to stand or was it to 
go? During the spring when the Hayashi Cabinet was in office, 
there was already behind the scenes a large, intelligent group 
at work whose aim was the formation of a new party—a party 
which would unite the Army, the Navy, and the civilian business 
interests in a comprehensive programme for strengthening Japan’s 
economic position and carrying forward the process of national 
expansion. 

At the home of Count Arima at Ogikubo, on December 24th, 
1936, several powerful political leaders met together to lay the 
basis for this new party and to sketch its programme. Besides 
General Hayashi, who later became Prime Minister, there were 


no less than three who are now members of Prince Konoye’s 
EE2 
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Cabinet: Count Yoriyasu Arima, the host, now Minister of 
Agriculture (his programme is printed in the September number 
of Contemporary Japan), Chikuhei Nakajima, the prominent 
aeroplane manufacturer, now Minister of Railways, and Ryutaro 
Nagai, an expert on colonies, now Minister of Communications. 
This constellation spelled for the Army a positive colonial policy, 
agrarian reforms, and rearmament in the grand manner. But 
this was not all. The Army noted that the outspoken Kakichi 
Kawarada had acted as Prince Konoye’s go-between in the 
creation of his Cabinet. While a Minister in the Hayashi Govern- 
ment, Kawarada had endeared himself to the Fascist element in 
civil and military circles by announcing just before the April 
1937 election that Japan’s parliamentary system of government 
should be altered to that of the corporate State. 

Those who met at Count Arima’s residence on December 
24th, 1936, and several times subsequently to lay the basis for 
a new “revolutionary’’ party had very definite objectives. 
Their aim, and that of their followers, was the mobilisation of 
all Japan’s resources through greatly increased State control of 
the country’s economic life. Prince Konoye, with his scepticism 
about the old parties and with his flair for making himself the 
confidant of both the Army and the Navy, appeared the ideal 
person to head the new Government. When the Hayashi Cabinet 
fell he was prevailed upon to head the new Government. He 
turned at once to this group which had been working for a new 
party. 

Prince Konoye had developed the art of listening not only 
to the Army and Navy, but also to every responsible group in 
Japan. And so it came about that a large liberal element hailed 
his leadership with enthusiasm. Some of these affirm that by 
his swift mobilisation after July 7th, he has really asserted once 
more civilian control over the Japanese Army, and that he can 
be relied upon as efficiently to withdraw the army from China 
the moment he feels it is no longer needed. 

Meanwhile, the new party, under Cabinet leadership, is taken 
more and more for granted. A leftist writer has described it thus, 
“Certain common elements of the two old-line parties will com- 
bine with other Fascistic elements to form a party representing 
the triple alliance of the army, the banking interests and the 
armament industry. The remnants of the old-time parties will 
be gathered up to form a Petit bourgeois party to represent the 
medium and small capital interests. Thus the realignment will 
follow the logical course.”’ 
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The development of the war situation has resulted in a rapid 
intensification of State control in Japan. Import restrictions 
have been placed on many categories of foreign goods, by which 
the Government hopes to save millions annually, and it is reported 
that additional control measures will be enacted. The severe 
strain on the Japanese economic and financial structure imposed 
by vast war expenditures plus the loss of one of the country’s 
most important markets is not likely to cease with the termina- 
tion of actual hostilities, and it seems probable, therefore, that 
State controls adopted as war measures will be found to be 
equally imperative in the critical period of post-war readjustment. 

Looking forward to that day, which may be near or may be 
distant, when it will be possible to think about the constructive 
forces in the Far East and in the world generally, what may we 
count on in China and Japan? China has not yet completed 
her revolution. The problem of the peasant and the absentee 
landlord remains to be solved. Though the long, arduous task 
of getting civilians and warlords alike to recognise the paramount 
authority of the central government was nearing completion 
when the war began, the development of a democratic State 
remained to be achieved. The war may accelerate unification, 
which must be regarded as a constructive force. Progress 
towards democracy may be retarded, for in China, as in Japan, 
war-time necessities will inevitably strengthen the trend towards 
a totalitarian State. But the necessity of securing the maximum 
war effort will undoubtedly force the Government to give the 
masses an assurance of a better life when the war is over, by 
announcing a far-reaching programme of agrarian reform. It 
seems probable that sustained public pressure will require the 
peace-time fulfilment of at least part of this programme, which 
cannot fail to be of transcendent importance in the social 
reconstruction of Chinese life. 

The Chinese abandoned their anti-foreign feeling against Great 
Britain the moment they were assured that Britain’s desire for 
economic co-operation was stripped of all British political designs 
on China. The Chinese will be ready for healthy economic 
co-operation with Japan the moment they are assured that 
Japan entertains no ambition for political domination in China. 

Is there any likelihood that the forces in Japan which were 
gaining strength in the spring will again reassert themselves in 
the formation of Japanese policy? Though within a few hours 
of the Cabinet’s decision to go ahead and punish China, most 
organisations in Japan were asked to send a signed statement 
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of the degree to which the Government could count on their 
support, we know that statements of war aims in such circum- 
stances in all countries differ from the views of the same organisa- 
tions in later months and years. We all know that there are 
soldiers and civilians within Japan who feel that the co-existence 
of an autonomous Japan and an autonomous China is essential 
to the peace of Asia. The political influence of those who hold 
this view will steadily increase, provided their programme includes 
fundamental internal changes and a new foreign policy. In- 
ternally they feel they must face once and for all the need of 
radical agrarian reforms and a wholly new concentration on 
raising the purchasing power in the home market by subordinat- 
ing armament expenditure to internal industrial development. 
Such an internal policy would make possible the adoption of the 
desired foreign policy. This, I surmise, calls for persuading the 
British Empire slightly to lower its barriers to Japanese trade; 
for persuading the United States to alter its immigration legis- 
lation in the manner that was imminent in the winter of 1931-32 
when the invasion of Manchuria made favourable congressional 
action impossible; and for persuading the Japanese public that 
the U.S.S.R. is innocent of any desire to invade Japan. A 
progressive and collective scaling down of armament expenditure 
in the United States, Japan, China and the U.S.S.R. in the Far 
East could release enormous sums of capital for the productive 
internal investment which is so sorely needed in all four countries. 

But a general rise in the standard of living in all countries of 
the Pacific awaits a generation perhaps yet unborn that recog- 
nises the limitation of nationalism, the value of human life and 
freedom, the indivisibility of peace and the paramount importance 
of the collective system, nationally and internationally. 


Summary of Discussion. 


S1r WILLIAM SHENTON said that he had had an experience of thirty 
years in China. Japan had a long-range and a short-range policy with 
regard to the Far East. Her long-range project was a complete ultimate 
domination of the Far East politically, a refusal to recognise the in- 
tervention of any other Power there, and a complete monopoly of the 
economic facilities of the Far East; in other words, Japan regarded 
China particularly as a source from which she could draw raw materials 
and as a market in which she could sell her finished products. 
Fundamentally the unity of China was not regarded as of ultimate 
benefit to her own foreign policy. Lastly, Russia should always be 
kept as far away from the Pacific as possible. Contained in the short- 
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range policy were those benefits which Japan hoped to obtain from the 
present fracas with China. She hoped to create a puppet State similar 
to that in Manchukuo right through to the Yellow River, thereby 
dominating the railway communications of China. She desired to 
obtain control of a municipal area at Shanghai and possibly also at 
Canton, and to have advisers in the key positions in the administration 
of China. Finally, as a result of the present war, she hoped to obtain 
a very favourable trade treaty. The Chinese, well aware of these 
aims, had for a long time put up a very strong passive resistance, and 
there was throughout the length and breadth of the country a powerful 
anti-Japanese feeling. The two things combined had resulted in 
the present tragedy. 

These trends had developed as they had at the present time for 
various reasons; one was the general political position of the world 
to-day. There was the Rome-Berlin axis and the London-—Paris 
axis; Europe was practically back to the old balance of power of 1914. 
Taking the position of the League of Nations, if Great Britain and the 
British Empire were eliminated, very little potential force was left to 
carry out any resolutions it might pass. The United States had a 
policy of isolation and neutrality, and was faced with economic and 
labour difficulties. Russia had recently been tried out by Japan in the 
Amur river; Japan had sunk a couple of destroyers and Russia had 
smoothed the matter over. Russia was also very much taken up with 
her own internal political troubles. Therefore the present time was 
most expedient for operations in China. 

How would it be possible to enforce the will of any foreign Power 
upon Japan? Great Britain would have to move the greater part of 
her Navy as well as military forces to the Far East with an unappeased 
Germany in the rear. What military aid could France give with an 
unappeased Germany sitting upon her front doorstep? Complete 
co-operation was necessary to make the application of economic 
sanctions effective. Would the United States refuse the supply of oil ? 
Would Australia refuse to supply wool? Would Egypt and the 
Southern States of America refuse to supply cotton? Only one 
channel remained open, diplomacy. It was no good blackguarding 
a country by passing resolutions unless they could be backed up by 
force and sanctions. Diplomacy was a channel along which Japan 
was prepared to be approached. In Nanking it would be pointed out 
to the Chinese that although she had the sympathy of the whole world, 
she would have to face the bayonets and the cold steel alone, also 
that Japan must, for her future development, look to the economic 
resources of China. To Japan the diplomatic representatives of 
foreign Powers would point out the world opinion against her, her 
future dependence upon China, and the necessity of gaining her ends 
in a manner which would not create a boycott against her throughout 
China and resentment on the part of the rest of the world. 

To the merchants, the bankers, the insurance representatives 
and the shipping people the speaker wished to point out that when 
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the war was over they would still wish to trade with both China and 
Japan ; therefore the position should be handled with care. 


Major E. AINGER agreed with the picture drawn by the last speaker, 
but pointed out that the lecturer had mentioned the existence of a 
party in Japan who wished to arrive at identically the same end, but 
by a policy which could appeal to the sympathy of both China and the 
rest of the world. That party had probably felt at the time of the 
February revolt that the Army had disgraced itself, and that it would 
be able to enforce its policy through the Army’s shame. The Army, 
on the other hand, felt that it had cleaned up politics, and it was for the 
politicians to be humble, and not the Army. Hence there was a good 
deal of ill-feeling which had been superficially smoothed over during 
the Army’s attack on China. This had revived the power of the Army. 
As the lecturer had said, there was a deep cleavage in Japan, and 
nobody really knew where the power lay, but there was no doubt 
that there was a very strong body of opinion which favoured 
a much slower and more conciliatory policy. There was no doubt 
that this opinion would grow. But there still remained the Japanese 
aim of setting up heavy industry in the Far East. This was only 
natural, considering the attitude of certain Western Powers who were 
now taking an attitude of condemnation towards Japan. Their 
policy had been in the past even more brutal and realistic than that 
put into the mouth of Japan by the last speaker. 

It was necessary to understand both China and Japan so as to be 
able to mediate when the time came. Above all, it was necessary to 
understand the psychology of the two peoples. Japan was a very 
sentimental nation at heart. They realised that when they had been 
barbarians they had taken their civilisation first from China, and then 
later their material civilisation from Britain at the time of the Meiji 
epoch, and there was no doubt that they were very grateful to both 
States. The Chinese, too, realised that they had given their civilisation 
to the Japanese, but they were a very proud people. Because of the 
fact that the Japanese people were grateful to Great Britain for what 
she had received at her hands, that nation was probably the one nation 
who could mediate when the time came, and so bring an era of peace 
to the Far East. 


Mr. N. SKENE SMITH, who had just come back from Japan, said 
that the Japanese had a number of grievances against the West. 
When Japan became a united nation three hundred years ago, she was 

. immediately beset by problems of Western intervention. Spanish and 
Portuguese missionaries had come over and were making converts in 
large numbers. The Japanese did not mind this so much from the 
religious point of view, but it seemed evident that these missionaries 
were preparing the way for foreign control over the government of 

Japan; also the Japanese knew the state of Europe, which was torn 

by religious wars, and, not wishing to be involved, had driven the 
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missionaries out and closed,the country. It remained so for two 
hundred and fifty years. This-enabled Japan to develop along unique 
lines, which remained the basis of her modern civilisation. In the 
middle of last century, when an internal explosion was inevitable, 
Western intervention had come in the shape of the black ships of 
Commander Perry, who had hinted that if Japan did not open her doors 
to trade he would blast them down. Later, British, French and other 
fleets bombarded Japan, and she realised that she must become strong 
and obtain a knowledge of science. She acquired this knowledge, and 
very soon astonished her neighbour China, with whom she had a 
quarrel at the end of the century over the nearest State, Korea. Japan 
was the victor, and obtained the Liao-Tung Peninsula, thinking that 
she would now enjoy the fruits of her “ rightful’’ conquest. Russia, 
supported by France and Germany, advised her to return the territory, 
and Russia became the arch-enemy. Japan had been insulted, and 
when Japan was insulted she killed. That was the creed of the 
Japanese samurai. This might not seem a very Christian attitude, but 
Japan was not a Christian country. She had later beaten Russia and 
gained the lease over the South Manchurian railway zone which she 
had developed very efficiently. At the beginning of the depression in 
1929-31, development was held up, and further, Manchurian political 
conditions outside the railway zone were in a disgusting state. The 
army became impatient. Suddenly the main line of Japan’s enterprise 
in Manchuria was blown up (nobody to this day knows who did it), and 
the army just stormed into Manchuria. This, many Japanese would 
admit, might have been wrong, but they pointed out that Japan did 
invite the Lytton Commission to come out and investigate. The 
Commission worked in a way in which every reasonable Westerner 
who had never studied Japan would have done, but it ignored the 
psychology of the Japanese people. To begin with, Lord Lytton was 
an ex-Governor of India, and the Japanese felt that he spoke to them 
as aruler. The Army, naturally, felt that the Commission was adopt- 
ing an attitude of censure. The members of the Commission were 
irritated by the spying of the Japanese. But the Japanese have for 
centuries employed spies or ‘“‘ censors.’’ In the past their conception 
of law was so flexible that it was necessary to have people whose 
business it was to see that the bounds of flexibility were not exceeded. 
Instead of saying that the Japanese had previously made a fine job of 
Manchurian development, and then asking the Army to compromise, 
to be a little less excessive in its demands, the Lytton Commission 
said that the Japanese had broken the law. This might be true, but 
it was not the thing to persuade the Japanese, because in their view 
reasonable laws must be flexible. They must be “ broken,” in a Western 
sense, if they are to exist. Japanese law was rather a statement of 
opinion of the Government at a given moment and should not be 
enforced rigidly. Only in this way had Japanese statesmen been able, 
throughout the centuries, to keep the peasants in a reasonable state of 
comfort, and at the same time of servitude. The Commission also said 
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that most Chinese in Manchuria strongly opposed the new Government, 
and that the State would go bankrupt. Neither of these statements 
had yet been proved true. Next came the export boom. This began 
to diminish in 1933-34. Then came the “ incidents ”’ of 1936 and the 
attempt to get peace with China. What had prevented that peace? 
In July, in Peiping, it was generally agreed that things were much 
quieter, the drug traffic and smuggling were diminishing; and Japanese 
troops were much less in evidence. Then it was reported that one 
night, when the Japanese were out on manceuvres, they were fired 
upon. They took the roll-call, and found that a man was missing. 
They then went to the Chinese and asked if they would co-operate in 
searching for their man. The Chinese refused, with the result that the 
Japanese departed and immediately bombarded the Chinese. The 
next day truce negotiations started. Perhaps the report was wrong, 
but who knows the facts? Time would not allow of a description of 
later events, but it was hoped that this brief, and therefore not strictly 
accurate, account of the problem had shown that the need was not for 
protests, but a wider study and realisation of the complex Japanese 
outlook. 


Dr. IAN CLUNIES Ross said his own opinion of Japanese affairs 
was diametrically opposed to that of go per cent. of his countrymen, 
but at the present time Australia’s attitude to the immediate conflict 
was fairly clear. Resolutions were being passed there very much in 
the same way as they were being passed in Great Britain, suggesting 
that the Government should impose sanctions and boycott all trade 
with Japan. Some more militant people with apparently even higher 
principles had refused to load wool on to Japanese ships. He was not 
saying that the Government would endorse either these resolutions or 
these actions, but in 1935 it had been prepared to endorse sanctions 
against Italy which had meant a loss of the Australian wool trade with 
Italy. Even now if sanctions were generally imposed he felt sure that 
Australia would bear her share of the burden, but at present she did 
not think that there was any possibility of this being done. 

The present situation was tragic for China and Japan alike. The 
trouble was undoubtedly precipitated in the north by the Japanese 
military imperialists, who realised that if they did not seize the 
opportunity immediately to create the empire on the mainland which 
had long been their dream, the chance would probably disappear for ever. 
Even four months ago he had thought that there was a possibility 
of the differences between the two countries being settled peaceably. 
A Japanese business man in Sydney who was in touch with official 
thought in Japan had told him that such a possibility existed. He 
had added, however, that there were two potential causes of trouble 
in the near future. One was the Japanese military party; the Navy 
travelled widely, and were better informed, but the Army did not, 
and their world was bounded by the horizons of the Japanese empire. 
The second danger came from the unification of China, and consequently 
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her consciousness of greater strength and the too great confidence 
which this engendered. Two years ago in Shanghai the speaker had 
heard Chinese state that the Chinese Air Force was growing rapidly and 
could offer serious resistance to Japan. At that time it was said that 
a thousand pilots had already been through the schools, and a hundred 
more a month were being trained. Thus a bellicose attitude on the 
part of the Chinese had grown up and was capable of setting alight 
the dangerous situation already in existence. Last June there had 
already been incidents not reported in the Australian Press, such as an 
attack on the Japanese Consular Police at Swatow, and an attack by 
university students on the Japanese flag at Tsingtao, which were 
indicative of an increasing aggressiveness on the part of many elements, 
and particularly the students and army in China. 

He deplored ‘the attitude of moral superiority adopted in Great 
Britain that Japan was committing atrocities which would be entirely 
absent on our side if we were engaged in war. The Japanese, though 
not good haters, in warfare were, and always had been, ruthless, and 
the Japanese woman had no special place in society, so that to give any 
special rights to women in war-time would be quite foreign to the 
Japanese military man. He knew war was a beastly business, and the 
Japanese would feel his action in killing ruthlessly but rapidly ten or 
twenty hundred thousand civilian men, women or children to be no 
more brutal than that of the Allies in the Great War, when they 
imposed what they hoped would be slow starvation upon millions of 
people in Germany, and no less upon the women and children. Nor 
was it. He would consider, as we had done, only that the war was 
thus being shortened. It was war itself which was wrong. If war 
were accepted as a means of settling international disputes, then 
these brutalities must follow, in any war and amongst any peoples. 


SiR FREDERICK WHYTE said that it was significant that the 
Japanese army had embarked upon a campaign of unusual magnitude 
at this moment. He thought that General Chiang Kai-shek was 
optimistic when he said that in two years China would have military 
parity with Japan, but there was not the slightest doubt that the 
Japanese General Staff had made up their minds to strike before 
the hour of parity arrived. The most striking event in China during 
the last few years had been the Sian-fu incident last December. He 
was sure the lecturer would agree that had that event occurred in 
1930 or 1931 General Chiang Kai-shek would not be alive to-day; 
and the reason why he had survived was not because Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek took her life in her hands and went to intervene, but funda- 
mentally because the Young Marshal and his Tungpei army and 
General Yang Hu-Cheng and the Communists realised that General 
Chiang, if he could be persuaded to do so, was the only person who 
could lead a united China against Japan when the hour struck. This 
was the factor—the growing unity of China—which the Japanese 
General Staff had ignored. During the last twenty-five years it had 
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been easy enough to deal with isolated incidents from time to time in 
China. But now it was no longer a question of dealing only with 
North China, they could not attack any part of China without summon- 
ing the whole country to resist their aggression. 

The fundamental trouble in the Far East to-day was the enormous 
disturbance created by the Chinese Revolution and exploited by the 
Japanese military party. There had been faults on both sides. With 
regard to Manchuria, had the Japanese chosen to place their case 
before an impartial tribunal, judgment would certainly have gone 
against the administration of the Young Marshal, but they did not 
do so; and although the Japanese had a powerful case, it did not 
justify the action which they had taken. The day would come when 
the Japanese would regret ever having challenged the growing power 
of the Chinese people. 

The speaker said that he would like the lecturer to set the very 
interesting picture which he had painted of the respective forces and 
influences in both China and Japan in its international framework, 
to examine the part which those Powers outside the Far East could 
play immeditaely in order to right affairs in that part of the world. 
He agreed with the writer of the leading article in the Manchester 
Guardian, who warned people not to talk loosely of an official boycott 
in the shape of sanctions applied against Japan at the moment. 
Economic sanctions were no use unless backed by force without stint ; 
this could not be forthcoming against Japan at the present moment: 
and it was significant to see a recognition of this fact in the Manchester 
Guardian, of all papers. To cease buying Japanese goods in the shops 
would simply range all the small Japanese producers on the side of the 
military party, and would not deter that party from its present purpose. 
When it came to the question as to whether His Majesty’s Government 
would impose economic sanctions upon Japan, it was only necessary 
to look at their former record to find the answer. — 


THE Rt. Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P. (in the chair) said that 
he wished that people in Great Britain and the other major States had 
understood better the message arising out of the discussions at the 
Yosemite Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations that, unless 
some helpful negotiations were instituted between China and Japan, 
war was certain. 

One very important aspect of all discussion regarding any action 
to be taken, was what would the attitude of Great Britain be in any 
future disputes. Was it, then, necessary to sit down in a state of 
complete and utter defeatism with regard to the future of the world? 
For if no action could be taken against such wholesale slaughter, and 
the philosophy of a great nation to do what it liked when it liked to 
get what it wanted, then it was a direct encouragement to other Great 
Powers outside the collective system to do likewise. Not in this way 
would the basis be built of a collective and judicial system which 
would deal with wrongs and maintain a just peace. 
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Mr. CARTER said that he would, in accordance with the wishes 
of the speaker before the last, refer to the setting in which the present 
conflict found itself in some of the other countries. 

The position of Soviet Russia was apt to be misunderstood because 
of the way in which the U.S.S.R. was at present regarded by the rest 
of the world. The Japanese seemed certain that the Red Army was 
disorganised and immobilised. The lecturer had recently been in 
the Soviet Far East, and had seen many members of the Red Army. 
They appeared to feel that with the removal of the eight generals 
they were stronger than ever before, that morale had improved, and 
that they were fully prepared for every contingency. What was 
regarded in many countries at the time of the Amur incident as 
evidence of weakness in the U.S.S.R. would probably be discovered 
eventually to have been evidence of strength on the part of the Kremlin. 
Soviet citizens in the Far East, when asked whether Soviet Russia 
was going to China’s assistance, said that they did not yet know what 
the attitude of their Government would be, but that it was likely 
that if Soviet Russia was the only country willing to help China, this 
might embarrass the Nanking Government. If, however, the League 
proposed collective action, it was believed that the Soviet Government 
might give some material aid to China. Distance and the lack of 
communications would presumably prevent large-scale support. 
Should the Japanese Army cross the frontier into the Outer Mongolian 
People’s Republic, then the Red Army would have no alternative but 
to strike. The lecturer was of the opinion that it would strike with 
vigour. 

With reference to France, Great Britain and the United States, it 
would appear that they were trying to say to each other that if someone 
would take the lead, the others would follow. In France, opinion 
regarding the Far East did not seem to be as divided as it was in 
1931-32. The members of the Right, the Centre and the Left had all 
spoken with considerable vehemence regarding what they described 
as Japanese aggression. Friends in France had said to the lecturer, 
‘We are tied in the Mediterranean, so that the Far Eastern situation 
is clearly up to the United States.’’ When English friends had said 
the same thing, he had been indiscreet and replied that Washington 
had had the feeling that at the time of Manchuria and Abyssinia she 
had been willing to go a little further than London, and that as British 
interests in China were so much greater than American interests, it 
would be only courteous for the United States in this case to let Great 
Britain take the lead. When they had pressed him further, he had 
added that if the time ever came when the British Government 
earnestly desired American co-operation anywhere in the world, 
it might be well for the United Kingdom Government and the Dominions 
immediately to join hands with the present Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, 
and complete the negotiations for an Anglo-American trade agreement. 
It so happened that Mr. Hull was a man of considerable stature in the 
United States, who was convinced that one of the principal highways 
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to the collective system was through reducing trade barriers. He 
believed that some of the most deep-seated and just grievances of the 
restless nations sprang from the present world-wide tendency to 
restrict international trade. The people of France, Great Britain 
and the United States were all waiting to see whether Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull, who had thus far circumvented the Neutrality Act, 
would lead American public opinion to support positive action. 

With reference to China, the lecturer felt that the soldiers of 
Japan would never respect a pacifist China. They would only honour 
a Chinese nation which could fight the Japanese Army to a standstill. 
If this were true, those who were helping the Chinese with munitions 
might be blessing the Japan of the future by lessening the temptation 
of the Army to waste the country’s patrimony in ever more expensive 
and devastating adventures on the mainland. Manchuria had not 
yet become an economic paradise for Japan, and the permanent 
occupation of coastal China would be even more expensive. Even 
the conquest of the Five Northern Provinces would encounter both 
passive and active resistance on a scale unknown in Manchuria. 

Now that the League Powers and the United States had condemned 
Japan for her aggression, it was up to them to study afresh Japan’s 
real grievances against many of the Western Powers with a view to 
their ultimate appeasement. Both Great Britain and the United 
States had it within their power to help Japan without sacrificing an 
iota of Chinese sovereignty. The Powers might feel that it was 
necessary to continue the non-recognition policy, and perhaps apply 
it for a time to a wider area. But this should not blind them to 
Japan’s economic need of wider markets and her psychological need 
for the recognition of racial equality. Even if Japan occupied the 
whole coastal plain of China, there would still be an inland China 
growing stronger all the time, which would harass the army of occupa- 
tion. If the Powers accepted too lightly a new and temporary status 
quo in the hope of safeguarding present investments, they would be 
rendering no service either to Japan or China or themselves. No 
friend of Japan could wish for the progressive impoverishment of the 
Japanese people that would result from the prolonged occupation of 
China. In spite of the war-feeling that was sweeping China and 
Japan to-day one thing stood out clearly and that was that among the 
masses in both countries the desire for peace was deeper than the 
desire for war. The far-seeing statesmen of Japan knew that they 
could have peace with China when they were able to succeed in persuad- 
ing Japan’s representatives in China to act as their spokesmen talked 
when they said that Japan had no territorial ambitions. When this 
time came, the amazing industry and creative energies of the 
Japanese and Chinese peoples could be released to play their predestined 
réle in the building of the commonwealth of nations. 











RECENT AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 
LEGISLATION? 


By PROFESSOR JAMES W. GARNER 


THERE is to-day a widespread popular belief throughout the 
United States that Europe is on the verge of another Great War, 
and some of my fellow-citizens are convinced that this war is 
just around the corner. They are fully determined, whether it is 
near or far away, that the United States shall keep out of it if it is 
humanly possible to do so. Some of them are convinced that 
the causes which brought the United States into the last great 
European war can be avoided, by the very simple and easy 
process of levying embargoes on trade with the belligerents, by 
prohibiting them from obtaining money in the United States with 
which to finance their war, by taking American ships off the seas 
and by prohibiting American citizens from travelling on ships of 
belligerent nationality. 

A large number of Americans believe that the United States was 
not justified in going into the World War and that that war was 
brought on by causes which really did not involve the vital interest 
of the American people. They believe that the entry into the 
War by the United States was due in large part to a feeling 
that it was the national duty of the government to protect the 
manufacturers of arms and munitions and to enable them to 
enhance their profits; finally, they believe the United States 
government was influenced in no small degree by the sympathy of 
the people of the United States for France and Great Britain. 

Those causes, we are told, can be eliminated when the next war 
comes, if unhappily it should come. We are told in the United 
States to-day that although the immediate cause which brought the 
United States into the World War was Germany’s policy of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, that policy was caused by the 
traffic in American arms and munitions. I do not share that 
opinion. I think the facts are quite otherwise, and I believe this 
view of the matter has been effectively demolished by some of the 
very best American writers on the World War and on the prob- 


1 Address given at Chatham House on July 8th, 1937; Professor C. K. Webster, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., in the Chair. 
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lems of neutrality which it raised for the United States. Among 
them I might mention Mr. Newton Baker, who was Secretary of 
War in the Cabinet of President Wilson, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, 
the author of the standard life of Woodrow Wilson, and Professor 
Charles Seymour, now President of Yale University. All of these 
gentlemen, and others, have, I think, shown beyond controversy 
that it was not the traffic in arms and munitions which led Ger- 
many to resume unrestricted submarine warfare. On the basis of 
my own studies I am convinced that what led Germany to resume 
her policy of unrestricted submarine warfare was her determina- 
tion to destroy the sea power of Great Britain, to isolate her, to 
starve her into submission and compel her to sue for peace. We 
have abundant testimony to that effect in the pronouncements of 
the late General von Hindenburg and General von Ludendorff. 

As to the charge which is made to-day by certain United States 
Senators that the international bankersinfluenced the great decision 
of the United States, I have only to express my opinion that that 
influence was nil. The international bankers had no access to 
President Wilson, and, if they had had access, it would not have 
influenced him in the slightest. 


In August 1935, when the war between Italy and Ethiopia 
was impending, and when it was widely predicted in the United 
States that other European countries would be drawn in, the 
Congress of the United States made haste to pass an act, the 
avowed purpose of which was to safeguard the United States from 
being drawn into that war, if unhappily it should come. The 
chief provision of this act was the imposition of an automatic 
embargo on arms, ammunition and implements of warfare, 
shipped not only to the belligerents who might be engaged in the 
war, but also to the other neutral countries from which they might 
be transshipped to or for the use of belligerents. The President 
of the United States was authorised by the statute to determine 
what articles should be comprehended within the category of 
arms, munitions and implements of warfare, and in October 1935, 
after the war between Italy and Ethioj .a had broken out, he 
issued a proclamation in which he construed the language of the 
statute very strictly, adding no articles to the list which were not 
finished products, 7.e. which were not, strictly speaking, arms or 
implements of warfare. If he had chosen to do so, it is difficult to 
see what could have prevented him from adding to the list un- 
finished products which enter into the manufacture of arms and 
munitions; he did not do so largely because a pledge had been 
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made in the Senate by one of his supporters that he would 
not exercise his discretionary authority in this respect. The 
embargo on arms and munitions and implements of war did not, 
therefore, include any commodities which are essential to the 
manufacture of the implements of war or in the conduct of war, 
such as copper, petroleum, scrap-iron, steel, tractors and other 
articles of this sort. 

The Act did not levy an embargo on loans; no prohibition 
therefore was laid on the right of belligerents to borrow money in 
the United States for the purpose of financing their wars. Con- 
gress may have thought that it was not necessary to do this in 
view of the Johnson Act, passed several years ago, which pro- 
hibits the lending of money to countries which have defaulted 
upon their war debts to the United States. This, as you know, 
includes most of the European countries. Whether the failure 
to place a ban upon loans was due to inadvertence, or to the 
desire to leave the privilege of borrowing money in the United 
States still open, I am not certain. 

The Act authorised the President in his discretion to exclude 
war submarines from the ports of the United States. You will 
recall that during the World War both commercial submarines 
and war submarines were admitted to American ports freely, and 
that the governments of Great Britain and France both pro- 
tested to the United States against this policy, arguing that after 
refuelling and recuperation, the submarines went out into the 
ocean, and sank defenceless merchant vessels. The United States, 
however, did not comply with the Franco-British demand that 
the submarines should be excluded. 

Another provision of the 1935 Act forbade American citizens 
from travelling on ships of belligerent nationality except at their 
own risk. You will recall the Lusitania incident in which one 
hundred and twenty-eight American citizens were drowned. 
The United States at that time vigorously denied the right of a 
belligerent to sink an unarmed merchant vessel without taking 
off the crew and passengers, and providing for their safety, and 
the United States required Germany to acknowledge her wrong 
and to make compensation to the survivors of the victims of that 
horrible affair. However, since there had been some doubt as to 
whether or not neutrals had a lawful right to travel on ships of 
belligerent nationality, and wishing to avoid controversy of this 
kind in the future, Congress decided to put the risk upon the travel- 
ler, and disclaimed thereby any obligation on the part of the 
government of the United States to defend the claim of any 
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American citizen who might be the victim of such an affair in the 
future. 

This in broad outline was the Neutrality Act of 1935. Viewed 
in the most charitable light it was nothing but a piece of stop-gap 
legislation; it was incomplete, it was half-baked, having been 
passed at the tail-end of a long session of Congress, when the 
members of that distinguished body were frazzled out by the 
torrid months of a Washington summer. We need not, therefore, 
be surprised if this first attempt at legislation to safeguard the 
United States against being drawn into future wars should have 
proved so great a disappointment to the people of the United 
States. The law, I may add, was limited to a duration of two 
years, but its life was prolonged for another fourteen months in 
February 1936. The Act thus prolonged was to expire on May 
Ist of this year. Congress, therefore, in the spring of the present 
year, made haste to pass another statute to renew and extend the 
expired statute of 1935; it also made certain modifications of and 
additions toit. In the first place, it took away from the President 
the discretion provided in the earlier statute, in regard to levying 
embargoes on exportations of arms and munitions to countries 
which subsequently entered the war, 7.e. subsequently to his 
proclamation of the existence of a state of war. Congress was 
clearly afraid that the President might abuse this discretion; 
for example, he might show sympathy for the League of Nations, 
which might find itself at war with some aggressor, and the 
members of Congress wanted to be sure that the President would 
have no discretionary authority to show his sympathy towards 
the League or to adopt any line of conduct which might possibly 
bring the United States into the war. 

A second provision of the new statute laid an embargo on 
loans to belligerents. As I mentioned previously, the Johnson 
Act had already in effect done that, but there are still a few 
countries which are not debtors of the United States, or have not 
defaulted on their war debts, for example, Canada, Japan, China, 
and some others. Congress therefore extended the ban upon loans 
to any and all belligerents in future wars, whether they are 
outlawed by the Johnson Act or not. This was the first time in 
the history of the United States in which a prohibition was laid 
upon loans by American banks or individual capitalists to belli- 
gerents. When the World War broke out, under the pacificist 
influence of Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of State, the government of 
the United States informed the great bankers of the country, when 
they enquired of the Department of State whether it would view 
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with disapprobation the lending of money to the European 
belligerents, that in its opinion it would be inadvisable for Ameri- 
can bankers to lend money to any European belligerent provided 
it was done through the form of a popular loan, partly because the 
sympathies of the lenders would be determined by the prospects 
of victory for this or that side. Now what happened? We 
began to sell arms and munitions and other supplies to the 
European belligerents in huge quantities, and streams of gold 
began to flow into the United States, the profits of American 
manufacturers and traders soared to unimagined heights when 
suddenly it became evident that the European belligerents who 
were transferring huge supplies of gold to the United States, 
could not continue to do so indefinitely since a belligerent is under 
the necessity of conserving its gold reserve. The American manu- 
facturers were confronted, therefore, by the fact that unless the 
ban on loans and credits were lifted, the European belligerents 
could not continue indefinitely to buy supplies. So the United 
States was confronted by the prospect of an economic breakdown 
of the country, and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of State went to President Wilson and said, ‘‘ Now we are 
inconsistent. We are quite willing to sell supplies to the belliger- 
ents, but we will not lend them money with which to continue their 
purchases. We will not permit them to establish credits in the 
United States, and unless we do it, this large and profitable trade 
is going to come to an end very soon.” President Wilson was 
convinced by the logic of the argument and the ban on loans was 
lifted. From then on, until the end of the period of American 
neutrality, loans, or I should say credits, were established in the 
United States for any European belligerent wishing to buy 
American supplies. 

That was our policy in regard to loans during the period of 
American neutrality in the World War. That policy now has 
been changed; the new Act of Congress puts up the bars and, 
from now on, no belligerent will be allowed to borrow money in 
the United States, except, and here is an important qualification, 
except that when in the judgment of the President it may promote 
the security and well-being of the people of the United States, 
he may permit relaxations from this statute. He may permit 
belligerents to establish ordinary commercial credits in the United 
States and incur short-time financial obligations, whatever those 
terms may mean. My guess is that in the event of another 
European war, if there should arise a large and profitable trade 
between the United States and the European belligerents, and 
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great pressure should be exerted upon the President as it was 
upon President Wilson, the President of the United States would 
construe his authority in a very liberal way and credits and short- 
time obligations would be allowed. I think the public opinion of 
the United States would demand it. 

I have no time to discuss the expediency of a ban on loans as 
one of the means of keeping a neutral country from being drawn 
into war; I can only say that I am very doubtful as to its utility 
in safe-guarding the neutrality of the country which adopts it. 

Another curious provision in this recent neutrality legislation 
is the exception which the statute makes in the case of any Latin 
American country which happens to find itself at war with a non- 
American State; in that case the embargo, the prohibition on 
loans, the restrictions upon travel on belligerent ships, and other 
restrictions which the Act provides for, do not apply to such a 
belligerent, provided it is not co-operating with a non-American 
State in a war against another State, which is another way of 
saying that the Latin American belligerent will not be entitled to 
this exemption if it happens to be a member of the League of 
Nations and is co-operating with the League in military 
measures against an aggressor, and there are sixteen Latin 
American countries which may be in that category. Why 
was that exception made in favour of a particular class of 
Latin American belligerents? The assumption was that, if 
any Latin American country should find itself at war with a 
non-American country, we will say some European country, 
the European country would be an aggressor upon the Latin 
American country, and therefore the Monroe Doctrine would be 
involved. But is that assumption necessarily true? I can easily 
conceive of a war between a Latin American country and a 
European country in which the aggressor would not be the 
European country but the Latin American country. I can, for 
example, easily conceive of a war between Great Britain and 
Venezuela in which Venezuela would be the aggressor; but it 
matters not under the statute—the embargo, the ban on loans, 
the restriction on travel on belligerent ships apply to Great Britain, 
but not to Venezuela. We give the benefit to Venezuela even 
though she be the aggressor. 

Now, I cannot quite reconcile that provision with the basic 
principle of the statute, namely that its object is to insure equality 
of treatment to all belligerents alike and to preserve the neutrality 
of the United States. Suppose the United States, in a war of the 
kind I have mentioned between Great Britain and Venezuela in 
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which Venezuela were the aggressor, applied the embargo and all 
restrictions of the Act against Great Britain but not against 
Venezuela; as an international lawyer on a small scale, I would 
say that such an act on the part of the United States might 
justly be construed by Great Britain as an act of unfriendliness, 
and might be regarded as sufficient cause for war. 

This renewed statute of 1936 was, as I have previously noted, 
scheduled to expire on May Ist, 1937. The statute which was 
approved by the President on May ist this year to take the 
place of the earlier law contains some new features in addition to 
those of the old statute, and I should like to call your attention to 
one or two of them, because I think they are of particular interest 
to English people. The original American Neutrality Act did not 
provide for an embargo on any other commodities than arms, 
ammunition and implements of warfare. It left trade in all 
other objects free, and without restriction. Now, I think it is 
apparent to anyone that, from the point of view of neutrality, 
the line of demarcation between arms and implements of war on 
the one hand and the articles which enter into their manufacture 
on the other—the distinction between the finished product and 
the unfinished product—is very shadowy. I do not think the 
distinction is logical. If the purpose of an embargo is to remove 
the causes of conflict between neutrals and belligerents in matters 
of trade, it is utterly futile to lay an embargo on arms and muni- 
tions but to leave trade free in the other articles which are just as 
essential to the carrying on of war. The ships of a neutral which 
carry these other commodities are just as likely to be seized and 
interfered with, diverted from their courses, destroyed or their 
cargoes confiscated as are the ships which carry arms and muni- 
tions. In other words, if a neutral is going to lay an embargo to 
keep it from being involved in disputes and conflicts with a belli- 
gerent it will have to lay a totalitarian embargo. That is, it will 
have to lay an embargo not only on arms and munitions but also 
on oil, rubber, steel, scrap-iron and chemicals, even clothing and 
provisions, because in modern wars they are all put on the list of 
contraband. Now, some of the American members of Congress 
have been quite willing to go the whole length. There is a 
small group of Senators and representatives in Washington to-day 
who are pressing a bill to prohibit the sale of arms and munitions 
to foreign countries even in time of peace. If such a bill should 
be passed, it would be unlawful for an American manufacturer of 
firearms to sell to-day to a Canadian hunter a shot-gun with 
which to shoot ducks or wild geese. 
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Obviously a totalitarian embargo which would take the 
United States off the high seas, which would remove all causes 
of conflict with belligerents, would ruin the United States in a 
European war of wide area, especially if it were a war of long 
duration. Some of our isolationist friends do not seem to have 
appreciated that fact. The United States exports to foreign 
countries fifty-five per cent. of all the commodities produced in 
the country. In the event of a long-drawn-out widespread 
European war, a total stoppage of that export trade would bring 
on an economic depression in the United States, with widespread 
distress and suffering, and would ruin various American industries. 
My guess is that public opinion in the United States would not 
tolerate it very long. We tried it once. We laid an embargo on 
trade with foreign countries in the days of Thomas Jefferson, and 
it failed completely. It brought ruin and distress and suffering 
to large parts of the United States; it also proved impossible to 
enforce the law. It almost brought about the secession of New 
England, which suffered most from the embargo, and finally 
public opinion became so strong and widespread in favour of the 
repeal of the embargo that the same Congress which passed it had 
to repeal it: and I should not be surprised if, should we have 
recourse to an embargo in the future on the same scale, American 
history would repeat itself. 

As a matter of fact, as the discussion of the recent neutrality 
legislation proceeded, the idea of an embargo on anything but 
arms and munitions was finally abandoned. The more the 
members of Congress thought it over, the more they came to 
realise that a general embargo on all the trade of the United States 
was impossible. I have an idea that the visit to Washington of 
your President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Walter Runciman, 
had something to do with this change of sentiment in Congress. 
It is no secret around Washington that Mr. Runciman told the 
President and his advisers who were talking to him about a 
reciprocal trade agreement between the two countries, that Great 
Britain would not be interested in any trade agreement with the 
United States which provided that at the very time Great Britain 
most needed supplies from the United States, namely in time of 
war, the American market would be closed to her. And so the 
idea of the embargo on other articles than arms and munitions 
was dropped, and I am happy to say that the present legislation 
does not provide for it. 

At the same time it was clear to Congress that if trade in 
other essential commodities than arms and munitions with 
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belligerents was left free there would certainly be disputes and 
conflicts of exactly the same nature as would be the case with 
trade in arms and munitions. Congress therefore had to find 
some means of reducing the possibility of those disputes and, at 
the same time, preserve to the people of the United States the 
advantages of trade in other articles than arms and muni- 
tions. Congress found the solution, at least it apparently so 
believes, in what is called the “cash and carry” system, 
which was adopted as a substitute for an embargo. Under 
the ‘‘cash and carry” system the United States says, in 
effect, to all belligerents: ‘‘ Our markets are open to you for 
everything you want except arms and munitions, which are 
subject to an embargo. But everything else you can have, 
provided you come and get them, take them away in your own 
ships, pay cash for them, and acquire the legal title to them 
before they leave the United States.” Under this arrangement 
when a ship sails from an American port, let us say, with a cargo 
of oil or copper, that ship will not belong to any citizen of the 
United States, the copper will not belong to him, and no citizen 
of the United States will therefore be interested in whether the 
ship is sunk or the cargo captured. The scheme at first appearance 
would seem to be an effective one and is manifestly preferable to 
an embargo which stops trade entirely. But it has some dis- 
advantages. While foreign ships are carrying cargoes of American 
supplies American ships are idle and may be rotting in the harbours. 
American shipbuilding firms will be closed down. And another 
difficulty lies in the fact that since the purchasing belligerent 
must pay cash in gold for supplies obtained in the United States, 
in a long-drawn-out and wide-spread war how long could a belli- 
gerent continue to transfer to the United States the huge quan- 
tities of gold that would be necessary to pay cash for these sup- 
plies? As I have said, nations in time of war have to conserve 
rigorously their gold supply. What countries, we may ask, are 
going to be able, under this ‘“‘ cash and carry’ system, to buy 
supplies in the United States? There is one and one only that I 
know of which will be able to do it for any great length of time, 
and that is Great Britain. Great Britain is fortunate in having 
a large supply of gold; she also has the ships with which to carry 
these supplies. Moreover, she controls the seas and can keep her 
enemies off. It is quite true that she will not be able to borrow 
money from the United States with which to pay for American 
supplies, but she will not need to do so because British investors 
hold to-day more than a billion dollars’ worth of American securi- 
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ties, and Canadian investors hold another billion. The British 
government in time of need can therefore convert this huge 
quantity of securities into American credits, and so far as I can 
see the “cash and carry” system will not affect her seriously. 
Now that cannot be said of the countries who are likely to be the 
enemies of Great Britain. Ina war, for example, with any one of 
the Continental dictators not one of the latter would be able to avail 
himself of the American market because of the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain to which I have just referred and because of 
their lack of gold with which to pay for American goods. Now 
that leads me to say that the “ cash and carry ” system is almost 
certain to operate unequally in spite of the fact that all through 
the recent neutrality legislation there runs like a red thread the 
basic idea of absolute impartiality and equality of treatment of 
all belligerents. But there will be no equality of treatment 
when Great Britain alone will be able to avail herself of the 
American market. I confess personally that I am not worrying 
over that, because in a war between Great Britain and a con- 
tinental European dictator American public opinion will support 
this inequality of operation. But the “ cash and carry ”’ scheme 
will not always operate in this way. Take a war between China 
and Japan; under the “cash and carry” system Japan will 
have access to American markets while China will not, although 
Japan may be the aggressor and China the victim, and American 
public opinion will be on the side of China. In any case this 
inequality of operation may provoke resentments and hatred 
which at some future time when the United States is involved in 
war may operate as a boomerang against her when she is a seeker 
of supplies in a country which has once been a victim of the 
“cash and carry ”’ system. 

The only provision in our Neutrality Act that is going to oper- 
ate to the disadvantage of Great Britain will be the embargo on 
arms and munitions. I have been expecting this to come for 
some years. On the whole Americans believed in their right to 
sell arms and munitions to belligerents during the World War. 
I was one of its defenders. I admit that I was influenced in some 
degree by my sympathies towards Great Britain and France, but 
I was also influenced by the knowledge that the law of nations at 
that time regarded this business as entirely legitimate. But there’ 
has been a recent change of sentiment in the United States, and 
my belief is that you will never again see the United States selling 
arms and munitions to a belligerent in a future war, especially 
if the situation is such that the belligerent on one side only 
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will have access to the American market while the other will 
not. 

The prohibition on loans is not going to hurt Great Britain 
seriously, and in any case the Johnson Act already closes the 
American money market to you. The prohibition of travel on 
British ships if you are at war would not involve much loss to 
you anyway. The exclusion of British submarines or armed 
merchantmen from American ports will not affect you seriously. 
So really Great Britain has very little to lose in consequence of 
our recent legislation. 

May I say this in conclusion, by way of an evaluation of this 
neutrality legislation: I think it represents an honest attempt on 
the part of the Congress of the United States to keep America 
out of the next war. My only disagreement with Congress is as 
to its judgment regarding the utility of this legislation. I think 
one criticism of it is that it entirely exaggerates trade disputes as 
causes of war. Now there are a lot of other causes of war which 
cannot be prevented by embargoes on trade, by the “ cash and 
carry ” system, by restrictions on loans, etc. 

I might also criticise this legislation because of the way in 
which it ignores all moral considerations. Under this Act the 
aggressor and his innocent victim are to be treated exactly alike. 
But the people of the United States are so determined to keep 
their country if possible from being drawn into the next European 
war that they are willing to close their eyes to the moral con- 
siderations that enter into the policy which may be necessary to 
achieve this object. I do not mean to say that they are indifferent 
to moral considerations, but their view is that the duty of the 
United States to keep out of the next European war is paramount 
to their duty to conform their neutrality legislation to what the 
strict canons of international morality might require. With 
them it is a case where considerations of public safety or of self- 
preservation must be the determining factors. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WYNDHAM BeEwWESs said that the position of neutrals in a war 
had always been a difficult one, and, up to the present, an immoral one, 
the bane of all neutrality legislation being that it did not distinguish 
between aggressor and aggressed. If the Briand-Kellogg Pact had been 
properly applied by all its signatories it should constitute every 
necessary safeguard, particularly if properly supplemented as had been 
meant in 1928. How would this legislation in the United States, 
which was only new in its particular application, stand with regard to 
that country’s obligations under the Kellogg Pact ? 
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REAR-ADMIRAL H, G. THURSFIELD said that he was a little dis- 
appointed that Professor Garner had not mentioned the declaration 
made by President Roosevelt at the time of the first neutrality legis- 
lation which was put into force on the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian 
war. He had made a pronouncement to the effect that any American 
citizen who engaged in commercial transactions of any sort with one or 
other of the belligerents would do so at his own risk, and that he would 
not be supported by the government of the United States. This 
pronouncement had very considerably extended the scope of the 
American neutrality policy in one direction. 

The lecturer had said that the prevailing motive in the United States 
was to keep out of the next European war. What strength of opinion 
was there for the theory that the only way to keep out of the next war 
was to take some definite steps to prevent it taking place? He had 
heard that that opinion was growing in strength in the United States 
but had not first-hand knowledge of the situation. 


PROFESSOR GARNER said that the President had made a declaration 
in October 1935 that the government of the United States would not 
protect any citizen who engaged in any transactions whatever with 
either of the belligerents. It was a very sweeping assertion, and went 
beyond what he, himself, thought justified. It threw the American 
citizen overboard and abandoned him to the mercy of belligerents. 
It abandoned all the things for which the United States had fought in 
the past. The speaker said he would be in favour of going on with the 
old system instead of the “‘ cash and carry ’’ system and the embargoes 
by simply changing the quantum of risk. He would give government 
protection to those citizens who were carrying on commercial activities 
which were considered valid and proper according to existing inter- 
national law, but withdraw such protection from those citizens who 
chose to step outside that law in their transactions with belligerents. 
However, this attitude of the President would be of some value to the 
League of Nations, because in the case of that body being implicated in 
a war, and the League enforcing a blockade, if the ‘‘ cash and carry ”’ 
system were not put into effect, and it was possible that it never would 
be, the United States government would take no steps to protect its 
citizens who were intercepted by the ships of the League blockade. 

With regard to the second question, which was very interesting, 
the speaker had intended to discuss whether it would not be better for 
any neutral wishing to keep out of war, instead of passing this neutrality 
legislation, nine-tenths of which was not neutrality legislation at all, 
to take into account some system of consultation and co-operation with 
the other nations of the world who wanted peace, and instead of trying 
to keep out of the storm to prevent the storm from breaking. One 
defect of the American neutrality legislation was that it assumed that 
the United States was quite uninterested in other nations, with the 
exception of the Latin American nations. A pan-American treaty 
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had recently been concluded with them, providing for consultation in 
the case of war breaking out in South America, but there was no danger 
from that source, as the United States could never be drawn into such 
a war, and even if they were the danger would not be very great. The 
danger to the United States was in being drawn into a European war, 
but so great was the isolation sentiment in the United States that the 
President had not felt justified in initiating a policy whose object was 
to bring about this common solidarity between neutrals. 


COMMANDER CARLYON BELLAarRs said that one reference made by 
the lecturer did not seem as important as the rest of his speech, namely 
that there might possibly be war between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela. He thought that the British Navy would be able to take care 
of the coast of Venezuela, provided that active sympathy was not 
manifested for them by the United States, for in no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would the British government ever enter into hostilities 
with the United States, not even in a just cause; this was an absolute 
certainty. 

Whenever Great Britain involved herself in a war that war spread. 
In 1870 the Franco-German war did not spread, in 1914 it did, and always 
would if Great Britain took part, and would ultimately involve the 
United States. This was because of British maritime power, and the 
absolute necessity, from the point of view of her enemy, of breaking 
that power, which led to the unrestricted submarine warfare which had 
involved the United States in the Great War. He considered the 
Neutrality Act as a strong deterrent on Great Britain involving herself 
in a war, because through losing the loans Great Britain would lose 
that help, very considerable help, which she had had before from the 
United States in the shape of colossal quantities of arms and munitions. 
Though it was true that she had large gold reserves, if she were involved 
in a war on the continent it would be necessary, as always in the past, 
to subsidise her allies, and if she could get no loans from the United 
States she would only be able to pay for her own war and not that of 
her allies, in which case the allies would probably drop off. 

Under the neutrality legislation the President had power to include 
other things besides arms and munitions in the list of prohibited articles, 
but there would be a favourable factor for Great Britain in the shape of 
the Canadian waterways, because he could allow American vessels to 
carry everything excepting arms into Canada. When trying to prevent 
intervention in Spain Great Britain refused belligerent rights to General 
Franco on the grounds that this would be in his favour and detrimental 
to the Government, and therefore not just; this was a dangerous 
precedent, because at some future date it might be represented to the 
President of the United States that in allowing goods other than arms 
and munitions to be taken into Canada by American vessels he would 
undoubtedly be favouring Great Britain in the case of war. 

The best way to prevent the United States from being involved in 
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a war was for Great Britain not to become involved herself. Why 
should she not, having recognised the Kellogg Pact, accept the assur- 
ances of others that they would do the same, although she knew this 
not to be true, and having done this agree with the United States that 
if war did break out, they, as the possessors of the two most powerful 
navies in the world, would jointly protect their neutral merchant vessels 
against all attack from outside of belligerent territorial waters. 


Mr. FRANK DaRVALL said that he thought Great Britain would have 
more right to criticise the American neutrality legislation for not 
distinguishing between aggressor and aggressed if other nations were 
more inclined to act upon such a distinction. During the last five 
years the United States, though under less obligation than other 
Powers, had in fact done as much as any of them in the cause of peace. 
In the Sino-Japanese dispute she had been the first Power to insist that 
the fruits of aggression should not be recognised. She had done a great 
deal to try to mobilise other Powers, admittedly rather late, and did 
not get the backing to which she felt entitled. In the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute, although she had no legal obligations in the matter such as 
had Great Britain, she had distinguished between aggressor and 
aggressed, because although the embargoes were on the surface impar- 
tial, they were to some extent to the advantage of Ethiopia. Ethiopia 
would not have been able to trade with the United States, and 
Americans would not have travelled on Ethiopian ships in any case. 
The fact that Americans trading with the belligerents did so at their 
own risk could not have inconvenienced Ethiopia, but it could have 
inconvenienced Italy. President Roosevelt and other members of the 
administration had tried to limit the export of oil and other commodi- 
ties to peace-time proportions although it was beyond the letter of the 
law to do that. They had done what lay in their power to encourage 
the members of the League to go ahead and impose an embargo on oil. 

It seemed that the present neutrality act was to some extent the 
outcome of American disappointment over the failure of previous 
attempts to consult. Those attempts had not been sufficiently en- 
couraging to induce that country to persevere. If Great Britain and 
other countries were to show more real efforts to prevent war it was 
quite possible that American sentiment might change. The United 
States had been very outspoken during the last year, and had shown 
great desire to co-operate in every non-military way with the demo- 
cracies. She was now convinced that the most hopeful attack upon the 
present situation lay in some reduction of the barriers to international 
trade. That particular lead was not getting the encouragement that 
it deserved at the present time. 

The vital clauses of the present neutrality legislation were limited to 
two years, and those clauses might possibly be discontinued ifin the mean- 
time the other democratic countries made some attempt to put teeth 
into the Kellogg Pact and the League Covenant. There was an im- 
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mense desire to co-operate with Great Britain in the United States, but 
underlying this desire was a feeling of doubt as to whether Great 
Britain were willing to meet the United States on equal terms, as to 
whether she would respond to American non-military leads unless she 
could also get military aid. If Great Britain were to welcome such 
overtures more warmly and were to make some more vivid and effective 
contribution towards peace it was quite possible that the present 
legislation might be amended in two years’ time. 


QuEsTions: Could the existing Act be brought into force before 
the outbreak of war, because nations preparing a war would obviously 
attempt to build up what reserves they needed before the actual out- 
break of the conflict ? 

Was there any particular clause favourable to Canada similar to 
that which applied to the Latin American nations? 


PROFESSOR GARNER said that the Act could not be brought into 
effect until the President had proclaimed the existence of a state of 
war, whatever that might mean. There was a considerable party in 
the Congress now demanding that the President should declare a 
state of war to exist between Germany and Italy on the one hand and 
the Government of Spain on the other. It would have little effect 
except that it would interfere with the very profitable tourist trade of 
those countries, as no American citizen would be able to travel on a 
German or an Italian ship. 

No special treatment had been meted out to Canada, she was never 
included in those countries under the policy of the Monroe doctrine. 
In case of war she would be under the same embargoes as anyone else. 


COMMANDER BELLarrs asked if there were not a provision with 
regard to Canadian waterways which left them to the discretion of the 
President. 


PROFESSOR GARNER said he believed that there was. 


Mr. WynpHAM Bewes asked whether under the latest draft of the 
clause relating to the “ cash and carry ’’ system American vessels were 
not allowed to carry goods already paid for by the importer, and 
whether there was not special insurance for such vessels. 


PROFESSOR GARNER said that this was left to the discretion of the 
President. One of the curious things about the legislation was that 
in the beginning there had been almost unanimous agreement among 
the members of Congress that the President’s discretion should be 
curtailed so that he would not be able to show sympathy toward the 
League of Nations or any country in a particular conflict, but as finally 
passed, nearly every provision of the present Act depended upon the 
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discretion of the President, the only exception being in regard to the 
export of arms and munitions, and even there he had a certain amount 
of discretion because he could determine what commodities were to be 
regarded as falling within the category of arms and munitions. In 
1935, as neither Italy nor Ethiopia ever declared war upon each other, 
it would have been within his discretion to declare that a state of war 
did not exist, and the whole working of the legislation depended upon 
who was the President at the time of the breaking out of war, and the 
effect that the legislation might have on the interests of the United 


States. 


PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER said that it must be remembered that 
the United States were apt to swing very rapidly in one direction, 
much more so than was Great Britain. Possibly she felt to-day about 
neutrality as she had once felt about Prohibition, and in five or six 
years views on this matter might also change. The United States 
would always have a neutrality policy, but it might differ considerably 
from the present legislation. 

Moreover this legislation was founded on the idea of a universal 
world war like the last one. It had been framed by men with a vivid 
memory of that experience, and in spite of efforts to the contrary, 
many Americans held very strange views as to the reason why the 
United States entered into the World War. Therefore the legis- 
lation was perhaps not suitable for what might be called interim 
wars—wars on a small scale—the kind of conflict that arose between 
Italy and Abyssinia, and the situation that had arisen in Spain. Then 
again, no one knew what the next world war would be. Like the 
Maginot line this Neutrality Act was founded on an experience already 
out-of-date. It was very unlikely that Great Britain, in the event of 
being involved in another war, would want to buy armaments from the 
United States for four years, she might not want to buy anything; 
she might not be there to buy anything. He ventured to doubt whether 
Mr. Runciman’s remarks were very much influenced by the thought of 
another world war, rather than by the desire to obtain the best possible 
bargain in the deal which would have to come between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

The United States had been the inventors of neutrality; it was an 
historic question with them, and it was inconceivable that if another 
great war arose they would gather their ships into their harbours and 
prevent their citizens from taking part in the commerce of the world. 
Their present attack of nerves was not based upon a full consideration 
of the facts which would emerge if another war did break out. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


An additional interest to the subject matter of the above discussion 
is given by the speech made by Mr. Roosevelt in Chicago on October 
5th, 1937, his broadcast talk on October 12th, and his address to the 
Press on October 15th. The following are extracts from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s address on October 5th: 4 


“There is a solidarity and interdependence about the modern world, both 
technically and morally, which makes it impossible for any nation completely to 
isolate itself from economic and political upheavals in the rest of the world, 
especially when such upheavals appear to be spreading and not declining. 

“There can be no stability or peace either within nations or between nations 
except under laws and moral standards adhered to by all. International anarchy 
destroys every foundation for peace. It jeopardises either the immediate or the 
future security of every nation, large or small. 

“It is, therefore, a matter of vital interest and concern to the people of the 
United States that the sanctity of international treaties and the maintenance of 
international morality be restored. ... 

“It is true that the moral consciousness of the world must recognise the 
importance of removing injustices and well-founded grievances; but at the same 
time it must be aroused to the cardinal necessity of honouring sanctity of treaties, 
of respecting the rights and liberties of others and of putting an end to acts of 
international aggression. .. . 

“It ought to be inconceivable that in this modern era, and in the face of 
experience, any nation could be so foolish and ruthless as to run the risk of 
plunging the whole world into war by invading and violating, in contravention of 
solemn treaties, the territory of other nations that have done them no real harm 
and which are too weak to protect themselves adequately. Yet the peace of the 
world and the welfare and security of every nation is to-day being threatened by 
that very thing. 

“No nation which refuses to exercise forbearance and to respect the freedom 
and rights of others can long remain strong and retain the confidence and respect 
of other nations. No nation ever loses its dignity or good standing by con- 
ciliating its differences, and by exercising great patience with, and consideration 
for, the rights of other nations. 

“‘ War is a contagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. It can engulf 
states and peoples remote from the original scene of hostilities. We are deter- 
mined to keep out of war, yet we cannot insure ourselves against the disastrous 
effects of war and the dangers of involvement. We are adopting such measures 
as will minimise our risk of involvement, but we cannot have complete protection 
in a world of disorder in which confidence and security have broken down. 

“If civilisation is to survive, the principles of the Prince of Peace must be 
restored. Shattered trust between nations must be revived. 

‘“‘ Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of peace-loving nations 
must express itself to the end that nations that may be tempted to violate their 
agreements and the rights of others will desist from such a cause. There must 
be positive endeavours to preserve peace. 

“America hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore, America 
actively engages in the search for peace.” } 





1 New York Times, October 6th, 1937. 








GERMANY AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE? 


THE Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C.H. 


I po not think it open to dispute that there is only one question 
which threatens world peace or which might lead to world war, 
and that is the German question. If Germany were not in her 
present frame of mind, if she had not got, as I think still, certain 
legitimate complaints against the Treaty of Versailles, there 
would be no risk of world war. There would be risks of local 
wars, but they I think could be managed. But for this German 
question there would be no risk of the world becoming divided into 
two great alliances, each of them being, at any rate in theory, 
relatively as strong as the other. Is Germany fundamentally 
responsible for the situation in which we find ourselves to-day ? 
Or is the Versailles settlement still at the root of the trouble? 
Has Germany, in other words, still a case against the rest of the 
world on the basis of justice, leaving out of account for the moment 
the question of the policy of the Nazi régime and whether it is 
possible to deal with Germany so long as she is under that régime ? 

Now the Versailles settlement was based on the theory of the 
sole responsiblity of Germany for the Great War. I do not think 
anybody who has made a serious study of pre-War history, or 
even of the events which immediately preceded the War, can hold 
that view to-day. The pre-War history is a long one. It goes 
back to the Morocco—Egyptian settlement between England and 
France, and to the French advance on Fez which precipitated that 
series of German moves which did so much to divide the world. 
In my view Germany had more responsibility for the War than 
anybody else, for two reasons : first of all because of her challenge 
to the British fleet—at one time she put down a programme of 
building ultimately involving a fleet greater than the then British 
fleet; secondly because of her belief in and practice of what are 
called her politics by force, diplomacy by force. On the other 
hand, nobody has ever yet suggested that Germany was responsible 
for the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, which precipitated the 
crisis. Further, what finally made war inevitable, according to 
the strategic facts known to every one at that time, was the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 29th, 1937; Major-General 
Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the chair. 
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mobilisation of the Russian armies, which inevitably brought 
into play the Schlieffen Plan. Moreover, I do not think that 
anybody who is a believer in the general thesis underlying the 
establishment of the League of Nations can fail to recognise that 
the fact that Europe was divided into seventeen sovereign States, 
and the rest of the world into a great many more without any 
form of international organisation, created a constant pre- 
disposition, a constant provocation, towards war. Therefore, I 
do not think it is possible to say that Germany was alone 
responsible for the War. 

By the end of the War, however, as a result of the opinions 
which we formed during the War, on very inadequate material, 
supplemented by war-time propaganda (which is largely directed 
to maintaining the unity and morale of one’s own countrymen 
by proving that we are wholly right and the enemy wholly wrong), 
we had convinced ourselves that Germany was solely responsible 
for the disaster, and the Treaty of Versailles was based on that 
principle. On the strength of it Germany was deprived of one- 
seventh of her European territory; she was deprived of her 
colonies; she was unilaterally disarmed, and she was compelled 
to demilitarise the Rhineland, which meant, in effect, that at 
any time a French army could march into the vital Rhineland 
region and reduce Germany to paralysis. In addition, there was 
placed upon her a burden of reparations for which I do not suppose 
to-day there is a single advocate; impossible reparations leading 
in their turn to impossible claims for war debts. 

Even so, what actually happened to Germany after 1918 was a 
great deal worse than what had been planned by the Big Four, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Orlando, and Wilson, at the meetings 
of the Council of Four in Paris. Two vital features of the Versailles 
settlement were never carried out. The first was that the United 
States should be a member of the League of Nations and a member 
of the Reparations Commission. The second was that the United 
States and Great Britain should give to France a joint guarantee 
against unprovoked aggression by Germany. We can all estimate 
to-day the tragic consequences of the refusal of the United States 
to accept membership of the League of Nations. The abstention 
of the United States from the Reparations Commission was much 
more serious, because the appointment of the Reparations 
Commission was the method finally adopted by Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau (after they had made up their minds that in the then 
temper of British and French opinion it was not possible to reduce 
the reparations claim against Germany to anything like a moderate 
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figure) for achieving sanity later on. While the bill against 
Germany was almost unlimited a Reparations Commission was 
appointed, of which the United States was to be chairman, to 
determine, as one of its duties, Germany’s capacity to pay. Mr. 
Lloyd George has always declared, and I think with justice, that 
had the United States remained a party to the Versailles Treaty, 
had her nominee been chairman of the Reparations Commission, 
it would have been possible as the war-time temper lessened, 
on the one hand, to scale down the claims against Germany to 
moderate figures on the basis of her capacity to pay and to make 
transfers, and, on the other hand, to relate war debts to repara- 
tions. But the withdrawal of the United States led to the 
Reparations Commission being dominated by France, who held 
not only the chairmanship, but a double vote, a first vote and a 
casting vote, so that the Reparations question went from one 
tragedy to another, until it was finally wiped out by the depression, 
as was later the case with war debts. 

The failure of the Anglo-American Treaty of guarantee to 
France was in my view even more tragic. That treaty would 
not only have given security to France, who had, in effect, been de- 
feated by Germany twice in fifty years, but would have enabled the 
United States and Great Britain to insist on a reasonable revision 
of the Versailles settlement in the interests of the German Republic, 
since it would have made it possible for them to say that they 
could not maintain that guarantee unless the French in return 
were willing to adopt revisions which might have led to a final 
settlement in Europe. The result of the breakdown of the Anglo- 
American Treaty of Guarantee was that France fell back upon 
an almost inevitable alternative, the alternative of insisting in the 
first place on the maintenance for as long as possible of all the 
unilateral discriminations against Germany, notably disarmament 
and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, and, secondly, of building 
up overwhelming military preponderance behind the Treaty of 
Versailles, by her own armaments and by alliances with the 
countries of the Little Entente and with Poland; with the result 
that the post-War stability of Europe was based not upon the 
League of Nations, but on the possession by France and her allies 
of overwhelming military superiority over an unilaterally disarmed 
Germany. Great Britain shares that tragic responsibility, for we 
did not offer our own guarantee to France until her alternative 
alliances were made, and because, on the strength of France’s 
armaments and the armaments of her allies in the East of Europe, 
we chose to disarm, or relatively speaking to disarm, ourselves, 
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and to live the easy, or relatively easy, life until the advent of the 
Hitler régime forced us to look at realities once more. But the 
principal victim of the withdrawal of the United States and of the 
lapse of the Treaty of Guarantee to France was Germany. 

Yet Germany had to endure another series of tragic events. 
In 1922 there took place the invasion of the Ruhr, declared by the 
British Government at the time to be contrary to the Treaty of 
Versailles and an illegal act, which was inaugurated ostensibly 
on the grounds of a technical default by Germany in the delivery 
of certain categories of timber, but really because Poincaré had 
made up his mind that Germany would not fulfil the Treaty of 
Versailles except by violent compulsion. Yet the invasion of the 
Ruhr resulted in the increase in inflation which had been begun 
by the excessive demand for Reparations, and which finally wiped 
out the whole middle class in Germany and produced the National- 
Socialist Party. It created the body of men called the Ruhr 
fighters, who, instead of acquiescing, as the German government 
did, in the military occupation, began to fight the French among the 
slag heaps of the Ruhr. It was in the occupation of the Ruhr that 
the spirit of the National-Socialist movement, that is, the view 
that the way to liberty was not through negotiation but through 
strength, became established in Germany. Finally, came the 
depression which ended the hopes of the German Republic and 
brought Hitler to power. Had it not been for the depression, the 
Republic might have struggled through. But, in this case also, 
Germany was the principal victim of the Ruhr policy. 

Then began another series, as I see it, of tragic events. In 
January 1933, Germany was promised equality in a régime of 
security. But after many negotiations to this end, Sir John 
Simon, after consultation with his French friends who were terrified 
by the advent of Hitler to power, announced at Geneva in October 
1933 that, in effect, no practical steps in the direction of conceding 
equality to Germany could be taken for four more years, and 
M. Paul Boncour added in his speech that, even at the end of four 
years, it would be necessary to take the political situation into 
account. That statement was taken by Germany as a default 
on our promises, and as conclusive proof that the League was 
completely dominated by the victors of Versailles, So she left 
the League; and I have no doubt that if we had been treated in 
the same way we should have taken the same action. The 
episode led, none the less, to tragic results: on the one hand, it 
led to the unlimited rearmament by Germany and, on the other, 


to the conviction that what counts in international affairs is not 
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the force of your case, but the strength of your armaments. If 
any nation has had that conviction borne in on her it has been 
Germany, by everything that has happened to her from 1918 
to 1933. She received nothing substantial in response to reason. 
She only began to recover her position in the world when she had 
begun to acquire the strength which enabled her to take her 
natural rights by unilateral action in defiance of the treaties. 
On the principle that any government that fails to remedy the 
serious grievances of its people in time must face revolution at 
home, I think it is true in international affairs that, unless a 
situation which causes a deep sense of injustice, resentment and 
grievance can be remedied by agreement, it will inevitably be 
remedied by unilateral action, or in the last resort by power 
diplomacy or war. There is no use in talking about the sanctity 
_of treaties unless they are just treaties. That is why, when Ger- 
many violated the Treaty of Versailles by the unilateral re- 
militarisation of the Rhineland, the bulk of public opinion in 
Great Britain supported her on the not wholly unintelligent 
ground that, in a re-arming world, it was no use going to war to 
prevent a nation re-assuming the natural right, accorded to every 
other sovereign State, to defend its own frontiers. 

Is there any doubt that if we put ourselves in the position of 
the Germans, leaving entirely out of account the existence of the 
Nazi régime, we should feel bitterly that we had been unjustly 
and badly treated ever since 1918, that we had just claims against 
the rest of the world, and that if we could not get our just rights 
by agreement we were entitled to take them back by force if we 
could do so? The first thesis upon which I want to found my 
argument, therefore, is that the fundamental cause of the German 
question, which lies at the root of the world’s trouble to-day, 
is the Versailles settlement, and, still more, the train of events 
which followed the Versailles settlement. 


The second and more difficult part of the problem is the fact 
that there is in Germany to-day a totalitarian government of a 
most formidable kind, produced, as I think, essentially by the 
treatment which Germany has received from her neighbours in 
the last fifteen or sixteen years. It is very easy to describe its 
defects from our point of view. It is ultra-nationalist. It is a 
nationalism based on belief in race as the product of blood and 
earth; a form of nationalism which we in Great Britain find it 
very difficult to understand or attach much importance to, in view 
of the complexity of our own human origin, It is based on the 
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complete and compulsory discipline of the whole population under 
the orders of a single leader for the avowed purpose of generating 
national strength. In order to increase national strength it indulges 
in forms of persecution, which are highly repellant to people in 
Great Britain, in order to eliminate those elements in Germany— 
Jews, Christians, pacifists and so on—which, in the view of the 
dominant party, seem to compromise or undermine national strength 
in time of stress. It relies, primarily, not on persuasion, but on 
violence as its method of dealing with its opponents, and on 
propaganda rather than free controversy as the method of forming 
the opinions of its people. In consequence it is subject to the same 
weaknesses and difficulties as every other totalitarian government 
of which history tells us and of which we have recently seen a 
most conspicuous example in Russia. The difficulty of totalitarian 
government as opposed either to traditional monarchy or demo- 
cracy is this: under the democratic system the government can 
be changed whenever the majority of the people like to vote it out 
of power, and the use of police power to repress opinion is unneces- 
sary. There is no need either for revolution or for violent expres- 
sion. The old monarchical system had something of the same 
merit because when the hereditary monarch found he was becoming 
unpopular he dropped his prime minister into the oubliette, saying 
that everything was entirely his fault, and put a new prime 
minister in office. The régime itself was not challenged. The 
very essence of dictatorship, however, is that everything is done 
by the man at the top. He gets all the credit for everything that 
goes well, and therefore he cannot escape the blame for everything 
that goes badly. When any dictator is in power for any length 
of time and discontent begins to arise as it invariably does against 
any government which is long in office, he is faced with the necessity 
of suppressing every form of opinion which seems to challenge his 
authority, and as opinion becomes more vehement and especially 
as opposition appears among his own supporters he is driven 
back inevitably to killing and violence. It is inherent in the sys- 
tem, as is well described by Aristotle two thousand years ago. Now, 
these are the weaknesses, the defects and, what is important from 
our point of view, the dangers of the totalitarian system, which is 
not only based on violence and propaganda, and prone to use it, 
but is often under pressure to lessen internal difficulties by foreign 
adventure. As the ordinary man says: ‘“‘ Can you deal with a 
government based upon such principles? If you do deal with it, 
can you expect it to live up to the undertakings into which it 
has entered ? ”’ 
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On the other hand, I think it must be admitted that National- 
Socialism has done a great deal for Germany. It has undoubtedly 
cleaned up Germany in the ordinary moral sense of the word. 
The defeatism, the corruption so manifest a characteristic in the 
days after the War has disappeared, at any rate from public view. 
It has given discipline and order and a sense of purpose to the 
great majority of young people who in earlier days did not 
know where to go or what they were living for. It has got rid 
of open Communism. I do not think that Communism was a 
menace in the sense that it was ever in a position to seize power in 
Germany, but I think there is some truth in Hitler’s view that 
once real Communism is established in a community it will either 
destroy the traditional form of government or must itself be 
destroyed, because you cannot reason with Communism. Com- 
munism is a religious movement which admittedly adopts violence 
as its technique, so that it can only be met by violence. National- 
Socialists say that at least they have given Germany peace, and 
have stopped the constant street fights and continual unrest 
arising out of the conflict between two violent movements raging 
up and down Germany. Communist violence may be considered 
preferable to Fascist violence, but once either gets really rooted 
in a country there will be no peace until either both are suppressed 
or one eats up the other. Unfortunately, too, Germany was 
afflicted by a disease from which Great Britain has never yet 
suffered, a multiplicity of parties in the Reichstag which could 
not be remedied by the ordinary electoral process. Election 
after election was fought, but the parties always came back 
substantially as numerous as before. I do not think it is possible 
for any country to have a strong government, a government 
which is capable of dealing either with international problems or 
with domestic problems, if it has to be based on the shifting 
sands of a multiplicity of parties. So, however much people 
may dislike National-Socialism, the fact must be faced that, in 
the eyes of the great majority of Germans, Hitler is a saviour, 
who has given them back international security and standing 
and internal order, employment and purpose. 


Now how is one to deal with a Germany which, in my view, 
has claims against the rest of the world on the grounds of justice, 
claims which are the main cause of re-armament and inter- 
national unrest, but which has a government which many people 
so respect that they feel that, if concessions are made to it which 
will strengthen its national power, it will use that power as the 
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basis for fresh and unreasonable demands, backed, I do not say 
by war but by force, and so lead Europe from one difficulty to 
another? In order to answer that question I must first examine 
what I may call Germany’s claims, or where, after as dispassionate 
an examination of the problem as possible, I think that revision 
of the status quo should be made in favour of Germany. 

Let me deal first with Eastern Europe. Speaking very 
broadly, the German thesis of to-day is that she is entitled to self- 
determination in Central Europe. The War was fought for 
self-determination, and at the end of the War not only were 
certain groups of Germans like the Austrians forbidden to unite 
with Germany, but considerable numbers of Germans just outside 
the German frontiers were united with other countries. The Polish 
Corridor, though then largely peopled by Germans, was created, 
and severed Germany’s connection with East Prussia. Cities 
like Danzig, which had always been German since the beginning of 
history, were cut away from Germany. Now, if the principle of 
self-determination were applied on behalf of Germany in the way 
in which it was applied against her, it would mean the re-entry 
of Austria into Germany, the union of the Sudetendeutsch, 
Danzig, and possibly Memel with Germany, and certain adjust- 
ments with Poland in Silesia and the Corridor. If that solution 
were adopted, especially if it were effected as a result of force, I 
think that most people would feel that the last state of Europe 
would be more serious and more difficult than the first. Yet the 
demand, in itself, is not wicked or absurd. Is there any 
alternative ? 

I do not propose to argue at the moment whether the alterna- 
tive is practicable or not, but to consider what might be a solution 
if everybody were reasonable. Is not the right basis for the solu- 
tion of the situation in Eastern Europe—which obviously cannot 
continue indefinitely as fifteen or sixteen mutually suspicious 
sovereign States—the same kind of solution as that we have 
chosen in the British Commonwealth? Supposing, on the one 
hand, that Germany finally and irrevocably recognised the 
independence of all the nations of Eastern Europe, and, on the 
other, that the nations of Eastern Europe, in return for such 
recognition, came into what may be called the political and 
economic orbit of Germany, might not Europe settle down? Let 
me give an illustration from South Africa. The reason why the 
South African situation is tolerable to-day is not because the 
British in South Africa are highly delighted at being a minority, 
for they continually complain that the Dutch majority gets most 
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of the jobs and has a perpetual preponderance in the legislature. 
What makes the situation tolerable is that the Dutch majority 
has accepted, and now I think without serious reservation, 
membership of the British Commonwealth of Nations. In other 
words, South Africa is now in the general British orbit, and on the 
strength of that the British South Africans are loyal South Africans 
and accept a situation in which so far as one can see they will be 
permanently in the minority so far as political power is concerned, 
while the Dutch treat them fairly and without suspicion because 
they are loyal citizens. But supposing our Dutch friends, for 
whatever reason, decided to move into some other orbit, let 
us say the Japanese or the German orbit, the situation in South 
Africa, and the situation as between Great Britain and South 
Africa, would become almost impossible. The local British would 
say that they would not be used in support of an anti-British 
system, and the Dutch would begin to suspect their loyalty. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, would become extremely 
suspicious of every act of policy of the South African Government. 
Now that, as I see it, is the root of the difficulty in a country 
like Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia, because she is afraid of 
the future of her own independence, leans first on France and 
secondly on Moscow, and that means that the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia are unwilling to form part, wholeheartedly, of a State 
which is pursuing, in their view, an anti-German policy. The 
Czechs, therefore, are frightened to give to the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia the position in the State which the Dutch feel no 
difficulty at all in giving to the British in South Africa. If the 
German-Czechoslovak question could be solved in this way the 
whole European problem would change for the better. Similarly 
with other minority neighbours. 

Then on the economic side there is a certain natural balance 
between the various countries of South-Eastern Europe and 
Germany. If political antagonism could be eliminated, economic 
arrangements could be made between the various States which 
would give to all of them a higher standard of living and far 
greater economic stability. And, provided it was done by agree- 
ment, I cannot see that vast Russia to the east or the satisfied 
colonial powers to the west ought to object. Onthecontrary, their 
greatest need is that Central Europe should settle down, and that 
is only possible, in my view, under German leadership. 

The other main aspect of the German question is the colonial 
economic problem. When Dr. Schacht is presented with the 
usual British contention that colonies are not much use, that 
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really we get almost nothing from them, that they are a burden 
and a liability, and that we will do everything with them except 
give them up to anybody else, he replies that these considerations 
may have been true in pre-War days when the development of any 
colony depended on whether free capitalists thought that they 
could make a profit on using their capital for the purpose, but 
that the situation is very different to-day in a world of economic 
nationalism and universal governmental intervention in economic 
affairs. Unless the policy of Mr. Cordell Hull prevails, and I hope 
it will, unless Great Britain goes in much more vigorously than 
she has yet done for a reduction of international barriers to trade 
and for the “ open door ’”’ in the colonies, we are faced with a 
world in which most countries are still moving in the direction 
of self-sufficiency. In such circumstances it is very difficult for 
any country, especially a manufacturing country, to acquire the 
foreign exchange with which it may buy raw materials or food- 
stuffs from other countries by the process of selling manufactured 
goods abroad, because no countryis willing to receive manufactured 
articles in any considerable quantity; since it is the first principle 
of high protectionism to refuse to accept from abroad anything 
which can be manufactured at home. Dr. Schacht accordingly 
declares that, in these circumstances, the colonial problem becomes 
an entirely different matter. Ifa colonial area is included in the 
tariff zone of the mother country, and if the latter assumes the 
control of the trade of that colony with other countries, then 
the muther country can develop whatever natural resources the 
colony has with its own currency without first having to obtain 
foreign exchange. If the mother country wants to produce 
rubber or fats, or whatever it is, provided it can control the ingress 
and egress of trade with the colony concerned, it can provide for 
development with marks or pounds or francs, or whatever its 
national currency is; no doubt more expensively than the 
material could be bought elsewhere if foreign exchange could be 
obtained in the open market, but it can be done, so to speak, with 
the mother country’s own money. Rubber plantations, or planta- 
tions that produce fat, can be developed with the national 
manufactures, local workers can be paid with the national 
currency, and they can be required to buy with that currency the 
produce of the mother country. Therefore, in these days, colonies 
have, economically, an entirely different significance from what 
they had in the freer conditions of the earlier capitalist age. 
Dr. Schacht goes on to say that, inasmuch as Germany is singu- 
larly deficient in raw materials and is not in a position even to 
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produce all her own foodstuffs, and since the greater part of the 
world has become economically highly nationalist, the colonial 
question is now very important, not only as a symbol of the 
restoration of German self-respect and the withdrawal of the 
accusation that she was unfit to have colonies, but as a vital 
element in her own economic system if she is to attain the standard 
of living which the rest of us think necessary for a civilised country. 
I think there is a great deal in Dr. Schacht’s case. Colonies 
become important in proportion as economic nationalism dominates 
the world. If we cannot get back to freer trade, and even if we 
can, I would try to find, by mutual concession among colonial 
Powers, areas, say in Central West Africa or in the Pacific, where 
Germany could develop sources of supply of certain raw materials 
or tropical foodstuffs which she cannot produce at home. 

Finally, there is the question of Germany’s “‘ place in the sun.” 
It is a difficult question. It is largely concerned, I think, with 
the future of the League of Nations. The League, in Germany’s 
view, is in effect a combination of the beneficiaries of the Treaty 
of Versailles who are mainly concerned with maintaining what is 
left of that Treaty, and with “ putting a ring round Germany.” 
I think that that is not an unfair description of the League and its 
attitude to Germany since 1920, and I do not believe that the 
League can come into its own until justice has been done to 
Germany. Directly a solution of the German problem can be 
found, the dangerous alliance system will begin to disappear, and 
the League, with Germany as a central member of it, will begin 
to revive. 

I venture to think that if it were not for the anxieties felt about 
the policy and intentions of the National-Socialist régime, there is 
hardly anybody who would not say that, if a solution of the German 
problem could be found on the three bases I have mentioned, 
it ought to be done. If the situation created in 1918 could be 
remedied by bringing about in Eastern Europe the kind of Mittel 
Europa on the model of the British Empire which I have described ; 
if by some such means as I have suggested, and on the basis 
of Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant so far as the 
treatment of the natives is concerned, there could be found for 
Germany areas overseas in which she could produce those special 
raw materials or minerals necessary to supplement her own 
economy; and if Germany could be convinced that the League 
of Nations is not a combination of her enemies, but a group of 
European nations in which a satisfied Germany would have as 
much influence as anybody else, I think the peace of the world 
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would be secure. My own view is that there will be no lasting 
peace until some such solution is found. 


Admittedly, I think, the present régime in Germany has been 
created by the policy of her neighbours, and mainly by the policy 
of keeping Germany down and “encircled,” which has been 
relentlessly pursued by France since 1920. But when I say 
French policy, I do not mean to hold France alone responsible 
for that policy, because I think the United States and Great 
Britain are equally responsible. I have already described how 
we both defaulted on the original Treaty of Guarantee to France. 
France was deserted in 1920. Few of us realise how terrible a 
thing that was for France, for the reason that equality for Germany 
in itself means inequality for France. France has a population 
of about forty millions, as against Germany’s sixty-five or seventy 
millions. She does not possess the same industrial resources, nor 
the same organising power. Further, the psychological situation 
left over by the last war is not always understood. There were two 
defeated nations. On the one hand Germany was defeated by 
the world combination against her, and had imposed upon her 
the severe and drastic punishment the general character of which 
I have tried to describe. On the other hand, if you look at the 
War as the last of the historic struggles between France and 
Germany, it was France who was defeated. In other words, 
France by herself could never have got Germany off French soil 
in Ig18, any more than she was able to do soin 1870. Therefore, 
in looking at the policy of France, it must be recognised that 
without some addition of strength from outside it is impossible 
for France to face Germany alone. That is why France made 
the alliances in Eastern Europe, why she insisted on the unilateral 
disarmament of Germany, why she insisted as long as she could 
on the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, why she has always 
refused to give any concession to Germany which she has not been 
forced to give, and why M. Barthou refused to entertain Hitler’s 
offers, on the one hand, of an army of three hundred thousand 
men, and, on the other, of an air force half the size of the French 
air force or one-third that of all neighbouring air forces, whichever 
was the smaller. France would not let go of the smallest fragment 
of the Versailles settlement until she was given an alternative 
security from some other source. 

That situation is changed to-day. While Great Britain took 
advantage of France’s armaments or alliances to disarm, and 
left France to deal with Europe in her own way, one of the most 
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important consequences of British rearmament and of the new 
Locarno guarantees which we gave in April 1936 is that, at long 
last, we have not only entered into a joint defensive entente with 
France, but for the first time are in a position to mobilise behind 
it, or shall be in a position to do so, really effective strength. It is 
that reason which makes me believe that we can eliminate from 
our minds the fears and hates which are the subject matter of 
propaganda in all countries to-day, and not least in our own, and 
that we are in a better position to make a serious attempt to see 
whether it is not possible to come to terms with Germany before 
Europe and the world become rigidly embraced in the two great 
hostile alliance systems of which everyone is talking at present. 
We shall be able to enter those discussions from strength and not 
from weakness. 

How is it possible to enter into such discussions? Can the 
League of Nations do it? I doubt it. I think it is true to say 
that League policy in relation to Germany has always been a 
policy of dictation by the beneficiaries of Versailles. It has been 
the failure of the League to attempt in any serious way to do 
justice to Germany, either when she was a Republic or since, 
which is the fundamental reason for the moral decline of the League 
to-day. Why did we fail in connection with Abyssinia? No 
doubt there are many reasons. For instance, I have always 
thought that the most fatal policy any government ever adopted 
was to allow Sir Samuel Hoare to make his speech at Geneva in 
September 1935 without first being sure that it could be followed 
by action. I was, at the time, very doubtful whether he should 
have made that speech at all but, having made it, I thought 
we should have seen it through, and I did not hesitate to say 
during the general election of November 1935 that, if necessary, 
we ought to have closed the Suez Canal or taken some equiva- 
lent action. But the fundamental reason why the League failed 
in regard to Abyssinia was because everybody was mainly 
concerned to maintain those unilateral discriminations against 
Germany which ought to have been removed many years ago. 
That was why nobody saw it through. Supposing the League 
had done justice to Germany in earlier years, and Germany had 
been a member of the League, I do not think there would have been 
any trouble at all. Instead, everybody was looking at Germany 
to see whether she proposed to take advantage of the situation 
in order to remilitarise the Rhineland, which from every moral 
point of view, seventeen years after the Armistice, she was entitled 
to do. 
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So, for the time being, I rule out the League of Nations as the 
instrument for making a settlement with Germany. Is there any 
alternative way? There are in my view two possibilities. The 
first is that a commission should be set up, under the chairmanship 
of someone appointed by the President of the United States, 
on which should sit no beneficiary of the Treaty of Versailles 
—neither Great Britain nor France, nor Czechoslovakia, nor 
Poland, nor any other country which benefitted—and ask it to 
investigate what alterations in the status quo are, in its opinion, 
advisable or necessary to bring about a relationship between 
Germany and her neighbours which could justly be regarded as a 
basis for peace. , No government could promise beforehand to 
endorse the decision of such a body. But I venture to think that, 
if it were possible to set up such a tribunal and to obtain a report 
from really eminent people with political experience, not one of 
whom belonged to a country which in any direct way could be 
said to be a beneficiary under the Treaty of Versailles, a set 
of recommendations might result which would pave the way 
to real discussions which might lead towards a final settlement. 

Failing that, I see no alternative at the moment but a British 
initiative. As I have said, we have at last given to France the 
guarantee which we promised in 1918 and we are in a position, 
or in a far better position than before, to make that guarantee 
good. We are thus in a position to talk with Germany without 
incurring the charge that we are deserting France, for I would 
reaffirm in the strongest terms the defensive Locarno guarantee, 
while reaffirming also that we are in no way bound by France’s 
understandings with other Powers; therefore the great stumbling- 
block to negotiation in the past has been removed. 

I do not think that the Spanish situation is fundamental to 
the problem which I have been describing, although it may lead 
to an international temper which will make the solution of that 
problem very difficult. In my view, Hitler’s interest in the 
Spanish question is mainly what is not very euphoniously called 
ideological. I do not think that Germany has any territorial or 
colonial aspirations in Spain. I think, on the other hand, that 
Hitler, with his well-known antagonism to Communism, feels that 
the possibility of what he would call a Red Spain is so serious 
for Europe, and consequently for National-Socialist Germany, 
that he will go to very great lengths to prevent the success of 
what he regards as a Red Government. That, I believe, is the 
root of the problem in Spain as far as Hitler is concerned. But 
it involves an inevitable collision with Great Britain for the reason 
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that we do not take that view. In our view the Spanish problem 
is fundamentally a civil war. I do not think the majority of 
British people want to see either side win outright. They want 
something to come out of Spain which will be a more temperate 
form of government than a victory for either of the two extreme 
parties to-day. But in any case they feel that this is a matter 
which should be left to the Spaniards, and that it is wrong for 
anybody else to interfere, in order to bring about a solution 
according to their particular point of view. On the other hand, 
I think that while the attitude of Italy is in some ways similar to 
that of Germany, it is also strategic. She is concerned with the 
future of peace in the Mediterranean and her policy may therefore 
be a challenge to British strategic interests in that historic sea. 
That is why the Spanish problem is dangerous. There is a 
conflict of principle between Germany and ourselves, and a 
conflict of national strategic interest between Italy and ourselves. 
It will be difficult to come to grips with the main German question 
until the Spanish question is out of the way. 


The root of the German problem to-day, therefore, is that at 
the back of our minds we feel that there is still justice to be done 
to Germany, and in the front of our minds we have grave doubts 
as to the consequences of trying to do justice to Germany as 
long as the National-Socialist Party is in office. 

On that problem I would only make one comment. The 
removal of legitimate grievances removes the basis of discontent 
and feelings which the advocates of forcible expansion can exploit 
for their own ends, even though it may also improve a nation’s 
strategic position for aggression. To refuse to do justice lest 
the concessions involved may be abused, is to make explosion 
eventually inevitable. An old saying ‘Fiat justicia ruat 
coelum,” is the only basis for peace even if it involves risks, and 
in the long run it is cheaper and safer to prepare to defend yourself 
against unjust aggression, than to do injustice in the hope of 
preventing it altogether, as the history of Germany since 1920 
abundantly proves. A first step towards solving the problem of 
Germany and the dilemma involved is a firm but friendly explora- 
tion by the British Government of the whole position in Berlin. 
It is impossible to make final judgments till that has been done. 


May I, in conclusion, say a word about diplomatic methods in 
the contemporary world? We have now passed out of a world in 
which the power and prestige of the Allied Powers was so over- 
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whelming that international questions could be dealt with by dis- 
cussions in which we had the power of decision in our own hands. 
We are now once more in the traditional world in which successful 
diplomacy is inseparably connected with the strength that can 
be brought to bear behind one’s case. That situation is almost 
inevitable under conditions of international anarchy, and the 
League of Nations, in my view, cannot alter the position, because 
it is based upon the sovereignty of its member States. The League 
will work as long as the principal nations of the world are funda- 
mentally satisfied with the status guo. If we can solve the German 
problem, we shall recreate the conditions in which the League 
can function. Byt unless the League can find a method of altering 
the status quo, which it has not yet done, I do not think the League 
system, as originally conceived, can work when a number of 
important States are profoundly dissatisfied with the status quo. 
The League then, inevitably, degenerates into a combination 
which, on the one hand, mainly seeks to maintain the status quo, 
and, on the other, seeks to alter it. 

I would strongly urge that under the conditions of to-day our 
international policy must be based on a clear appreciation of where 
real strength lies. It is not enough to be convinced of the rightness 
of our case. Before taking action we must be sure that there is 
strength behind it also. As I have already indicated, the fatal 
mistake made about Abyssinia was that we did not really estimate 
beforehand whether in issuing the challenge to Mussolini we either 
had the strength or the will to see it through. One of the difficul- 
ties of the democratic system is that we are so accustomed to free 
controversy, so accustomed to the view that resolutions can 
eventually be turned into votes, and so, after a general election, 
to political power, that we are inclined to think that our demo- 
cratic methods can be applied to international affairs also. But we 
cannot do this. To begin with, our arguments do not reach the 
other countries, and, if they do, they will have no more influence 
than have the arguments of other countries upon us. And there 
is no general election to decide the case. In diplomacy you have 
to agree or resort to force. So in every crisis you have first to 
face the question of whether you, and such friends as you may 
have in the League of Nations and elsewhere, are really in a position 
to win in the case of war, because if you are certain, and the other 
person is certain, that you are going to win, and your case is 
reasonably sound, you will probably win, and without war. But 
bluff, which was fundamentally what happened in September 
1935, is the most fatal policy, especially for a democracy to-day. 
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Therefore, to-day the important thing is for us to consider our 
political ideals in the light of the power which we can actually 
bring to bear behind them, and not to take decisions on the 
policy we propose to pursue until we know what physical power 
we can rely upon, and what countries are willing to act with us. 
Because, in the last resort, whether you are talking in terms of the 
League of Nations or not, in a world which consists of sovereign 
national States and which is, therefore, fundamentally an anarchy, 
the ultimate thing behind policy is force, just as the ultimate 
power behind law inside the State is force. Therefore I venture 
to think that the two most important things we have to do to-day 
are, on the one hand to consider whether there is any way of 
removing those root causes of the German problem that still 
spring from the Versailles settlement and, secondly, how far any 
action we may wish to take in foreign affairs is supported by a 
really superior strength which we, and any allies we may have, 
are in a position to bring to bear in a crisis. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he had the unexpected pleasure of 
expressing a considerable measure of agreement with one or two of the 
things the lecturer had said. He had expected to find himself in total 
disagreement on every single point.. He agreed that nothing would be 
more fatal than a policy of bluff, and that Great Britain should contem- 
plate no policy without considering the power that lay behind it, al- 
though he would qualify that statement by saying “‘ the power which 
belief in her ideals would enable her to put behind it.”” With regard 
to all other points, especially the historical arguments, he was in com- 
plete disagreement. All these arguments could be traversed. What 
was mistakenly called German ‘‘ War Guilt’? had been mentioned. 
In 1919, when the Germans protested against the text of the draft 
treaty of Versailles, a very able and penetrating reply had been written 
putting the case very cogently. Mr. Philip Kerr (now Lord Lothian) 
had been the author. Was his judgment unsound then, and if so was 
it sound to-day ? 

The speaker had said Germany, Germany, Germany where he ought 
to have said Hitler, Hitler, Hitler. Was he aware that to-day 70 per 
cent. of the German people were in sullen revolt against Hitler, that 
animosity between Catholics and Protestants had disappeared, that 
peasants and large landowners alike were straining at the leash to get 
away from the present ruinous system? When German trade unionists 
had been asked, not long ago, by their own people, why they could not 
do anything, they replied that it was because ‘‘ they ’’ had got all the 
machine-guns. In what language had the lecturer spoken with Herr 
Hitler? A conversation through an interpreter was unreliable, and 
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even Germans who had spoken German with Hitler had never been able 
to trust his word. The present speaker had been invited to visit 
Hitler, but after the murderous “ clean up ”’ of 30th June 1934 he did 
not care to meet such a man. 

The real issue was: how were the German people to be saved 
for Europe? South Africa had been mentioned. There two White 
minorities lived under the pressure of a great Black majority, and 
one of those White minorities lived in fear of German strategic designs. 
In 191r Botha had warned Winston Churchill that Germany meant 
ill to Great Britain, and said that when the time came he would clear 
them out of German South-West Africa. 

There remained the great question of how to deal with Germany 
at the present time. Great Britain should show her ideals plainly to 
the German people, and uphold their right to live, even if she had to 
break with Hitler. 


LorD ARNOLD said that there would be unanimous appreciation 
of the able address given by Lord Lothian. If the views of the last 
speaker prevailed, he was afraid peace in Europe would not last long. 
Also he felt sceptical about statistics to the effect that about 70 per cent. 
of the German people were against Hitler. He had been hearing that 
sort of thing about Italy for years, and also each autumn it had been 
said that Hitler could not survive another winter. We must recognise 
that Hitler was in power in Germany, and the only alternative to 
negotiating with Germany, and that meant with Hitler, was—sooner 
or later—war. It was ridiculous to speak of standing behind the 
German people against Hitler. 

He had been very impressed by Lord Lothian’s closing remarks 
concerning British initiative. This had been lacking for a long time. 
Mr. Lansbury had quoted an eminent German who said that there would 
never be peace in Europe until Germany’s economic position was 
altered. What had Great Britain done in that direction? Everyone 
knew that the Ottawa Agreements, for instance, were an offence to a 
country like Germany. The British Empire comprised a quarter of 
the world’s territory and population, and more than a quarter of the 
world’s wealth. Out of twenty-five essential commodities and minerals 
there were adequate supplies in the British Empire of eighteen. 
Germany had adequate supplies of only four, and she had no colonies 
whatever. Great Britain had not only done nothing in regard to 
Germany’s demand for colonies, but had indicated that nothing would 
be done. It was impossible that Germany should continue to have no 
overseas territory, while Great Britain, with her smaller population 
which would soon be declining, should retain in the British Empire a 
quarter of the world’s territory. If Great Britain were in the position 
of Germany she would feel exactly as Germany does. British states- 
men were not good at putting themselves in the position of other people. 
Some small concession in the matter of colonies would have an enormous 
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psychological effect. But if provocative attacks were to be made on 
Germany by a section of the British Press, and if a very temperate 
speech by the British Ambassador in Berlin suggesting that considera- 
tion should be given to certain achievements in Germany was to be 
considered almost a crime, then it was almost impossible to bring about 
a better understanding with Germany. Mr. Gladstone had laid it down 
as a vital principle of foreign policy that no one had a right to subject 
a great nation to a system of moral espionage and to a constant stream 
of invective. Yet both of these things had been and were being done 
by many politicians in Great Britain. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact had not been mentioned. The Times had 
said that no Englishman in German shoes would consent to accept the 
commitments of a new treaty while the Franco-Soviet Pact and the 
Czecho-Soviet Pact remained in existence. These pacts constituted 
a partialencirclement of Germany. Here British initiative should make 
it clear to France that if war came through either of those pacts, Great 
Britain would not fight. During the last few years Germany had 
made offer after offer in respect of disarmament and of appeasement in 
Europe. Nothing had come of any of these offers except the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement. This was because the foreign policy of 
Great Britain had been too much dominated by France. However 
reasonable an offer might be which Hitler made, the next morning the 
Paris press would be yelping that it was a trap. It was time that 
Great Britain had a foreign policy of her own. France would certainly 
not have been enthusiastic about the visit of Baron von Neurath to 
London, but that projected visit seemed to mark the beginning of a 
British initiative. It was necessary to bring about a better under- 
standing with Germany, to see her point of view, and to meet her just 
grievances. Violence and persecution of the Jews were disliked by all, 
but these were lesser matters when compared with the great issue of 
peace and war. Earl Baldwin had said that another European war 
would very probably mean the overthrow of the rulers in every country 
participating, and complete barbarism from one end of the Continent 
to the other. It was worth making an effort to avoid that. 


LorpD ALLEN OF HuRTWOOD said that he had not been satisfied 
either by the failure of Lord Arnold to be practical, or by the somewhat 
fierce abruptness of Mr. Wickham Steed. The tangled problems of 
Europe would not be solved by the evasiveness of the one or the 
unsympathetic precision of the other. 

The lecturer had tried to find some practical method of solving the 
European problem. On the one hand he gave the impression of being 
a great realist, on the other hand he seemed to be the embodiment of 
intellectual non-sequiturs in the arguments he used. He was quite 
right in saying that the one war in Europe that would almost certainly 
lead to world war would be a dispute with Germany. Therefore justice 
for Germany was a prime necessity. That was so both on the merits 
of the case and in order to prevent world war. But the lecturer had 
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also repeatedly asserted that it was not possible, while national 
sovereignty remained, to have a procedure by which the law could be 
collectively protected. Surely he must realise that justice could not 
be done to Germany unless the other nations concerned were assured of 
collective protection against unlawful procedure. This was the dual 
issue which must be faced in Europe. How then could we negotiate 
peace with Germany? 

Negotiations had always broken down because Great Britain, the 
one nation with prestige and influence sufficient to unlock the door, 
persisted in negotiating in the wrong way. Great Britain quite realised 
that she could not fully defend the Treaty of Versailles, and wished to 
remedy its defects. But she always tried to build a general peace by 
the mistaken procedure of attacking separate issues in isolation. To 
take one instance. Germany claimed to have a grievance with regard 
to raw materials. Thereupon a committee was set up under the aus- 
pices of the League, itself one of the points in dispute, to inquire into 
the matter. But its terms of reference did not include the question 
of colonies and mandates. Naturally Germany refused to take part 
in the discussions under such circumstances. 

There was only one way to deal with the situation. An offer ought 
to be made at Geneva, covering all points in dispute. Great Britain 
should spread a map of the procedure of peace covering all subjects 
simultaneously. Something of this kind had been done by President 
Wilson in his Fourteen Points. All subjects had been brought under 
review together. Having given evidence of bona fide intention, 
indicating that Great Britain was prepared for the first time since 
Versailles to grant absolute equality of status to Germany, an attitude 
of response would be unlocked in Germany. This offer should not be 
followed by an unwieldy world conference, which would fail because 
adequate preparations would not have been made beforehand. It 
should be followed by diplomatic exchanges and then by Fact-Finding 
Commissions which would deal with the subjects simultaneously— 
colonies, mandates, territorial readjustments, raw materials and 
revolutionary propaganda across frontiers either from the Right or the 
Left which cut across the work of the League of Nations. Finally, an 
offer such as this could not be made unless it was at the same time 
declared that Great Britain was prepared, having made an offer of 
justice, to join those nations who were willing collectively to guarantee 
the signature of that treaty when signed. Unless this was done there 
could not be created the mood of security out of which justice could 
emerge. Did not Lord Lothian agree that if justice had been done and 
the law made equal for all nations, then there must also be a system, 
such as that of the League, to guarantee the peace of Europe, even if 
national sovereignty still remained ? 


Mr. W. F. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS thought that it was in the com- 
bination of the views of the first two speakers in the discussion that the 
British could most justly and effectively play their part. The lecturer 
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had advocated such a view, and the meeting was indebted to him on 
that account. He had stated that public opinion in Great Britain 
would be very different with regard to Germany were it not for the 
fact that for the past four years the latter had been under the Nazi 
system of government. The problem could only be solved if pro- 
German and anti-German differences of opinion were put aside. It 
seemed impossible to get away from an attitude of partisanship. The 
speaker thought it rather a pity that Great Britain had refused so 
categorically to take part in the naval demonstration desired by Ger- 
many during the preceding week. The Germans had been prepared to 
compromise, and if Great Britain had sent a few of her smaller ships to 
steam up and down Spanish waters, it seemed with reasonable security 
from any untoward incident, Germany might not have withdrawn from 
the Spanish patrol scheme, and the present dilemma might have been 
avoided. British collective public opinion when it became too forceful 
was inclined to hamper and handicap the action of the government. 
Had that opinion been a little less uncertain, and a little less difficult 
to gauge, the speech made at the end of the previous week by the 
Prime Minister might have been made a little earlier, and might have 
borne the fruit which, quite obviously, the Prime Minister hoped that 
it would bear. 


A MEMBER said that it seemed to him utterly impossible for Great 
Britain to have participated in a naval demonstration off the coast of 
Spain. Germany had constituted herself accuser, judge, and exe- 
cutioner of an alleged offence which had not been proved. Whether 
a man were sentenced to a week’s imprisonment, or six months, was 
not relevant if he was innocent. A demonstration by a few British 
ships would have been quite as bad as a demonstration by the whole 
fleet. 

He admired the lecturer’s clarity, and his genuine goodwill and 
desire to find a way out of the present impasse, but there seemed to be 
a growing realisation of the difficulty of dealing with the Nazi régime. 
It had been said that Germany got nothing from 1919 onwards until 
that régime came into power. In 1926, while Great Britain had nearly 
two million unemployed, Germany was getting loans from abroad and 
was experiencing prosperity, which if to some extent artificial was at 
the time contrasted with conditions here to German advantage. The 
evacuation of the Rhineland was also carried out in advance of Treaty 
schedule. Germany had had more loans from abroad than she ever 
paid in reparations. It had also been stated that the German Republic 
was ended by the economic distress which brought Hitler to power. 
Hitler came to power through an intrigue which went wrong. He was 
meant to be the footstool of others, but when the time came the 
footstool kicked away those who meant to use it and ruled in their 
place. 

The speaker had recently seen a visitor from East Prussia who 
would confirm what the first speaker in the discussion had said about 
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the discontent now prevailing in Germany. A reputable newspaper 
said that it would be difficult to find any group in Germany which was 
not in some degree in opposition to the Government, apart, of course, 
from those connected with it. The Churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
farmers, shopkeepers, artisans, all were becoming increasingly opposed 
to the present régime. Again, could a German signature to a treaty 
be relied upon at present? That was a fundamental question. What 
had happened to Non-Intervention at their hands? Co-operation 
with Hitler Germany meant dictation by that country. When what 
they wished done was not done then co-operation ceased. Self- 
determination in Central Europe had been mentioned. This had been 
tried in the case of the Saar, but everyone knew that the Saar had been 
filled with Secret Police to superintend the supposed free voting! 
Self-determination 4s it was understood by democratic countries did 
not exist with regard to Germany. 

In the case of raw materials, Dr. Schacht was so clever that people 
were apt to be misled by the subtlety of his arguments. What did 
Norway and Sweden and Switzerland, which had no colonies, do for 
their raw materials? Germany was short of raw materials because of 
her own policy. She concentrated all her energies upon rearmament, 
and imported vast quantities of raw materials of no consequence for 
the production of goods, and then tried to manufacture wool or rubber, 
for instance, by means of chemicals. There was the same fallacy in the 
currency argument. The British Empire consisted of a number of 
semi-sovereign States who had not all the same currency, but were 
allied voluntarily with sterling. Germany could enter the sterling 
area, but Dr. Schacht did not wish that to happen. Germany desired 
territory under her own control in order to force the natives to buy 
goods from Germany that could be bought more cheaply elsewhere. 
They had done this with the Balkan countries, who, now that they could 
sell their products on the world markets, were not anxious to continue 
paying so heavily for what they received from Germany or rather 
failed to receive because in many cases the result was not payment 
either in goods or cash but only debts. If Germany owned her own 
territory she could take the rubber produced by the natives, for instance, 
instead of allowing them to sell it in the best market, and give them 
in return German products extravagantly priced. This was exploita- 
tion and quite inconsistent with mandate or British Empire theory. 
Germany could buy and had bought large quantities of goods from 
tropical countries. She could purchase everything she needed for 
civilian use if she would produce articles at saleable prices for export, 
and reduce her fantastic outlay on armaments which entailed importing 
excess supplies of copper, nickel, etc., instead of wool and cotton. 
In conclusion, he begged the lecturer to answer the question what faith 
he had in a promise given by Hitler Germany ? 


Dr. W. J. Rose said that he had been present, recently, at a 
two-day conference at Rhodes House in Oxford between English 
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university men and about twenty-two German university students and 
middle-aged university men who certainly represented the mind of the 
Fiihrer. Everything that had been discussed at the present meeting 
had been discussed there. The speaker would like, on the basis of 
those discussions, to deal with what would happen if, as the lecturer had 
advocated, Central and Eastern Europe were to be drawn into the 
German political orbit. They had been assured in Oxford that 
Germany wished for no territorial expansion. whatsoever, but she 
wanted autonomy for her minorities all over the world. The kind of 
autonomy she desired for them was cultural autonomy. Now, the 
type of “‘cultural’’ autonomy as it is understood within the British 
Empire was quite different from the kind of autonomy envisaged by 
Berlin to-day. Everything in the German system to-day was politics, 
the schools, their money, everything, and that was why the Czechs and 
the Poles and all the other countries in the Balkans and Central Europe 
were afraid of what the German professor at Oxford termed “ cultural ”’ 
autonomy for the German minorities. 

Whatever the British might think of the type of Mittel Europa 
described by the lecturer, the 100,000,000 non-German people of Central 
Europe did not want it. Nor did they expect Great Britain to go there 
tofight forthem. Ifleft to manage for themselves they would probably 
be able to take care of themselves. 


Major-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM (in the Chair) said that the 
all-important question in his mind was whether there was still time. 

Hitler had come into power because each successive concession 
in respect of the Versailles settlement had been made just too late, when 
it could be represented as being due not to generosity but to fear. 
If Hitler’s predecessors had been given freely what Hitler had ac- 
quired by force, he would never have come into power. Indeed, it was 
hardly too much to say that Hitler owed his position to the Allies. 
That was the tragedy of the present state of affairs in Europe. 


THE Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN said that the reason he 
had changed his opinion with regard to War Guilt from the opinion 
contained in the reply of the Allies given in 1919 was that the reply 
was based upon the information then available to the British public 
during the War and after four years of continuous propaganda. He 
had since read a large number of the books published in English, of 
which the American were the best, in regard to the origins of the War, 
and they all pointed to the fact that the information obtained in 1919 
was neither accurate nor complete. He was not in the least ashamed 
of having changed his opinion. 

The arguments of the third speaker in the discussion he considered 
to be non sequitur. He had said that justice should be done to Ger- 
many, but that this could not be done until collective security had been 
created. But, in fact, there had been complete collective security 
up to the time when Germany became heavily rearmed. After the 
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War an absolute system of collective security had been created, with 
Germany disarmed and her Western frontier open to attack, and the 
moment she began to rearm this system was reinforced by alliances. 
In spite of this, no effective move had ever been made towards meeting 
Germany’s just claims. That was why the lecturer was suspicious of a 
system that advocated military sanctions without providing anything 
effective to bring about this revision which the third speaker had put 
forward as being so necessary. The root of the trouble, and it had been 
so since the Armistice, was that there was a group of people in Europe 
who thought that the only way to keep the peace was to keep Germany 
artificially weak. Military sanctions might be necessary in order to 
keep what one had got, but as a means of bringing Germany back into 
the League emphasis on a sanction system without effective revision 
had failed over and over again, and would continue to do so. Germany 
had been taught that she got nothing unless she was strong enough to 
take it. Her policy of unilateral action had been forced upon her by 
that of her neighbours. Only if the type of settlement mentioned by 
the third speaker or by the lecturer himself, the outcome of recommend- 
ations of impartial third-party judges, among whom were none of the 
beneficiaries of the Versailles Treaty, were carried out would it be 
possible to create a true system of collective security. 


LorpD ALLEN asked whether, in the case of such negotiations taking 
place, the lecturer would agree to the system of collective security. 


Lorp LorHIAN replied that if a settlement which an independent 
party deemed just were carried through then he would agree to a system 
of collective security, but he would not agree to a system which was 
simply an armed alliance for maintaining the status quo. 

With regard to the validity of German promises the lecturer felt 
that all the totalitarian States, Russia, Germany and Italy had a differ- 
ent standard of values from the democratic countries, especially satisfied 
democracies, because they were subject to internal pressures towards 
external action to which democracies were not. On the other hand 
when a country had grievances, the probability of their taking violent 
action which would menace the peace of others lessened as the grievances 
were removed. There was no doubt that the best foundation for peace 
was justice. If there was justice there was less likelihood of these 
explosive activities taking place. Also, as the third speaker had said, 
once justice had been done it would be much easier to create collective 
action against a nation that was clearly trying to get something to 
which it had no right. 








FEARS AND REALITIES IN SCANDINAVIA? 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


In recent years I have had frequent opportunities of visiting 
the countries of Northern Europe and it has been my privilege 
on each occasion to talk with a large range of people, from 
premiers and other ministers, including politicians of all shades of 
opinion, to central-bank governors, business men, journalists and 
those who come under the delightfully vague, but very useful 
description of “the man in the street.’’ I mention this solely 
to convey that whatever impressions I may have gathered, 
whatever opinions I may feel inclined to express, are not based 
on just a flying visit, but on a very substantial and variegated 
volume of evidence. 

If I were to attempt to sum up my impressions in one 
sentence, I would say, although I know that my Scandinavian 
friends will not thank me for it, that they have only one problem, 
a problem from which all the others arise, and that that problem 
is Great Britain. All the economic and political questions and 
diplomatic issues with which they are confronted at the present 
moment devolve from the fact that they are in so very many 
ways linked with Great Britain and that, as they do not know 
what Great Britain’s commercial policy, or what Great Britain’s 
foreign policy, is going to be, they are rather in the dark, and 
have to find adjustments which, for the time being, will enable 
them to make the best of a very uncertain world. 

Perhaps I should try to explain how that situation, which 
has not always been as it is now, has developed. In the com- 
paratively normal and sane days of pre-War economics, when 
bilateral trade was not even heard of, it was the general rule for 
a country to select freely its best markets. Countries sold where 
they could get the highest prices for their export goods and 
bought where they could obtain what they wanted on most 
advantageous terms. In those days the whole of Northern 
Europe sold in Great Britain and bought in Germany. Moreover, 
in those days Great Britain did not even attempt to sell anything 


1 Address given at Chatham House on July ist, 1937; Lieut.-General Sir 
George Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the chair. 
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to them on any substantial scale and was quite satisfied to 
purchase a very large part of her supplies of raw materials—such 
as timber or paper pulp or Danish agricultural produce—from 
Northern Europe without expecting any reciprocity; she did 
not try to compete with Germany in those markets, and certainly 
did not resent the fact that the Germans supplied Scandinavia 
with machinery, tools, cheap textiles and various other com- 
modities. At the same time, political feeling in those days, in 
that far-distant period, was not as uniform in Northern Europe 
as it is now. Sweden, partly perhaps owing to her antagonism 
towards Russia—because the Russian bogey was always a 
disturbing feature in Swedish national life—was definitely pro- 
German. Germany had a very strong cultural and political 
influence in Sweden, and Great Britain, just as in matters of 
commerce and finance, did not try to counteract it. Denmark, 
on the other hand, had not yet outlived the humiliation of the 
defeat of 1864, and was very strongly anti-German, while her 
commercial ties with Great Britain and the family ties between 
the two royal houses made her rather strongly pro-British. 
Finland, in those days still a part of the Russian Empire, was 
also sympathetic to the Germans, probably for the same reasons 
as Sweden, #.e. out of antagonism towards Russia. Norway 
was always pro-British. That was the situation in which 
Northern Europe found itself at the outbreak of the War. 

During the War, for the first time, Great Britain tried to 
make a drive for the Northern European markets. Between 1914 
and 1918 Great Britain repeatedly tried to force the Scandinavian 
neutrals to adjust their trade and their political relations to 
London’s requirements. But despite the very strong pressure 
exercised by London, throughout the War. the Scandinavian 
neutrals managed to maintain their neutrality and traded with 
both sides, and the real fight for supremacy in Northern Europe 
did not begin until after the end of hostilities. By that time the 
situation had altered very considerably. 

Finland had become an independent State and had, after 
a very short episode forgotten by most people, adjusted her 
foreign policy entirely to a pro-British orientation. She had, 
for a short time, flirted with the idea of getting a German 
prince as her king, and had had to abandon it as a result of 
Germany’s defeat. Moreover, Germany, who had helped her to 
clear the country of the Reds, had immediately imposed such 
an onerous commercial treaty that even the pro-German Finns 
were constrained to realise that if Germany had remained 
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there, they would have been reduced to the state of a vassal 
country. 

In 1920, which was, I suppose, the first year that Northern 
Europe returned to what Americans call normalcy, the great period 
of adjustments began. Germany was still ina state of turmoil, but 
Northern Europe had outlived the first paroxysm of War economics 
and had begun to look at the world with more saneeyes. I may say 
that during the War the Scandinavian neutrals had had a com- 
pletely distorted view of things; a great deal of money had been 
made on paper and even more money had been lost. It was in 1920 
that they began to adjust themselves to the period of peace, and 
it was then that not only the strong pro-British feeling of Norway 
and Denmark, which had never wavered, but also the awakening 
of a pro-British orientation in Sweden and in Finland began to 
crystallise. However, it was still a period of free trade in Great 
Britain, and, just as before the War, she did not make any 
attempt to compel the Scandinavian States to buy here, so that 
the direction of their foreign trade was still much the same as in 
the more normal days: viz. they went on buying in Germany 
and selling in Great Britain. But on the political side the 
rapprochement, from the very beginning of the post-War period, 
developed very rapidly. 

All the Scandinavian countries took up the ideal of the League 
of Nations with tremendous enthusiasm. They not only, as is 
often claimed by their critics, accepted the League of Nations 
because it was a useful instrument to protect their interests; 
they made very heavy sacrifices for it. Financially they con- 
tributed a very large share in proportion to their respective 
national budgets and, as in the case of Sweden, they were 
prepared to make political sacrifices too, in order to enhance 
the prestige of the League. Sweden at that time was hopeful 
that she would get the Aland Islands. The question was put up 
to the arbitration of the League, and although these islands have 
a population ninety-five per cent. Swedish, they were attributed 
to Finland. Had Sweden not been so enthusiastically devoted 
to the ideal of the League, and had she not accepted the decision 
of the League, considerable complications might have arisen. 

Again, when a few years later the question of luring Germany 
to join the League arose, and when Germany, for reasons of 
prestige, demanded a permanent seat on the Council, Sweden 
was prepared to waive her own rights and claims to that seat in 
order to make room for Germany. To-day it all seems rather out 
of focus, but it meant a great contribution to the pacification of 
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the world then. I do not recollect a single case of any major 
difficulty in international affairs when the representatives of 
Norway, Sweden or Denmark did not use their influence (which 
was morally great, because everybody knew that they had no 
axe to grind, and that they were affected by the decisions of 
Europe without being able to influence them) ; I do not recollect 
a single instance where they did not act as the most helpful and 
constructive collaborators of the representatives of Great Britain. 
That is an important point to bear in mind, because their attitude 
to the League has since, for very natural reasons, undergone 
considerable changes. 

In the work of economic reconstruction, Northern Europe in 
those days also played a singularly active part. Although to-day 
the name of the late Swedish “Match King,’ Kreuger, is 
anathema to most of the Swedes, it is impossible to deny that in 
the early period of post-War reconstruction his loans contributed 
very largely to the reconstruction of Europe. One need think 
only of the Baltic countries, which after the War were completely 
ruined by German invasions, by Russian invasions and by civil 
war, to realise that Kreuger was the first man who poured money 
into those countries when nobody would lend them a cent, and 
that by doing so he enabled them to build up what has since 
become a very solid political and economic system. I am 
convinced that whatever his crimes in finance may have been, 
the social and political significance of Kreuger will one day be 
recognised; by enabling the Baltic States to establish themselves 
the world was saved from a Bolshevik invasion, which, taking a 
long view, is far more important than his swindles. 

It must be realised that in Northern Europe economics and 
politics are more intertwined, more interwoven than anywhere 
else in the world, and it is practically impossible to draw a line 
of demarcation in Sweden, Norway or Denmark to show where 
politics cease and economics begin. 

Europe in the ten years immediately following the War was 
going through a series of ups and downs, all of which naturally 
affected trading communities in the very highest degree. Owing 
to the fact that the Scandinavian countries were so very largely 
dependent on their connections with Great Britain and their 
sales in the British market, they were even then entirely 
hitched on to her fate. Denmark was in those days dependent 
to the extent of eighty per cent. of her total exports on what she 
sold in Great Britain; Finland was dependent for more than 
sixty per cent. on what she sold in Great Britain; the figure for 
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Norway was, I believe, somewhere between twenty-seven and 
thirty per cent., and that for Sweden was roughly the same. It 
was therefore highly important for them to be able to adjust 
themselves to the requirements of the expanding British market 
when times were good, and to the shrinking British market when 
times were bad. Yet, as I have said, in those days of comparative 
economic sanity, when bilateral trade was as yet unheard of, no 
pressure from Great Britain was exercised upon them, and they 
went through these various adjustments of their own free will, 
through their own initiative, until the black years of 1930-31, 
when Great Britain was forced to abandon the gold standard 
and also chose to abandon free trade for protection. 

That year, in my opinion, meant very much more to Northern 
Europe than the world crisis which came to them rather later 
and rather slowly. The change in Great Britain’s fiscal and 
commercial policy was to them the closing of a happy era and the 
beginning of a new one which was full of uncertainties. They 
did not try to fight a hopeless battle; they saw from the very 
beginning, being shrewd and practical people, that there was only 
one issue, and that the issue was to keep in with Great Britain, 
and they followed her within a very short time in abandoning 
the gold standard and in forming the so-called “ sterling bloc.’ 

The one attempt made by a well-known Swedish banker to 
secure a loan in France to keep the krona on gold failed, and it 
was a very happy thing it did fail, because it would only have 
prolonged the agony and would have resulted in the inevitable 
abandonment of gold later and eventual joining of the sterling 
‘“club’”’; so failure to secure help in France was a blessing in 
disguise. 

That period, 1930-32, was the second great period of economic 
adjustment. Great Britain told the Northern countries, and 
told them pretty bluntly, that if they wanted to go on selling 
here they must also buy here, and demanded, in a way which was 
perhaps not always fair or reasonable, that they should adjust 
their foreign trade, which had developed over generations, very 
rapidly. She demanded that within a year or so they should 
cease buying in Germany and should find British firms capable 
of supplying their requirements. The Scandinavian countries 
agreed to that, and it is important to bear in mind that not only 
commercial but also political considerations played a big part in 
that decision. Great Britain by that time was not only their 
best market and their best political friend; she was also, so to 
speak—if I may be pardoned for using a number of vulgar 
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stereotype expressions—the great “big brother,” the “ sister 
democracy,” “mother of parliaments,” the only country that 
showed hope of peace and civilisation, and the one country that 
was not participating in the various crazy experiments of Central 
and Eastern Europe. They looked to Great Britain even then as 
a metropolis of all their national interests, in whatever field these 
happened to be. Denmark and Norway had, up to a point, 
always done so. Sweden and Finland had experienced a great 
disappointment in Germany; the Swedes, moreover, had lost 
money in Germany, and, being shrewd and good business men, 
they were rather annoyed with Germany because the experiment 
of trading with her after the War had not proved a very happy 
one. All these counfries entered into the spirit of this pro-British 
adjustment with more than just the necessary modicum of 
practical political feeling. They entered into it with enthusiasm. 
Organisations were created in all of them for propagating the 
“buy British” ideal. Several organisations were created in 
Denmark, non-trading organisations which do not derive any 
benefit from it, to canvas the Danes, and to tell them that if they 
wanted to go on selling in Great Britain they should also buy in 
Great Britain ; the Danish—British Association, with its Committee 
for Trade Development, is one, the British kmport Union is 
another. ‘If you cannot buy Danish, buy British,’ became their 
slogan. Many other groups, societies and associations took up the 
same work of doing what British exporters should really do them- 
selves. As far as Norway is concerned, the trade even then was 
one to one, so there was not very much to do; but still the 
Norwegian Government actively sponsored the ideal. In Sweden 
every possible kind of organisation supported the propaganda 
campaign for British goods. The Finns, who were selling most of 
their timber in this country, went in for it too, and their very 
efficient Export Union spent a considerable amount of money on 
the ‘‘Buy British” propaganda. In fact, all the four countries 
did their utmost to facilitate adjustment, in order to meet what 
was then a very strong, and in many ways an unexpected, pressure 
from Great Britain. 

The results of this adjustment of 1931-32 began to reveal 
themselves much sooner than might have been expected. The 
first step was, of course, the negotiation and signing of a series of 
trade agreements, which took place in 1932-33. Collaboration 
between the Northern countries had begun during the War, when 
the three Scandinavian kings met at Malmé, and when the 
governments established a programme of joint action in order to 
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protect their political and economic interests; they succeeded in 
developing inter-Scandinavian trade from ten per cent. before 
the War to thirty per cent. of their turnover at the end of the 
War, and that friendly collaboration had continued from 1918 
to 1931. 

When they suddenly found themselves faced by these demands 
from Great Britain, they felt that something more had to be 
done, and it is to the credit of their political and commercial 
judgment that they kept in extremely close touch with each 
other, and although their interests frequently overlapped, they 
did not compete in the negotiations and trade agreements with 
Great Britain, but consulted with each other and tried to keep 
each other informed. This goodwill did not last for ever, since 
there came a point when the Norwegians felt that the Finns were 
perhaps under-selling them; but that was a later development, 
and if there has been any ill-feeling it no longer exists to-day. 

The new trade agreements stipulated certain definite quotas. 
They stipulated that all four Northern countries should “ buy 
British ’’; they stipulated they should buy British textiles and 
machinery; they cut down, on the other hand, the Scandinavian 
sales in Great Britain on a rather drastic scale, especially those of 
Danish agricultural produce. It was a very serious problem for 
the four Northern countries to carry that through without 
upsetting their own national, economic and political systems. 
Let me give one illustration of this. Denmark, who was at that 
time selling practically the whole of her bacon to England, then 
had what they call so picturesquely a “ pig population ”’ of five 
million pigs (with only three and a half million human beings in 
Denmark !), and the new trade agreement cut down their bacon 
quota in Great Britain to such an extent that they had very 
rapidly to reduce their “ pig population,” from five million to 
just a trifle over three million. To the Danish farmers, who 
constitute one third of the community, and are, so to speak, the 
very backbone of Danish national life, this was a very severe 
trial, and a trial through which they went remarkably well. 

Similar drastic reorientation had to be adopted by all the 
other countries. Trade with Great Britain developed in a most 
satisfactory way. One or two figures, showing how the Danes 
managed to switch round their purchases from other countries 
to Great Britain, are so striking that they should receive more 
recognition. In the years from 1929 to 1931, Denmark, on the 
average, bought from the United States seventeen times as much 
as she sold to that country; this proportion has now been 
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reduced to seven times the amount sold. At present Denmark 
imports from the United States mainly grain, spinning materials, 
oil, etc., while of finished articles not much is left apart from 
motor-cars, assembly plants for which have been established by 
General Motors and Ford in Copenhagen. Even with regard to 
this last, Fords of Dagenham have now taken to shipping a lot 
of cars to Denmark. From Czechoslovakia, Denmark in the 
years 1929-31 bought on an average six times as much as she 
sold there; now the ratio is cut down to the proportion of one to 
one-and-a-half. From France Denmark bought four times as 
much as she sold. If we leave out of consideration the import 
of grain and foodstuffs, which in fact was free, and which could 
be purchased from any country, the remaining imports in 1935 
were in the proportion of one to one. On the other hand, 
Danish purchases in Great Britain—these are British Board of 
Trade figures—have risen from eight and a half million pounds in 
1932 to fifteen million pounds in 1936, surely a very handsome 
effort, which deserves acknowledgment. And the position is 
the same, if not perhaps on quite so large a scale, in the 
case of Finland, Sweden and Norway. Finnish purchases in 
Great Britain have been doubled. Swedish purchases in Great 
Britain have risen by about thirty per cent. Norwegian 
purchases have also risen. It may be said that all these 
countries sell in Great Britain not on price merits, but on 
quality merits. They just happen to be able to turn out the kind 
of goods that Great Britain wants, and Great Britain does not 
trade with them out of charity, but because they are a very 
important, and, in many cases, an essential source of supply. It 
is therefore particularly regrettable that certain sections of the 
British Press, instead of encouraging the very handsome and 
remarkable efforts the Scandinavians have made, keep on 
criticising them for not doing more, and would like to lay down 
such strict trade rules that they would probably kill the goose 
that lays the proverbial golden eggs. It is all the more regrettable 
because all these countries take legitimate pride in their achieve- 
ments, and feel extremely sensitive of the fact that instead of 
being encouraged, they are being continually criticised. I should 
like to add, with every possible emphasis, that I feel they have 
more or less reached the limit of their trade expansion as far as 
British imports go, and that they cannot do more. If it were 
attempted to induce them to buy more, the result would probably 
be a diminution and not the further expansion of imports from 
Great Britain. 
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Simultaneously with this trade development there has been 
political adjustment. When the Italo-Abyssinian war arose and 
Great Britain took a firm stand for the ideals of the League of 
Nations, when Great Britain for the first time seemed to wake 
up from a state of comparative lethargy and became an active 
champion of the ideal of collectivity, there was something 
approaching jubilation in Northern Europe. They all felt that 
an ideal which had meant a very great deal to them was now 
becoming a reality, and that Great Britain, the mother of 
democracy, the pillar of civilisation, was at last doing something 
tangible, turning from lip-service to practical action, and that if 
they only followed Great Britain, the ideals for which they all 
stood could be made into something real, something practical, 
something which would contribute to security and peace in 
Europe. I have never seen a greater débacle than the collapse 
of British prestige in Northern Europe when the events with 
which everyone is familiar happened, and the stand which 
fifty-two nations had taken behind the leadership of Great 
Britain resulted in her abandonment of everything she had so 
enthusiastically championed. 

At that time I happened to be travelling in all the four 
Northern countries, and one felt positively ashamed of talking 
to people, not only to political people whose job it was to take 
an intelligent interest in affairs, but to ordinary people. The 
newspaper salesmen on the corner, the liftman in the hotel, were 
saying, ‘‘ What about Great Britain? That great country who 
has just been preaching collectivity, and idealism, and League 
of Nations, and who is now afraid of Mussolini, and betrays the 
Emperor of Abyssinia? ”’ 

It is not for me to discuss why this happened, and whether 
there was any measure of justification for it. I am only 
describing the impression it made in Northern Europe, and that 
impression, whether the cause was excusable or not, was most 
lamentable. That, coupled with the British attitude on the 
question of trade—with the lack of encouragement on the one hand 
and the continual attacks and criticisms made in certain influential 
sections of the Press on the other hand—led last year to something 
like a minor crisis in Anglo-Scandinavian relations. They all felt 
they had been “let down’’: their efforts were not appreciated 
either on the commercial side or on the idealistic, on both of which 
they were ready to accept responsibility and make sacrifices. 

It was, therefore, very gratifying to me this year, when I 
revisited all these capitals, to see that that very bitter feeling 
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has, to a certain extent, subsided. To-day, although they are 
no longer as enthusiastic as they used to be, they are feeling 
much friendlier and much more hopeful and much less embittered 
than they did last year. Several things have happened to 
produce that “‘ détente.’’ 

In the first place, some of the attacks upon them in Great 
Britain have ceased. In the second place, trade really is going 
more smoothly. It has been brought home to British exporters 
again and again, not only through my own very humble and 
insignificant efforts, but, for instance, through the Advertising 
Association, which held a convention in Northern Europe last 
year and issued a most remarkable report, that if they want to 
go on trading with Scandinavia, they cannot go on doing it 
through government pressure. In the long run they can only 
keep their markets through service. The result has been that 
British manufacturers, very reluctantly, very slowly, are 
beginning to take a more active interest in those countries; they 
even visit them personally, instead of sending commercial 
travellers. They try to make personal contacts, and they are 
beginning—although not nearly so actively as Germany—to 
study the requirements of these countries. It is unfortunate that 
this turn for the better, embryonic though it is, should have 
arisen at the very time when the home market in Great Britain 
is absorbing so much of their activities that some firms, well 
established in Northern Europe, no longer can or will look after 
the interests of their Scandinavian clients. I have heard this 
time and again; not, however, in any spirit of bitterness, but 
in a spirit of regret. They complain in all these countries that 
they would like to buy more in Great Britain but cannot place 
orders or get delivery. This is going so far that Finland and 
Sweden, who at the present moment are choking with prosperity 
and are trying to put a damper on that prosperity by forcibly 
increasing their imports, which they would like to canalise 
towards Great Britain, because most of their foreign currency 
has accumulated in sterling, often find it impossible to discover 
any British firm that will take orders and supply them with the 
things they want. For instance, the representatives of more 
than one of the Northern countries have recently tried to order 
armaments in Great Britain, but the firms they approached told 
them they were sorry but they could not deliver for a number of 
years. No business resulted. The same thing happened with 
a Scandinavian country that wanted to buy some steel here, and 
was told no steel could be delivered. 
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Yet, despite these inevitable complications, feeling to-day is 
much better than it was a year ago. The Scandinavians have 
seen that, despite her political tergiversations, Great Britain in 
the long run still stands for the same ideals that they stand for. 
They realise that although they experience occasional disappoint- 
ments in the political field, or in the economic field, when it comes 
to vital decisions they still find a common language, and again, 
that whatever disappointments they may have experienced in the 
case of Great Britain, the state of Europe is so unsatisfactory 
that even with her shortcomings, Great Britain is a better 
friend to them both politically and economically than any other 
country. 

Their relations with Germany, however, have also undergone 
a change. All the four countries of Northern Europe are at the 
present moment governed either by Socialists or Socialist and 
Liberal coalitions. Three of them have Socialist Cabinets; in 
the fourth the Cabinet is headed by a Liberal, but the Socialists 
are very strongly represented. It is natural that to governments 
like that, and to nations who have been for generations accus- 
tomed to freedom and democracy, a dictatorial government 
should be profoundly repugnant. As far as Germany is concerned, 
they have all had unpleasant commercial experiences. In recent 
years they have also had unpleasant experiences politically. The 
Germans are financing a very pernicious propaganda among the 
German minorities in Northern Schleswig, which was attributed 
to Denmark by the most perfect of the plebiscites held after the 
War, and only involved the handing back of territory that was 
originally Danish. In Sweden, General Goering, who at the 
beginning of the Nazi régime paid regular visits to that country, 
made himself extremely unpopular by trying to dictate to the 
Swedish press and to Swedish politicians. In Finland, for a long 
time supposed to be pro-German, the growth of the Social Demo- 
cratic party on the one hand (to-day the biggest party in Parlia- 
ment and since recently represented in the government) and, on 
the other hand, the realisation that from a victorious Germany 
nothing is to be expected and from a defeated Germany still less 
have had a most sobering effect, and whatever old ties there may 
have been in grateful recognition of the help rendered by German 
troops in 1918, now amount to nothing. Concurrently the feeling 
against Russia, which in Finland and Sweden was very strong, has 
somewhat subsided. It must always be remembered that the pro- 
German orientation in Finland and Sweden was not so much pro- 
German as anti-Russian. Although there are still people in both 
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countries who play up the Russian bogey—admittedly the result 
of German propaganda—the general feeling is very much better, 
and the visit which the Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
recently paid to Moscow has produced a very marked improvement 
in the relations between those two countries. 

The more intelligent Swedes and Finns, however, have now 
come upon another idea: they no longer rave about the desire 
of Russia to seize the northern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and to establish herself in the soft water harbour of Narvik, but 
have evolved a most remarkable theory that the struggle between 
Russia and Germany involving Scandinavia will be over food 
supplies and iron ore. That idea was launched in Sweden by the 
Conservative paper Svenska Dagbladet, and has been elaborated 
in a book by a very well-known military expert, Colonel Bratt : 
“Perhaps we shall not have war’’; he has evolved the theory 
that the Grangesberg iron mines, the chief iron ore deposits of 
which are in the very north of Sweden, somewhere near the Arctic 
circle, will be the cause and the scene of the next war in Northern 
Europe. The theory is, presumably, that Russia will try to 
prevent Sweden from selling iron ore to Germany, and that 
Germany for her part will try to prevent Russia’s intervention, 
or try to seize the iron-ore mines even though this means marching 
through the whole of the Scandinavian peninsula. Various 
Scandinavian newspapers, probably because things are so peaceful 
and quiet that there are no major sensations, have been playing 
up these ideas for quite a number of weeks, printing hair-raising 
stories of a ‘“‘ Storm over Northern Europe,”’ reporting phantom 
Soviet spies who are said to be flying over these polar regions at 
night, and although one does not quite know what they can do 
there at night or in fact what they could do even in broad day- 
light, lots of otherwise sane people seem to believe it all. They 
have also produced a story that Marshal Blomberg was seen in 
a Norwegian fjord, and that a submarine has also been discovered 
steaming out of a Norwegian fjord; and they are generally trying 
to convey to the extremely peaceful Scandinavians and Finns 
that something very sinister is afoot and that Germany and 
Russia are indulging in machinations which sooner or later will 
land that extremely peaceful part of the world in war. The 
result of this press campaign has been that even well-informed 
or sceptical people, whom normally one would expect to ignore 
these fairy-tales, are taking a very serious view, and this is perhaps 
due to the following reasons. In the first instance the Socialist 
Coalitions have been so successful in the post-War period in 
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governing these countries that there is nothing left to the Con- 
servative and bourgeois oppositions to beat them with; in fact 
they have no serious grounds for complaint, and this war scare has 
therefore come as a godsend to them. Now they are saying that 
the Socialists, who are concentrating on social welfare and on the 
economic development of these countries, are not protecting the 
nations’ interests. The whole of this war scare is, accordingly, 
not really an international complication of any sort, but is very 
largely a matter of internal party politics, providing the Conser- 
vative Opposition in all four Northern countries with a stick with 
which to beat their governments. 

There is also another factor, the importance of which must be 
taken into account. Germany, who, ever since the end of the 
War, has been very unsuccessful in her political propaganda, and 
whose trade, despite her efforts, has been reduced, is trying to 
put the fear of God into the Scandinavians by telling them that 
if they do not arm, and if they do not protect themselves, Russia 
will march in. Only the other day a leading Swedish industrialist 
told me that when he was in Berlin a week earlier, no less a person 
than General Goering told him that they must arm very much 
quicker and on a very much larger scale than they were doing, 
because if they did not do so the Russians would march in, and 
he “would never put up with that.’’ General Goering would 
never put up with the Russians marching into Sweden! The 
result of all this, which has been very freely and extensively 
canvassed in the Scandinavian press, is that it has become a topic 
of general interest, and when a foreigner like myself comes to the 
peaceful countries of the North (you must remember that Sweden 
and Norway have not had a war since the days of Napoleon, and 
Denmark not since 1864, while Finland, apart from the civil war, 
has not been involved in any wars for very many years either), he 
cannot help feeling astonished to see these people, who have lived 
in peace for generations, talking very seriously about the im- 
plications of war between Germany and Russia. It is most 
perplexing to find them arguing about how such a war would 
affect their territory, discussing the various practical measures 
to be taken to protect themselves, and getting extremely annoyed 
when one pooh-poohs what seems to me their completely futile 
fears in that respect. I got very severely criticised when I 
ventured to suggest that these phantom Soviet flyers, who are 
seen only at night and only by peasants, sailors and fishermen and 
never by government experts or engineers sent to investigate 
them, and who, moreover, have never been registered by the 
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various very marvellous new radio sound-detectors and other 
technical inventions at which the Swedes are past masters, were 
rather like the Loch Ness monster, which also has a genius for 
being seen at night only by peasants and fishermen and never by 
people who could establish either its identity or its very existence. 
It was brought to bear upon me very seriously by various friends 
of mine that I should not treat a matter of national and inter- 
national importance of this sort in such a jocular fashion ! 

Yet these fears, futile though they may seem, work themselves 
out in certain realities of economic life which are by no means 
futile. In the first instance all the four governments, which are 
working in close.co-operation, have now established an inter- 
Scandinavian body for the economic preparation of war. As 
Mr. Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, put it to me, 
“Preparation which may not be put to a test now is better than 
improvisation dictated by necessity.’’ And the result is that 
there are a certain number of commissions, military, commercial 
and financial, that meet at regular intervals and work out certain 
measures to be adopted by the four countries, in case they are 
ever implicated in war, in order to protect their national well- 
being and their extremely high standard of living, and to develop 
inter-Scandinavian trade in case they are cut off from their 
natural sources of supply or from their markets. And in that 
respect I may say this: these fears may seem rather ridiculous, 
but on the economic side they are leading to most excellent con- 
structive woik being done, because, whether there is a war danger 
or whether there is not, it is always a very good thing that the four 
countries should examine further possibilities of inter-Scandinavian 
collaboration. This also touches on their joint interests as an 
important unit in world trade, and what is known as the “ Oslo 
ideal,’”’ launched in 1932 by Mr. Mowinckel, the then head of the 
Norwegian Government, which at that time did not result in any 
practical step, but has since been revived on various occasions, 
and which is very strongly in the air to-day on an enlarged scale. 

Only a few months ago the Prime Minister of Holland set the 
ball rolling again, and although at the moment the various 
discussions in connection with the Oslo Convention are merely 
talk, there is hope that sooner or later Great Britain and the 
United States and France may prefer to apply the Oslo ideal in 
one way or another, instead of just paying lip service to it 
while burying themselves in splendid economic isolation and 
almost choking as the result of it. The Oslo countries, in 
anticipation of this probably as yet distant event, have established 
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an Oslo committee, with representatives of each country, which 
also meets at frequent intervals, and which discusses measures of 
freer trade between themselves, and which only quite recently 
worked out a very useful and very constructive, though perhaps 
as yet modest, programme for a more normal trade turn-over 
between themselves. They have promised to inform each other 
of any possible new tariffs, and have further promised to reduce 
what tariffs they can; they are now examining the possibility 
of freer trade as between themselves even if the rest of the world 
remains outside this arrangement. That is one result of this fear 
of war. And that result is not just futile ‘‘ hot-air,’’ but is a very 
practical reality. 

There is also another aspect. Since the iron-ore mines of 
Northern Sweden are considered the bone of contention and have 
thus acquired a political significance, an attempt is being made to 
reduce the sales to Germany and to increase sales elsewhere. These 
iron-ore mines are perhaps the richest in the world, and certainly 
the richest in Europe. They are under State control, and are 
allowed to mine only eleven million tons a year, of which, until 
recently, something like eight to nine million tons have regularly 
been sold to Germany and about one to one and a half million 
tons to Great Britain. This dependence on the German market 
is rather trying to the Swedes both for political and economic 
reasons, for although they get paid through the clearing agreement 
at the moment, they never know how long that will last, and they 
do not know whether one of these days they will not find them- 
selves with all their iron ore without a market, without a customer, 
without payment. Both political and economic reasons, therefore, 
converge in inducing them to try to find other outlets for this iron 
ore, and to diminish the German quota, while increasing the sales 
in Great Britain or elsewhere. This, happening as it does at a 
time when Great Britain is at least temporarily cut off from the 
Spanish iron-ore supplies, gives them a very good opportunity, 
and they have made very favourable forward contracts in this 
country, and hope further to increase their sales here very 
considerably. Yet, even then, Germany will still have the lion’s 
share of their iron ore, and that again is not just a futile cause for 
fear, because they feel that, quite apart from the scare about the 
coming war and the possible clash over those mines, something 
unexpected may happen. They never know what Dr. Schacht 
may do next. This is very serious, because the iron-ore sales 
play a most important part in Swedish national economy. 

The present trend of world economics has also had very 
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practical and very trying repercussions in Denmark. Denmark 
is not only a poor country, but, contrary to general belief, she 
has a very poor soil. Before the soil produces anything, the 
Danes have to spend about a hundred million kroner, or about 
five million pounds sterling, on fertilisers and other things to 
put into the soil every year, otherwise it would be barren. They 
have also to import a very large part of the feeding-stuffs for their 
cattle. They have to import most of their raw materials for 
industry, because they have no raw materials at all: no minerals, 
no metals, no oil, no coal. And with the present trend of prices 
they see a growing, and alarmingly growing, disparity between 
the continuously rising price of raw materials that they have 
to import, and the price of agricultural produce, which is lagging 
behind. The result has been a strain on Denmark’s gold reserve, 
a strain on her foreign currency resources, a growth in unemploy- 
ment, and a threat to the very foundation of the country’s life— 
agriculture. This, coupled with the absolute uncertainty about 
Great Britain’s agricultural policy in the future, has a most un- 
nerving effect. 

Where does Great Britain come in in all this? I began by 
suggesting that Great Britain was at the root of Scandinavia’s 
problems. The truth of the matter is that both in their political 
and in their economic issues they cannot do very much without 
Great Britain. The trend of prices, which to-day affects not only 
Denmark but also the other Scandinavian countries, is very 
largely a question of the trend of British prices. It has gone so 
far that the Swedes and the Finns, who are choking with prosperity 
and who do not know what to do with their accumulated gold 
and foreign currency, are very seriously alarmed lest the upward 
trend of prices in Great Britain may result in such a rise of prices 
in their own countries that there may be social unrest or complete 
disequilibrium of their national economic life. Just as here the 
Oxford economists, or Mr. Keynes, or Sir William Beveridge 
have been canvassing the probability of an approaching slump, 
so in Sweden economists have for weeks on end been prognosticat- 
ing that good times are coming to an end, and that the Govern- 
ment must take some steps to disentangle itself from the 
dependence on Great Britain. Their panacea is to unpeg the 
krona from sterling and to try to establish Sweden on her own 
foundations in order not to follow the British example which 
they have followed for so long a time. The same in a minor 
degree applies to Finland. 

Finland and Sweden see themselves economically threatened 
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because of their currency link with Great Britain and rising prices. 
Denmark sees herself economically threatened because she is so 
dependent on the British market, which is uncertain and which 
pays comparatively little for her agriculture, while high prices 
prevail for the goods she has to import. Norway is somewhere 
half-way between Denmark and Sweden. The Norwegians are 
not so devoid of natural resources as the Danes, and not so rich 
in them as the Swedes. The result is that the whole of the four 
Northern countries, where economic problems and the experts’ 
opinions on them are in the very foreground, feel rather nervous. 

Mr. Keynes once said that he was treated like a Cassandra 
croaking, and that he wrote books which everybody read but 
nobody followed; in Scandinavia the economists play a very 
important part and are very influential. Professor Cassel, 
Professor Heckscher and Professor Myrdal have been trying to 
persuade the Swedish authorities to revalue the krona and to 
abandon the sterling parity—in fact to drop out of the “ sterling 
club,”’ before it is too late. A similar agitation prevails in Fin- 
land, but Finland has a safety-valve in that she can still employ 
her foreign currency in repurchasing foreign loans on a wide scale, 
and they have practically wiped out all their debts. However, 
despite all these suggested protective measures, they cannot really 
do anything substantial, they cannot do anything decisive without 
Great Britain. Their foreign trade figures and the various aspects 
of their national and international life show indubitably that in 
European politics they stand behind Great Britain; in commerce 
they depend on Great Britain; even in those branches where they 
compete with her, such as shipping, they are dependent on what 
she will do. And the fact that they cannot form any opinion 
on the future of British commercial or foreign policy is exercising a 
most unnerving influence onthem. Whatever protective measures 
they are considering now, whatever adjustments they are trying 
to introduce, are like beating the air in the dark. The key to 
their main problems is not in their own hands. The Governor 
of the Bank of Finland, for instance, and the Governor of the 
Bank of Sweden are admittedly most reluctant to unpeg their 
national currencies from sterling. If they only knew that freer 
trade and a redistribution of gold, or the much-talked-about new 
commercial agreement between Great Britain and the United 
States (which would result in an all-round improvement of the 
international, commercial and financial situation) could be 
anticipated within a reasonable future they would gladly stand 
the strain a little longer, rather than drop out of something which 
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has worked extremely well. They are reluctant to break up a 
system which has been a success and take a plunge into the 
unknown, thereby effecting what undoubtedly, psychologically, 
would be a very damaging blow to Anglo-Scandinavian friend- 
ship. They feel very strongly, and I think they feel rightly, 
that if they show their lack of confidence in the pound sterling 
and their apprehension of the trend of British prices it will not 
make for good sentiment here. 

At the same time there is a limit to the risks they are prepared 
to take. In drawing up their budgets, in balancing their trade, 
in regulating the economic life of their people, which, as I have 
said, is so closely connected with the political life that if there is 
any hitch in economic affairs, which so far have developed perfectly, 
political troubles might result—in all these matters the question 
of monetary policy is of supreme importance. They look at 
Great Britain and they ask themselves how long they can afford 
to allow London to be their metropolis. They are—and I am 
saying this in no way disparagingly, because I realise that it 
might be misconstrued as in some way reflecting on their national 
sovereignty, on their independence—they are in many ways more 
of a British Dominion to-day than some parts of the British 
Empire. There is not, cannot be, and should not be, the same sort 
of relationship with Scandinavia that there is between the Mother- 
country and the Dominions. This goes without saying, and I 
am most anxious that my remarks should not be wrongly under- 
stood, either in Scandinavia or in the Empire. 

But here are certain facts about the four countries of Northern 
Europe which speak for themselves and which impose great 
responsibilities on Great Britain. They are geographically much 
closer to Great Britain than the Dominions. Their trade with 
Great Britain is much more active. They are much more dependent 
on Great Britain to-day than, let us say, Canada or New Zealand, 
and they would like to see some sort of recognition of that. They 
would like to see—such is my impression—a little more appreci- 
ation on this side of the close ties that exist. They feel, and they 
are very touchy, very sensitive people, that they are not only 
Great Britain’s best market in Europe (because, taken together, 
sixteen million Scandinavians buy more from Great Britain than 
three hundred and fifty million Indians), and her second-best 
market in the world, but that they are also Great Britain’s natural 
allies. And if there is such a thing as countries or nations liking 
each other, then one can certainly say that the Scandinavians 
like Great Britain. They take a keen interest in everything 
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British. They study the language. They visit the country 
whenever they can. They read British books, produce British 
plays, see British films. Only recently, at a not inconsiderable 
sacrifice to themselves, they invited the Old Vic Company over 
to Denmark to produce ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ Only recently, again, the 
Swedes invited a group of influential British journalists, as their 
guests, to tour the country and tried to show them something of 
Sweden. At this very moment the Finns are planning a great 
Finnish exhibition in London which will cost them a good deal of 
money, and which has no commercial angle, simply because they 
like to contribute something to the Finnish—British rapprochement. 
The friendship between the Norwegians and the British is so tradi- 
tional that there is no need to elaborate it, and it is only necessary 
to mention the great services rendered by Norwegian shipping to 
Great Britain during the War—undoubtedly a service which 
would be rendered again if ever it were needed, despite the 
difficulties that might arise. This is all taken for granted. 
Therefore these countries feel that they are being rather cold- 
shouldered. They feel that Great Britain is too stand-offish, 
and too casual, and does not seem to care what she sells to them 
as long as the quotas of the trade agreement are carried out, or 
whether she rubs them the right way or the wrong way. 

All this contributes very largely to the disequilibrium that is 
at present discernible there. At long last they are all agreed 
that they do not like the Germans. The German political 
system is not congenial to them. They have lost money in 
Germany, and trade with Germany is one endless difficulty. But 
at least the Germans do take some trouble. They visit the 
countries to find out what the Scandinavians want. They try 
to do something by way of cultural propaganda; they translate 
German books into the Scandinavian languages, and they 
generally try to take an interest in the various peoples. And, 
when all is said and done, the Scandinavians are beginning to 
wonder if they are not rather foolish to look towards London, 
when there is a next-door neighbour who may not be congenial, 
but who none the less is there and is the next best market. I 
am not saying that this feeling has yet reached very serious 
proportions. Moreover, it is naturally counterbalanced by an 
appreciation of Germany’s probable aims, apprehension in 
Denmark of a possible Nazi coup d’état in Schleswig-Holstein, or 
apprehension in Sweden about the mines; but, at the same time, 
there is a latent feeling that the Germans do seem to care, and 
that the British do not. The result is that these considerations 
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produce a certain state of havoc in the minds of many leading 
Scandinavians, because they do not really know what course to 
adopt. It must be irritating to the statesmen of Northern Europe, 
who want a lead from London, to receive instead what amounts 
to completely vague talk about matters of vital importance. 
It is no joke for these gentlemen when they cannot obtain a 
definite answer to a single practical question, either with regard 
to commercial policy or foreign policy. This uncertainty is 
damaging enough when it concerns Norwegian fishing and shipping, 
or Finnish timber and wood goods, or Swedish pulp and paper, or 
iron ore, but the situation is even more difficult in the case of 
Danish agriculture—a matter of life and death to a country with 
sixty-eight thousand unemployed. The Danish Government 
must frame some sort of economic and social policy, but they 
neither know Mr. Morrison’s scheme, nor do they ever appear to 
receive anything but completely vague assurances that nothing 
very drastic or dangerous is contemplated. Again, no one in 
Northern Europe knows whether, in the event of a conflict with 
Russia or Germany or both, it would be possible to expect from 
the British Government, if not active help, at least some sort of 
friendly collaboration. 

As a result, is it to be wondered at if these people ask them- 
selves whether there is not some price at which they can buy 
peace with Germany, assuming always that there is a threat? 
They look towards Berlin, they look towards London, and they 
cannot make up their minds whether to go on following London 
in these uncertain times, or whether to try to “ unpeg’’ them- 
selves, and not only in the monetary sense. It is, of course, 
impossible to prognosticate what will happen in Europe. It is 
impossible to say what British policy will be. But I cannot help 
feeling very strongly that their fears may become very unpleasant 
realities unless British commercial and foreign policy is made 
much more clear and definite at the earliest possible opportunity. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN thanked the lecturer for a very brilliant and 
interesting description of the Scandinavian situation. The lecturer 
had referred to many of the virtues of the Scandinavians, but not to 
all. He had referred to their efforts towards mutual co-operation, but 
had not mentioned the extent to which this had gone with regard to 
the movement for securing uniformity in the laws of these countries. 
Such a principle of comparative legislation was very valuable, 
particularly to the commercial community, and it was to be hoped 
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that the example of Scandinavia in this respect would soon influence 
other nations. One interesting side of the exchanges between the 
Scandinavian countries and Great Britain was the matrimonial 
exchange. In that respect the Scandinavians had maintained the 
same balance as before the War, in that larger numbers of Scandinavian 
wives had been imported into Great Britain than the number of 
British husbands imported into Scandinavia. The number had 
increased and was undoubtedly considerable.. The speaker had been 
told that the most ideal marriage in the world was that of a Swedish 
woman and a British man. 

As regards the individual qualities of the Scandinavians, he 
thought that their cultural superiority was striking. They were far 
ahead of Great Britain and other countries in the matter of education, 
and in some respects in the matter of invention. In 1893 he had paid 
a visit to a niece of Grieg, the composer, in Bergen, and found that 
she ordered all her household goods by telephone each day, a practice 
unheard of in Great Britain at that date. The same lady spoke 
English fluently and knew English literature exceedingly well. On a 
visit to the Nordfjord in a later year he had met a farmer’s son who 
spent six months working on his father’s land and the other six months 
of the year at the University in Christiania. He spoke English, 
French and German, wrote poetry, and knew Greek and Latin. There 
was no doubt that the whole level of education of these countries was 
very high indeed. ; 


Mr. SOLOVEYTCHIK said that education in Scandinavia was not 
only compulsory, but had been free for many decades. There was no 
illiteracy, and for this reason there was a peasant and working class 
who enjoyed all the privileges of people of a much superior origin. 
Peasants’ sons and the sons of noblemen sat side by side on the same 
benches at school, and the former could find their way to the highest 
offices in the State. If they happened to marry into the families of 
the most ancient nobility it was in no way considered as a mésalliance ; 
in fact, a peasant’s son who had done well was preferred as a son-in-law 
to an aristocrat who had achieved nothing. This free and general— 
or one might say, equalising—education was one of the most healthy 
and vital forces in Scandinavian life to-day as it provided for the 
continued renewal of the ruling class. 


Str Kart KNUDSEN said how grateful he was to the lecturer for 
painting on a large canvas such a clear picture of a complex situation. 
Nobody would go away with a mistaken notion that there was a 
political and economic unit called “‘Scandinavia’’; they were 
separate countries with differing interests, co-operating with each 
other to the greatest possible extent, but that did not constitute a unit. 

He spoke as a disappointed man. His great ideal had always been 
the British Commonwealth as the only practical solution of the world’s 
troubles. Universal peace would never be achieved except on the 
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basis of some surrender of sovereignty, and that was effected in the 
British Commonwealth. He had always believed that the Northern 
countries belonged spiritually to the British Commonwealth as much 
as any Dominion, added to which there was geographical proximity. 
This ideal had undergone a great change since 1931, and this change 
was reflected in the difficulties described by the lecturer. 

In 1930 it could be seen that war debts and reparations had 
unsettled every system of trade. It was not a question of protection 
versus free trade, but of the after effects of the War which dislocated 
all trading systems impartially. At the time the speaker had discussed 
the matter with a leading free trader in Great Britain, telling him of 
his fears, and had been regarded as rather pessimistic. Yet in 1931 
the same man had taken a leading part in bringing about the present 
situation; so the revulsion of feeling had been very great. In the 
same year the speaker had addressed the leading business men of Oslo, 
and told them that the one thing they could do was to support Mr. 
Graham at Geneva, and to say on every occasion how dangerous it 
was not to support actively those people in Great Britain who were 
still holding out for some freedom in trade in spite of the difficulties 
of the situation. 

The election programme of the National Government in 1931 
stated that tariffs were to be used to further world trade. He had 
spoken at Bergen advising people to approach Great Britain with an 
assurance that they had no intention of departing from their liberal 
methods of trading, which, if generally practised to-day, would seem 
to be almost a return to free trade. The next day a leading London 
daily announced that Great Britain would not be able to say anything 
to the small countries until she had been to Ottawa. What must have 
been the feelings in those countries, which had learned their economic 
lessons from Great Britain, and which now heard a language spoken 
in political and business circles which was not heard, and could not 
have been heard, before 1931? They had been told that the Ottawa 
agreements, in that they increased trade between Great Britain and 
the Dominions, would increase world trade. If that were true, it 
would be equally true that increased trade between foreign countries 
and Great Britain would help trade with the Dominions. When 
reference was made to growth in trade with the Dominions since the 
slump, 1929-31, people were apt to forget that trade with the Northern 
countries had hardly suffered during that period, so that comparisons 
were not made on a true basis. Bilateral agreements were really a 
negation of world trade. The world had forgotten that the great 
invention called money released individuals from primitive barter, 
and stable exchanges did the same for world trade. Stability within 
the sterling area was designed to promote trade between all its members. 
It was understandable that the Northern countries should feel a little 
sore; yet it was true that sympathy for Great Britain was very great. 
But the Scandinavian nations were not quite such angels as they had 
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been depicted. They were hypercritical, and justified their criticism 
of Great Britain by saying that they expected so much more from her 
than from others. In remonstrating with them about this, he had 
frequently reminded them that it was a great privilege to be a small 
country. It was a privilege to be free of the enormous responsibilities 
carried by bigger countries, and to have been able to develop an 
educational system and social services beyond what others had been 
able to achieve. But the crux of the matter was that those people did 
not know what British policy was. This was hardly strange. Probably 
no single member of the audience knew, and although Sir John Simon 
would be able to give the pros and cons of every system, it was 
improbable that he would advise the adoption of any line. When one 
had given one’s best to strengthen the ties and develop the under- 
standing between the Scandinavian countries and Great Britain, the 
present situation could not be anything but disappointing. 

The problem of Denmark was perhaps the most perplexing: the 
speaker questioned whether it was good international policy to place 
a country that by industry and ability had developed a superb 
agriculture based on the British market face to face with a cruel 
choice. 

With regard to Norway, the speaker did not agree with the 
lecturer that she would, in the long run, depend upon British trade. 
She would like to do so, but most of her export articles were based on 
timber, and, thanks to her shipping, she could develop markets 
overseas. Her export of newsprint was a trifle in the American 
market. While on the subject of shipping, the speaker said that when 
one knew what the Norwegian mercantile marine had done during 
the War, it was a little provoking to hear it said at the Royal Society 
of Arts by a shipowner, who had been very vociferous on behalf of 
government aid for his trade, that in another war Great Britain might 
be unable to “ bribe ’’ Norway to let her have the use of her ships. 
It illustrates the mysterious working of people’s minds to-day when 
the same shipowner asked why the Northern countries did not use 
British shipping to bring about a better balance of trade. The 
shipowner, who is also an exporter of coals, circularised all Norwegian 
shipowners with offers of his goods. One would be tempted to ask him 
whether he had ever heard of the old saw of bringing coals to 
Newcastle. 

The speaker had had the opportunity of speaking to prominent 
Norwegian public men, and it illustrated their attitude when one of 
them asked whether it was not strange that there could be any one 
Norwegian who did not realise the supreme importance of Norway’s 
relations with Great Britain. Another said with reference to the 
dismal happenings during the Napoleonic Wars that now, when 
Norway managed her own foreign policy, her decisions would be taken 
in time of danger in line with Norway’s interest, and personal pique 
would play no part. 
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The speaker liked the word commerce. Essentially it meant 
interchange of ideas. He had taken twelve British editors round 
Norway, among them two Scots, a Conservative and a Radical. He 
had shown them the kitchens in one of the big municipal schools, and 
the Conservative had asked whether the children were fed there. The 
speaker replied that they were if they wanted food. They also 
received free school books. Then they went to see a beautiful 
swimming-bath, and on hearing that this was paid for out of the 
ratepayers’ money, the Conservative said he was losing his respect for 
the Norwegians. To which the Radical replied : ‘‘ You believe in free 
education. Will you tell me where the body ends and the mind begins ?”’ 
At present all doors were wide open, and he trusted that none would 
be closed, as it would mean the breaking of some bridges for the 
commerce of thought. 


MR. SOLOVEYTCHIK said that the last speaker was a very dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Scandinavian, while he himself was only a very 
humble one. He did not disagree with Sir Karl Knudsen in any 
appreciable degree except upon the question of Norwegian dependence 
upon Great Britain. Although it was no doubt true that she could 
find other markets in time, he felt that, having regard to the present 
structure of her national life, she was very dependent upon Great 
Britain, and that it would take considerable time to build up a 
reorientation of trade so as not to cause damaging disequilibrium ; 
twenty-seven per cent. of a country’s commerce was so important that 
it constituted a vital and decisive factor. 


Sir Kart KNupsEN replied that he had meant that such an 
adjustment could only be effected over a period of years. 


Mr. A. V. Burpury said that as he knew and loved the 
Scandinavian countries and felt in some ways more at home in them 
than in Great Britain, he welcomed Mr. Soloveytchik’s admirably 
sympathetic statement of their point of view. 

He had in 1929 and still more in 1931 heard high officials in those 
lands suggesting that their countries would like to receive ‘‘ Dominion 
Status,”’ by which they meant inclusion from a commercial and tariff 
point of view in the nations of the British Commonwealth. Could the 
lecturer say if this idea was practicable, and if there was any chance 
of its being realised ? 

That phrase had also clearly implied that they sought commitments 
from the British Navy in respect of possible danger from the east— 
and nowadays, presumably, from the south too. Now that a stronger 
German Fleet considered themselves half-masters of the Baltic, it 
seemed most unlikely that the Royal Navy could be committed much 
in that area. Did the lecturer feel that there was much defence unity 
in Scandinavia, or likelihood of even provisional and contingent 
commitment from our side? 
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There was no doubt that the Scandinavian countries were very 
aware of their consanguinity with Great Britain, and this feeling was, 
unfortunately, not enough reciprocated. They were naturally her best 
and in a sense her only friends; and she could not afford to stand 
alone, or with mere lip-service friends. It was most desirable that 
the British should stand in their eyes for something definite and 
something noble; the Scandinavian countries had long held such a 
belief, and though it had wavered during and after the Abyssinian 
débacle, it still existed. The need was not so much for a Scandinavian 
policy on the part of His Majesty’s government as for a policy; the 
lecturer had pointed out how sane and sound these countries were 
under their Left governments, and the inference was that such a 
policy might most naturally be awaited from a Left government in 
the United Kingdom. 


Mr. H. L. Brown said that as a Canadian he would like to say 
that Canada had never regarded the Scandinavian countries as more 
than natural rivals in commerce; their competition had been felt most 
severely at times, but bad feeling had seldom arisen. He suggested 
that the Ottawa agreements should be seen in their true light, in that 
they are arrangements arrived at when world economy was in a state 
of chaos, when the bilateral features of international trade had 
developed to such an extent that it became necessary that those who 
enjoyed that consanguinity which had been mentioned, should put 
their heads together and do something toward helping themselves. 

So far as concerned the inclusion of the Scandinavian countries in 
some arrangement approximating Dominion status, he pointed out 
that Canadian sympathy with Scandinavia was not entirely impersonal, 
since there was a large element of Scandinavian origin in Canada, 
particularly in the West, and that, while such an association of north- 
western Europe with the Empire would be an ideal more to be hoped 
for than expected, he considered there would be little real objection 
from the people of Canada to the idea of including Scandinavia in a 
group with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Mr. SOLOVEYTCHIK replied to the speaker before the last that he 
had deliberately given the Scandinavian point of view because he had 
just returned from that part of the world, where he had studied it on 
the spot. To attempt to indicate the British point of view, utterly 
vague as it was, was not the object of his lecture. 

With regard to the suggestion of including the Northern countries 
in a Commonwealth scheme, he could not hold out the least hope of 
this being done. With regard to the matter of defence, the lecturer 
did not think that the British Government would be prepared to 
commit itself in any way, and, also, he did not think that the Northern 
countries were ready to commit themselves to each other in any way. 
Commercially and diplomatically there was an unspoken and implicit 
understanding between them, but strategically they had too large 
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territories and too small armies, and the principle of neutrality was 
too deeply ingrained in all of them to allow them to commit themselves 
to each other from a military point of view. The Danish Prime 
Minister had made himself very unpopular in Sweden by saying that 
a Scandinavian military alliance was just a phrase, but nevertheless 
this was true. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACDONOGH (in the Chair) said that’ 
he felt every sympathy for the bewilderment of the Scandinavians 
over British policy. He had always felt that the policy of various 
members of the Cabinet differed widely, that for instance the policy 
of the Minister of Agriculture and that of the President of the Board 
of Trade did not always tally. The question of British agriculture 
was extraordinarily difficult. There was no doubt that nobody knew 
where it would lead, and that it would cause difficulty not only 
abroad as affecting trade agreements but also at home as affecting 
exports. 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING AS A FACTOR IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS? 


Dr. CARL ALSBERG 


My subject is a very academic one, and one which, so far as I 
can judge, has not seemed important politically in Great Britain. 
In the United States, however, the subject has been very im- 
portant politically. The maintenance of the American standard 
of living has been set forth as vital by our politicians, and I mean 
no disrespect by the word “ politicians,’’ because all our statesmen 
are politicians. Unlike the British practice, we make the dis- 
tinction that anybody who is in public life and alive is a politician, 
and anybody who is dead is a statesman. For our public men the 
“standard of living’’ has been a tremendously valuable catch- 
phrase, something that the public thought it understood, but did 
not. It has been used as the most potent argument for high tariff 
policies after it became impossible to apply the “ infant industry ” 
argument. 

But the subject has been important not merely from the 
standpoint of tariffs and trade barriers, and the enormous influence 
that such tariffs and barriers, and other obstructions to trade, 
have upon international relations; it has also been an immensely 
important factor in determining the flow of population. That, 
again, is a question that has not been very important to Great 
Britain, but it is important to us. There were years, just before 
the War, when we gained more than a million people a year, who 
came to us from the ends of the earth. The reason they came was 
that the standard of living in the United States was higher than 
the standard of living in their home countries. It seems to be a 
law of the flow of population that population moves, not necessarily 
from an area of dense population to an area of thin population, 
but rather from an area of low standard of living to an area of 

1 The above was a meeting held at Chatham House on Thursday, June 24th, 
1937, with the Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander, M.P., in the Chair. 

Dr. Alsberg explained, in his introductory remarks, that he had received the 
invitation to speak at Chatham House on the day before he sailed from New York 
and that, in accepting the invitation, his feelings had been mixed since the statistics 


upon which he would have liked to base his remarks were at his home in California. 
He therefore asked the indulgence of the meeting on this account. 
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high standard of living. That is perfectly obvious. A man 
emigrates to improve his condition of living. He will not improve 
his conditions if he emigrates to a country or an area where the 
general standard of living is lower than that from which he 
came. 

The potential gradient, if one may borrow a metaphor from 
engineering, that seems to determine the flow, and also the rate, 
of population, is, therefore a gradient of standards of living, not 
a gradient of density of population. If it were otherwise the 
Mexicans, who live in a very thinly populated country, would not 
migrate to the United States; and, conversely, the Japanese 
would be migrating to Manchuria. The Japanese are not so 
migrating, nor is there any prospect that they will do so. This 
is a determining factor in the long run for the fate of Manchuria, 
which is and must remain Chinese and cannot racially become 
Japanese. The Japanese have a higher standard of living than 
the Manchurians. (I do not mean to say that no Japanese go to 
Manchuria, some do, but they are merchants, professional men, 
officials, railroad and other skilled workers, and people of that kind.) 
The peace and order which the Japanese are trying to introduce 
into Manchuria—no doubt they will suceed—and above all the 
capital which the Japanese are pouring into Manchuria—most 
unwisely, I think—will raise the general standard of living of 
Manchurians as compared with the Chinese elsewhere in China. 
Now, it is entirely possible, and indeed probable, that Manchuria 
may, some day, want to throw off the Japanese domination. 
That does not mean that the people of Manchuria will want to 
become part of the rest of China: they are already raising tariff 
walls against the rest of China. If their standard of living 
becomes higher than that of the rest of China, it may well happen 
that Manchuria will want to be independent of the rest of China, 
much as they will probably want to be independent also of Japan. 
Therefore, the standard of living may be an important factor in 
determining political questions of this kind. 

This is not the only direction in which differences in standards 
of living are important. Another is colonisation. A country 
cannot be colonised if the colonists have to move from an area of 
high standards of living to an area of low standards of living. 
The colonists must either be promised a better life than they 
have had, or what they imagine to be a better life, or the expecta- 
tion of achieving what they regard as a better life. The colonist 
may be willing to suffer for a decade or two, or all his life as a 
pioneer, with a low standard of living, in order that he may give 
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his children the higher standard of living. That is a matter 
which is overlooked by many who believe that population pressure 
in a country which has no capital to export can be relieved by 
colonisation. For instance, the Japanese have an increase in 
population annually of nearly a million; if they were to export 
enough Japanese to make even a small dent on that situation, the 
amount of capital required would be enormous. Great Britain 
had experience of that in Australia. Very large sums of money 
were, I believe, expended on settlement, partiy by Great Britain, 
partly by the Australian Commonwealth, and then it was found 
that it cost a great deal more to settle people on a farm than the 
subsequent value of the farm. You cannot just take a man and 
dump himinanewcountry. You must build a house for him, and 
give him tools; you must feed and clothe him while he is getting 
hislandinto shape. So, toa nation which has no capital to export, 
colonising is really no use as a means of relieving population 
pressure. Itis no good even to make subsistence farmers of people 
in a strange land; by subsistence farmers I mean farmers who pro- 
duce everything they need and have nothing to sell. A subsistence 
farmer is about as much use to the world at large as a corpse. 
The only things he produces are children; they are his only 
exportable product. This may be a very valuable product in 
new countries. It is not, however, a very valuable product in the 
types of countries that complain most at the present time about 
population pressure and lack of colonies, unless what they really 
want is to use the product as cannon fodder. The subsistence 
farmer is no good to the mother-country because he produces 
everything he needs, has nothing to sell and so is not a source of 
trade. 

It is a truism to say that everywhere in the world those 
countries which have a very high standard of living have a 
declining birth rate. There are two important ways in which 
nations may compete. They may compete directly or they may 
compete in birth rates. Science and technology are giving the 
world greater productivity every year. Labour is becoming 
more productive, and everywhere in the world progress has been 
made. Each year there is more to be divided. Each year there 
is more national income. Now the dividends from science and 
invention can be used in either of two ways. In the first place, 
they can be used to provide for more people in which case the 
standard of living does not go up fast. This has happened to a 
very large extent in British India. It has happened in Java where 
the population has risen from between three and four million 
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round about 1815, when the first census was taken, to over forty 
million at the time of the last census in 1935. It is no wonder 
that although the standard of living of the Javanese has risen 
quite appreciably, it has not risen very high. In thesecond place, 
the dividends derived from the application of science and invention 
to production can be directed towards raising the standard of 
living. But then the population cannot increase in proportion 
to the increase in the productivity of labour. 

It seems that when the standard of living reaches a certain 
point the rate of population increase begins to drop. This is 
true in Japan to-day. The present Japanese rate of population 
increase of nearly.a million a year is the result of past fertility. 
There are an undue number of relatively young people in the 
reproductive ages. But if the Japanese birth rate is estimated 
on the basis of a thousand women of ages fifteen to fifty, then you 
find that the rate of population increase has already begun to 
drop as it has done in Great Britain and in the United States, 
as it has long since done in France, and as it has done in every 
country where there is a reasonably high standard of living. 
Japanese scholars are convinced that the population of Japan can 
never reach a hundred million, unforeseen and unpredictable 
contingencies excluded of course; it will probably not exceed 
ninety million, and perhaps not eighty million. Within less than 
thirty years the population of Japan, if it continues at the present 
trend, is likely to be stationary, or as nearly stationary as is the 
French population Therefore Japan’s difficulty at the present 
time is how to find jobs and income for the people who will come 
in the labour market during the next thirty years. If she can 
weather the next thirty years, she will have no further population 
pressure problems. And I think, with wise statesmanship, she 
can do that very well without being a menace to the rest of the 
world. In other words, her population increase will drop. She 
has at no time had a larger population increase than Great 
Britain had early in the nineteenth century or than the United 
States had through most of the nineteenth century. Therefore 
theoretically, if the white races do not want to be overwhelmed by 
force of numbers of the coloured races, they should raise the 
standard of living of the latter as far and as rapidly as possible. 

I have mentioned these facts merely as reasons why this 
academic subject is really a basic one in international relations. 
I have also been assuming that we know what we mean when we 
speak of the standard of living. Politicians are very fond of 
using catchphrases like the standard of living, because there is no 
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more comforting thing to our politicians than phrases which are 
so general and so vague, that they can always be defined to suit 
the particular occasion. They never tell you just what they mean 
by the phrase “‘ the standard of living.” They simple tell the 
American voter that their party is the party that is maintaining 
the sacred American standard of living. They do not say whether 
they mean by the phrase an ideal which is to be striven for but 
has not yet been attained, or whether they mean by the use of the 
word “‘ standard ”’ a measuring-stick which will be for society what 
the yardstick or the metre staff is in measuring distances. Nor 
again do they tell you that what they mean is mot an ideal to be 
striven for nor a standard of measurement, but an actual condition 
or level of welfare which exists or ought to exist. If the term 
“ standard of living ”’ is to mean something there should be some 
method of measurement, some definition of what is meant when 
it is stated that one standard of living is higher than another. 

The moment this is attempted all kinds of difficulties arise. 
Suppose you try to compare the standard of living of a North 
Dakota farmer with that of a Filipino. You cannot take income, 
because they use it for different things. The winter in North 
Dakota and the corresponding portion of Canada is, with the 
exception of a part of Siberia, one of the coldest regions in the 
world. The summer temperature, moreover, may run up to a 
hundred and two, three and fourin the shade. The North Dakota 
farmer needs a weather-tight house and much fuel, and he must 
also have a reasonably weather-tight barn for his livestock. 
The Filipino only needs something to keep off the wind and rain. 
The North Dakota farmer has to have at least two sets of clothes, 
winter and summer clothing. The Filipino only has to have one 
set of clothes, and not very much of that. 

It has been suggested that the proportion of income expended 
on food should be taken as a standard of comparison; but that 
will not do. In the first place, the North Dakota farmer probably 
has an average height of five feet ten, or it may be more. He 
weighs probably on an average a hundred and eighty pounds, 
while the Filipino is on average probably five feet three. Our 
Filipino cook at home in California is actually five feet one, and 
weighs probably not much over a hundred and ten pounds. He 
needs less food than the North Dakota farmer. 

When you attempt to define the standard of living in terms of 
what are called spiritual and psychological values, then you are 
dealing with complete incommensurables. In any consideration 
of this kind you must leave such things as happiness and spiritual 
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values out, because they are subjective, not capable of measure- 
ment or of scientific appraisal. 

It has been proposed to take as a standard the amount of time 
left for leisure, or the proportion of income available for savings 
and expenditure on amusement. But that will not do, because 
in the matter of amusement and leisure certain psychological and 
spiritual values are involved that are incapable of measurement, 
and probably always will be so. 

Therefore, the phrase “‘ standard of living’ has a vagueness 
that suits our politicians very well. This may be illustrated by 
the story which went the rounds in Washington many years ago 
concerning a certain Senator who had the reputation that he 
never committed himself. Two of his friends made a bet that 
they would succeed in making him commit himself. They took 
him for a ride in a buggy, a one-horse carriage; those were what 
President Roosevelt calls the horse-and-buggy days. The road 
led by a hillside on which sheep were grazing. One of the men 
said: ‘‘ Senator, all those sheep have been sheared.’’ And the 
Senatcr replied: ‘‘ It looks so from this side.’”’ Now, the phrase 
“‘ standard of living ’’ commits one almost as little as the Senator 
committed himself that afternoon. There is no such thing as a 
standard of living for a country as a whole. There are many 
standards of living within one and the same country; the standard 
of living in the different social and income classes varies. You 
cannot take per capita national income as an index, because you 
do not know how it is distributed among the different classes. 

In our Food Research Institute at Stanford University we have 
thought a good deal about methods of measuring or comparing 
the standards of living of different countries. There is no doubt 
that there is a difference in the level of living in different countries, 
even if psychological and spiritual values are left out of con- 
sideration. We have thought of two possible ways of measuring 
such differences. One of them we have exploited, the other we 
have not. The one we have not exploited is based on the assump- 
tion that the standard of living finds its expression in physical 
welfare; you see, I am leaving out all matters of psychological 
and spiritual values. I think it is reasonable to assume that in a 
country in which the expectation of life is greater than in another 
country, in which, moreover, the incidence of morbidity, for in- 
stance, is less than in another country, there is a higher standard 
of living. Thus all subjective questions are avoided. Un- 
fortunately there are not many countries with adequate statistics 
on the expectation of life; but the differences in the expectation 
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of life may be really enormous. When I was in Java I tried to get 
statistics on the expectation of life of the Javanese. There were 
none. So I thought I had a bright idea, and I went to see the 
actuary of the largest insurance company. He told me that he 
did not know exactly, but he thought the expectation of life of the 
Javanese of the class they insured, the aristocrats and the wealthy 
upper classes, was probably about fifteen years less than that of 
Europeans living in Java. For the peasants in Java it may be 
very much less than that. In any case we do not know whether 
this is due to the very low level of living or whether the Javanese 
belong to a shorter-lived race than the White man. At present 
the vital statistics of the Japanese are not in a very satisfactory 
state. When I went to see the chief vital statistician at the Home 
Office in Tokyo in 1935, he told me that they had just taken a 
census, and their last two censuses did not agree. The last 
census indicated that the Japanese had an expectation of life 
considerably shorter than at the preceeding census, which is 
almost absurd. He could not explain this discrepancy. The 
shorter expectation of life of the Japanese does not necessarily 
mean that this is a racial characteristic or is due to a low 
level of living, for the expectation of life of an Englishman or an 
American in 1840 was probably no greater than the expectation 
of life of a Japanese to-day. The Japanese are a race which has 
only recently come into close contact with western culture, with 
the rest of the world, and our information about them is incom- 
plete. At the present moment they may be in the condition of 
the Polynesians in the South Sea Islands when the European 
sailors gave them diseases new to them. Perhaps the great 
incidence of tuberculosis in Japan is due to the fact that, having 
been shut off from the world for so many years, our particular 
kind of tuberculosis is a new disease for them; they may be 
particularly susceptible to it. 

So these questions are very difficult. My colleague, Dr. 
Bennett, has followed a different method in trying to compare 
standards of living. Dealing only with Western Europe, he has 
taken such statistical data as the number of telephones used, the 
number of letters circulated by post, the circulation of newspapers, 
the proportion of the population in schools, the number of four- 
wheel vehicles, the consumption of luxury foods, fruit and vege- 
tables, and things of that kind. For each item of that sort 
representing different factors entering into well-being, he has 
tried to construct an index number; then he has combined 
these index numbers, and the results are interesting. As nearly 
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as I can remember the results were these : Denmark and Britain 
stand at the top; France is fairly far down, and Portugal and 
Spain are about at the bottom, with Italy a little above them. 
Holland, Sweden and the other Scandinavian countries are lower 
than I had expected. (At the present moment in the United 
States Sweden is held up to us as the great model country which 
handled its situation in the depression more effectively than any 
other, excepting possibly Australia: both countries are held up 
to us as models of what we ought to have done but did not do.) 

It is a matter of first importance to develop a really good 
method for making comparisons in the level of living as between 
different classes of society in a given country and as between 
countries. It is particularly important for us in the United States 
because our politicians and statesmen are using, and have been 
using, the idea that the standard of living must inevitably be 
depressed if the importation of goods is permitted from a country 
with a lower standard of living than your own. They are careful 
not to say what they mean by the American standard of living : 
whether the very high standard of living of the Iowa corn (maize)- 
hog-belt farmer, or that of the farmer on Californian fruit-ranches, 
or of the Colorado cattle-rancher, or of the negro tenant farmer 
raising cotton in the old cotton-belt, or of the New England farmer 
whose milk is being produced for the industrial cities of the 
United States; or whether he means the slum-dweller of New 
York and Chicago. Each one of them has an American standard 
of living, and these standards of living are very different. I am 
not at all certain that one of the reasons why we beat the rest of 
the world in cotton production is not due to the fact that it is the 
negro, with a low standard of living, who raises much of 
our cotton. 

This matter of comparison is important, because it determines 
all kinds of international policies. In the United States it has 
gone so far that at one time we had a law which authorised the 
President to increase or reduce the tariff rates on any given 
commodity so as to make the cost of production in the United 
States equal to the cost of laying down the imported product 
in an American port. This, of course, is a ridiculous concept, 
because if the cost of producing a given article in Great Britain 
and the United States is identical, then Great Britain could not 
sell in the United States. You do not buy a thing because it is 
the same in price in a foreign country; you buy it at home in 
that case. If all costs of production were the same everywhere 
in the world, you would not have much, if any, foreign trade. 
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Foreign trade, international trade, assumes that one country 
produces something at a lesser cost than another country. Actually 
this provision of our tariff act authorised the President to reduce 
or raise rates by fifty per cent. of the existing rate if our tariff 
commission proved that the cost of production in another country 
was different from that in our own. We tried to find out the cost 
of production of this, that and the other thing in all sorts of 
countries. If you ever have had any dealings with what we call 
certified public accountants, or what you call, I believe, costing 
experts, you know that no two of them will ever agree exactly 
on the cost of production of any one given thing in the same 
factory, because there are always joint products. It is a question 
of judgment whether you allocate given costs to one product or 
the other. When a farmer produces milk he also produces 
manure, and when he produces manure he uses the manure to 
produce grain, so you have a joint situation. How are you to 
disentangle costs? The queerest case, that caused many a laugh 
in the United States, was the duty on quail. Why it was put in 
the law Ido not know. Ido not mean dead quail: the sportsmen 
of the United States wanted to import quail from Mexico for their 
game preserves. Since we have no industry producing quail, 
there was no opposition. But the law required that the tariff 
commission should determine the difference in the cost of producing 
quail in the United States and in Mexico. So men were sent into 
Mexico to trap some quail, and they kept careful account of what 
it cost them to trap quail. Then the question arose whether 
the cost of the production of quail was the cost of trapping 
the quail, or of trapping the quail and delivering them at the 
port of entry into the United States; there was a long argument 
over that. Finally it was decided that the cost of production 
of Mexican quail was the cost of trapping them, caging them, and 
transporting them to the border between Mexico and the United 
States, and on that basis President Coolidge reduced the duty on 
quail. I think it was the only case in which this so-called flexible 
provision was flexible downwards. 

The standard of living and its significance in international 
relations is really a vast subject. The task that I set myself 
was to endeavour to explain the importance of the concept. I 
have not tried to present a free trade or a protectionist argument. 
I have not attempted to discuss the economic theory that lies 
behind the concept that to permit the entry of goods produced 
by cheaper labour than you have yourself is not necessarily an 
evil to the importing country. All that, or part of it, is so 
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hackneyed that it is common knowledge, and part is so abstruse 
that I, being really a professional biochemist, have really no right 
to discuss it. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mrs. MARION PIcKETT asked whether the cost of a high standard of 
living did not lower the standard of living. This seemed to be the case 
in Australia. Ifa thing cost too much, people did not buy it. In the 
cheaper hotels in Australia there was generally one wash-basin with 
running water between two rooms, because they cost so much. This 
must lower the standard of living and result in more unemployment. 


Dr. ALSBERG replied that a rise in prices lowered the standard of 
living of a section of the community, 7.e. that section whose incomes 
were fixed and who did not benefit from the rise in prices. 


Mrs. MARION PICKETT said that the high wages and high cost of 
certain conveniences in Australia caused certain people to do without 
them and to cease to employ labour. This caused unemployment and 
made life more inconvenient for the average householder, and therefore 
lowered the standard of living all round. 


Dr. ALSBERG said that in the United States of America they paid 
their cook a hundred dollars a month (£240 a year). The reason why 
the Americans had been the most inventive people with regard to 
labour-saving devices was because of the high cost of labour. They 
substituted capital for labour. Did not the situation envisaged by the 
last speaker lower the standard of living of the people with high incomes, 
and raise the standard of living of the people with the lower incomes ? 
This was the case in the United States. He did not consider that 
absolute high wages, high purchasing power on the part of the working 
classes, lowered the average standard of living. It lowered the stand- 
ard of living of some people, but raised it with regard to most people. 
He considered one of the reasons for the recent depression in the 
United States was that profits of industry rose very much faster than 
wages, so that the products of industry could not be bought. 


Mrs. MARION PICKETT said that if unemployment were increased, 
then the general standard of living must be lowered accordingly. 


Dr. ALSBERG said that it remained to be proved that raising wages 
increased unemployment. It had been said that labour-saving devices 
caused unemployment, but someone had to make those labour-saving 
devices. He did not believe that doing a job more quickly and 
efficiently, and thereby making society more productive, resulted in 
anything more than temporary unemployment for the particular 
classes affected and larger employment for the rest of society. 


LiEvuT.-COLONEL C. WALEY COHEN said that, with regard to the 
lecturer’s remarks about the standard of living and longevity, he would 
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find that in India the increased wealth had not only gone into increasing 
the population, but also into raising the standard of living between the 
years 1870 to 1920. There were very good statistics, and it would be 
found that the longevity in India had increased considerably in this 
same period. A snag in this case was that in about the year 1870 
roughly five to seven million people died in the big famine in Madras, 
followed by the famine in Bengal. Asa result of improved communica- 
tions, very few people now died from famine in India. 

Then with regard to the measurement of the standard of living by 
the use of “‘ incidentals,” a good deal depended upon the habits of the 
people in the different countries. One reason why expenditure 
on incidentals was low in France was because the habit of the people 
was not to spend their surplus money upon luxuries, but to save it and 
to spend it in buying more land. Under-nutrition was probably the 
best test. If this was applied to India, it would be found that the 
population suffering in this way was very much less than in 1870, in 
spite of the fact that the population had increased so much. He 
doubted whether a rise in the standard of living did tend to reduce the 
population. During the middle of the nineteenth century the section 
of population that increased the most, apart from the agricultural 
population, was the mining population, and they, with the members 
of the engineering trade, were the aristocrats of labour. A very import- 
ant thing was the method of living. If it was desired to decrease the 
population of the Yellow, Brown or Black Races, they should be given 
skyscrapers to work in and slums to live in. Congestion certainly 
reduced the rate of increase of the population. 

The North Dakota farmer had been compared with the Filipinos, 
but difficulties of comparison could be found within the United States 
itself. One had only to compare, as the lecturer had himself suggested, 
the conditions of the Dakota farmer with those of the Californian 
fruit-grower. The profits of the individual farmer increased as one 
travelled west until California was the climax. The profits of the milk- 
producers in the East were low, in the last ten years they had been a 
little better than those of the wheat-producers, but nothing compared 
with those of the Californians. The result had been, towards the end 
of the 1920’s and beginning of the 1930’s, a huge migration of popula- 
tion into California. The situation was very different in Europe. 
In the United States, where there was a stable political system, only 
economic conditions counted in these matters, but the migration from 
Europe to the United States was often due to political pressure. 
This was particularly true in the case of Ireland, Germany and Russia 
from 1848 onwards. It was significant that in England, up till 1911, 
migration was always greatest when prosperity was greatest. Migration 
was never caused by bad times, the only exception being between 1905 
and 1908, when, for the first time, large government funds were avail- 
able to assist emigration. 

The lecturer had been a little hard on the subsistence colonist. 
Deductions could not be based upon Great Britain’s experience in 
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Australia, because the land settlement of ex-soldiers after the War had 
violated every known principle of how land settlement should be done. 
It was extravagant, and no provision had been made for the people to 
sell their produce. But all the biggest and most successful movements 
of migration in the early nineteenth century were subsistence migration. 
The Wakefield system had been a subsistence system. It was necessary 
to take a long period of time. Ifthe value of the land went back to the 
colonising body who had advanced the money for colonisation, over 
a period of fifty years, the subsistence migrant prepared the way for 
the exporting migrant, so that eventually there was a profit. Ofcourse, 
capital was necessary, but that was the whole justification of migration, 
that the capital necessary to employ people on virgin soil was very 
much less than that necessary for adding to the working population in a 
congested country. In Canada in 1907 it was estimated that for every 
family £150 of capital was needed in land or industry, while the 
amount of increased capital required in Great Britain was between 
£300 and £400. 

An important factor in many countries of recent years had been the 
decrease in the rate of increase of the agricultural section of the com- 
munity which previously had been the most prolific. 


Mr. F. L. McDouGAtt said that he felt a debt of gratitude to the 
lecturer. He had been working recently on both the Nutrition Com- 
mittee and the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. Ata 
recent meeting of the Economic Committee the conclusion had been 
reached that if real progress were to be made towards the revival of 
world trade, it was essential that governments should associate the 
various steps which would be necessary to this end, such as the lowering 
of barriers of trade, with the improvement in the standard ofliving. The 
Committee felt that if a well-informed public opinion were to be behind 
the governments, it was essential that the ordinary man in the street 
should realise the association between his own welfare and international 
trade. 

The lecturer had come to the conclusion that one of the best and 
most reliable methods of gauging the standard of living was the test 
of morbidity, but he found that the results should probably be qualified 
by the fact, for example, that the Javanese or Japanese were perhaps a 
shorter lived race than others. If, however, this test were applied to 
the people of one country and one blood and differences of up to fifty 
per cent. could then be found in both the rate of morbidity and infant 
mortality, then some indication of the effect of the standard of living 
upon human welfare could be ascertained. With these ideas in mind, 
both the Nutrition Committee and the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations intended to present to governments a picture of 
what might be achieved if they were really to pay a considerable 
amount of attention to this factor, the standard of living. 

It was impossible to divorce this factor from its great political 
significance. If a comparison were made between the totalitarian 
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countries and the democratic countries, it would be found that the 
standard of living in the former was definitely suffering. In Italy, 
for instance, not only was the birth rate not going up, but the death 
rate was going up. In Germany the fall in the standard of living had 
been particularly apparent during the last two years. She had had bad 
luck, as she had started the system of autarchy after four consecutive 
good harvests, and now they had had two mediocre ones, and looked 
like having a third. 

He did think that the morbidity test was the best one, although 
it might be a number of years before improvements in vital statistics 
enabled it to be applied really efficiently. 


A MEMBER asked if the lecturer thought that there was any value 
in the investigations of the International Labour Office upon the stand- 
ard of living, undertaken through the bounty of Mr. Henry Ford. 
Might there not be some value in isolating a particular social class or a 
section of the community and establishing some sort of comparison 
with reference to that standard? 


Mr. C. E. TOMLINSON said that the lecturer came from a country 
which was regarded as the highest tariff country in the world. Two 
years ago he had been told in the Produce Exchange in New York that 
despite the very high tariff policy Polish pigs were undermining their 
own particular market. Would the lecturer give his opinion of this 
statement ? 


Mr. A. CooMBE TENNANT said, “‘ To the negro population in the 
United States in this connection ’’ might stand as it is. He had been 
there about four years ago, and had heard much talk that the White 
population in certain states might be overwhelmed by the rapid increase 
of the Black population, but last year he had heard little on this subject. 
It had occurred to him that the birth rate of the coloured population 
might have fallen considerably in the eastern cities, where the standard 
of living was relatively high, and to which immigration from the south 
by the coloured population had been particularly heavy during the 
depression, while at the same time the high birth rate might have been 
maintained in the Southern States, where the standard of living was 
lower. 

This would, in fact, be a good instance for the practical proof of 
Dr. Alsberg’s statement. 


REAR-ADMIRAL A. H. TAYLOR said that a professor of agriculture 
in Chicago had told him that the Red Indian population of the United 
States was now something like ten times as great as it had been before 
the great movement west which drove them out of their own country, 
in spite of the diseases which had decimated the population about the 
year 1840. This was an interesting effect of the standard of living on a 
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race which had had its conditions altered by circumstances beyond its 
own control. 


Mr. E. M. H. Lioyp said that he was interested in the lecturer’s 
reference to the fact that the term “ standard of living ’’ was used in 
different ways. He did not quite agree that while it occupied a very 
important place in the United States, it had not received much attention 
in Great Britain. In recent times a great deal of attention had been 
given in this country to the standard of nutrition. The standard of 
living was often treated as the same thing as the level of wages, but in 
any examination of this problem it would be found that the standard 
of living varied greatly, according to the ratio of earners to dependants 
in the family, and that the level of wages might be quite irrelevant in 
considering the standard of living of the individual. It was this aspect 
of the subject which, under the auspices of Mr. Bruce at Geneva and 
Sir John Orr in Great Britain, had given rise to a more intensive study 
of family budgets, and this was being done also in the United States. 
Attempts had been made not only to measure the variation in the stand- 
ard of nutrition from family budget inquiries, but also to estimate the 
distribution of the national income according to family income per head. 
The latter could only be done with precision by a census of family 
incomes, or at least a sufficiently large random sample of family 
incomes. Partly as a result of unemployment among the clerical 
workers in the United States, three hundred thousand families had been 
chosen at random throughout the country to find out their family 
income and the ratio of earners to dependants in the family. When the 
position in any country was measured in that way, a very different 
result was obtained from a crude comparison of wage levels. 

The standard of living meant something very different when 
applied to the producer in the sense of the wages which entered into 
cost of production, and when applied to the consumer; and one of the 
most hopeful features of recent investigations was that attention was 
being increasingly concentrated, among others by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, who in turn were influencing the various 
governments, on the standard of living of the consumer as purchaser 
rather than on that of the producer as seller. 

Progress was being made, and would continue to be made, in giving 
greater scientific attention to the measurement of the standard of living 
among different classes in a community and among different communi- 
ties, using in the sphere of nutrition something that could be regarded 
as definite and objective, namely the optimum amount of food neces- 
sary. In animal husbandry science had laid down the optimum 
amount of food required, and the modern farmer saw to it that his 
animals received that amount. It was a new conception as applied 
to what might be called human husbandry; but if a yardstick of the 
optimum nutrition required for different sections of the population 
were applied, it would be found that even in the most advanced coun- 
tries there was a large proportion of children, on whom the future of the 
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race depended, being brought up under conditions where optimum 
nutrition was impossible. This had a direct bearing upon the policy 
of leaving to the individual wage earner full responsibility for the bur- 
den of bringing up his offspring. When these facts had been brought 
to light by scientific research, there might be a chance of evolving a 
more rational economic and social policy. 


Mr. GRAHAM WHYTE confirmed the statement of the last speaker 
that the problem of the standard of living and its relation to inter- 
national affairs was now being studied in Great Britain. Quite re- 
cently he had been among a section of the community embracing 
every conceivable type of organised thought, and had been surprised 
at the unanimous agreement which existed that more attention should 
be paid to this matter, especially with a view to aiding political appease- 
ment and relieving the tension unfortunately prevailing in Europe at 
the present time. This was especially necessary in view of the new 
and atrocious technique of certain governments in Europe at present 
which consisted in arousing the worst sentiments of the people and 
exploiting them for the benefit of an individual or a régime. Nothing 
was more easily exploited than a feeling of inferiority with regard to 
the standard of living. It was perhaps encouraging to note that those 
practising autarchy at the present time did seem aware that under that 
system the standard of living decreased. In Great Britain there was a 
growing belief that President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull were 
willing to help to smooth out the differences in the standard of living, 
and to give a broader basis to international economic co-operation, 
as a foundation for peace. 


THE Rt. Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P., said that the question of 
the standard of living in relation to the changing balance of power and 
the general well-being of populations in the world had been very widely 
discussed at the Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Yosemite. If Great Britain, the United States and the British 
Dominions would do something with regard to loosening their barriers 
to international trade, removing their own restrictions, they would 
probably be doing far more, not only for the standard of living, not 
only for increasing trade, but also towards removing that tension in 
the world which was so highly dangerous at the present moment, 
than could be realised. 


Dr. ALSBERG said that with regard to the second speaker’s remarks, 
he felt that he had not made quite clear what he meant by the relation 
of the birth rate to the standard of living. He did not mean that when 
the standard of living went up from a very low level, the rate of increase 
of the population immediately began to drop. As a rule with a rise 
of the standard of living the rate of population increased, because a 
factor in the rise of the standard of living was a diminution of infant 
mortality. Only after a while the effect of the high standard of living 
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was to diminish the birth rate. Japan was just on the turning-point 
of the curve. In India there had been an increase in the birth rate, in 
longevity, and in the standard of living; but if the latter continued 
beyond a certain point, the rate of increase of the population would 
drop. The incidence of famine was an index to the standard of living, 
because in a country with a high standard of living there were no 
famines. Modern methods of transport and a sufficient purchasing 
power to buy food had put an end to death because of famine. Under- 
nutrition would certainly be a good test, but there was a lack of 
statistics in this connection, also the class of society within which tests 
should be made must be chosen. It was also quite correct that high 
wages among a certain section of the community, such as the miners, 
could be a cause of an increase of population ; but again in this case the 
standard was not high enough, and that section of the community 
was still on the upward trend of the curve. While it was true that 
congestion was a cause of bad health and a low standard of living in 
New York, the only people who could afford to live in skyscrapers were 
millionaires, because of the enormous rents, and the people suffering 
from a low standard of living were mostly housed in buildings of four 
to six storeys. It was also true that the income of farmers rose as one 
moved from the Eastern States to California, and the lecturer could 
have found his example in the United States; he had taken a Filipino 
as being more dramatic. The reason for this difference was that 
California had a completely different type of agriculture from anywhere 
else in the United States. Luxuries were produced there almost ex- 
clusively, and mostly perishable eatables, and never, even during the 
depression, were people so absolutely broke that they did not buy 
oranges and grapefruit and raisins and other things that they would not 
do without and which were produced in California. 

With regard to the remarks of the third speaker, the lecturer was 
delighted that the League of Nations Committees had given attention 
to this matter of morbidity so that statistics might be collected. This 
would be of great service to the whole world. It was quite true that 
the standard of living had considerable political significance, and it was 
very important whether a country had arrived at its standard of living 
from above or from below. That of the Japanese was enormously 
better to-day than it was forty years ago, and it had been definitely 
proved from measurements that the stature of the Japanese had greatly 
changed; they were both taller and broader. This was probably very 
largely due to the improvement in their diet, made possible through 
the improvement of the average income. There still remained a great 
deal to be done in this respect because of psychological factors. To the 
average Japanese milk, butter and cheese were unacceptable, and they 
were not meat-consumers. On the other hand, Germany provided an 
instance of a country where the standard of living was arrived at from 
above, 7.e. was depressed ; such a nation had a conviction that it must 
do something to alter the new state of affairs. A nation might even 
have that feeling when it had arrived at its standard of living from 
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below. The lecturer had spent a good deal of time in Japan, in the 
small villages and elsewhere, and knew the Japanese mentality. They 
were convinced that their standard of living was lower than that of the 
rest of the world. He did not think it was any lower than that of the 
negro tenant farmer on the cotton plantations, it might even be higher, 
but the Japanese were confident that it was lower, and they were going 
to raise it by force if necessary. This was an important psychological 
consideration. 

In reply to the fourth speaker, the information procured through Mr. 
Ford had been both interesting and valuable, but the lecturer was 
irritated by the thought that Europeans regarded Mr. Ford as the 
typical American, because Fordism stood for all that he objected to in 
American public life. 

He did not know why the Poles had been importing pigs into the 
United States, but thought that it could only be a very small amount of 
no very great importance. American farmers were in a dilemma with 
regard to the production of pork because their principal client had been 
Germany, and the Germans had put a tariff upon lard. The United 
States did not raise a bacon hog, but a very fat, lard hog. Owing to 
the German restrictions one of the important points in the American 
production restriction programme had had to be restriction of the 
production of hogs. They had had a hog St. Bartholomew’s Day two 
or three years ago. The only dangerous competition to the United 
States’ hog production was the production of vegetable oils in the 
tropics, because chemists could take them and produce a fat of any 
desired consistency. Western women had always used animal fats 
for cooking, and these fats were solid, but it was merely a matter of 
habit, as the fat had to melt before cooking. Women in the Mediter- 
ranean countries had always used liquid fat such as olive oil, etc. In 
the United States they used hardened cottonseed oil themselves and 
exported lard, just as in Denmark the people ate margarine and 
exported butter. 

In reply to the sixth speaker, the standard of living of the coloured 
people in the United States had been rising ever since the Civil War. 
There was now very little fear of their swamping the White races, 
because during the boom, prior to the depression, there had been enor- 
mous migration of coloured people from the land into industry. There 
had not been enough labour to go round, and so the coloured man had 
hadachance. More serious was the condition of the coloured people in 
the south-east, the tenant farmer in the old cotton-belt who had one 
mule, large numbers of children, and forty acres of rented land. He 
produced cotton at high cost with the aid of his mule and his children, 
and could not meet the competition of the cotton farmers to the west 
of the Mississippi river, who farmed two hundred and fifty acres with 
machinery. 

It was quite true that the North American Indians had been increas- 
ing in the last thirty or forty years, largely because they were better 
treated by the government, and because they had finally been able to 
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adapt themselves to the civilised diseases. It was not known whether 
they were now more numerous than when Columbus discovered 
America, but probably there were not more than a million Indians in 
the United States at that time, or more than twenty-five million in the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere. Now they were very much more 
numerous. Mexicans were, of course, mostly Indians. 

The lecturer quite agreed with what the eighth speaker had said 
about the importance of the relation between the family and the 
family budget as well as nutrition, but had not touched upon this aspect 
of the subject because of lack of time. The fact that a specific inquiry 
was being made into the consumption of families in different classes in 
the United States had been mentioned. The purpose of this survey 
was to see whether agriculture could not be re-organised so as to produce 
enough of the right kind of food and a sufficient quantity to give people 
the kind of diet that they should have but unfortunately had not. 
Three types of diet had been worked out, one fairly good, one good, and 
one very good indeed, and it was considered that if the United States 
would produce the food to give their people a really good diet, they 
could use all their land to perfectly good advantage, and would have 
no need to export. Their farmers were at present suffering from the 
need to export a certain amount of their produce. The reason for this 
was that foods such as milk, butter and eggs, what the bio-chemist 
called secondary foods, made by feeding the products of the soil to an 
animal, took more land and were thus more expensive products than 
if the immediate product of the soil were used for human nutrition. 
All the arable land of America could be used by making more high- 
class food. If the purchasing power could be given to the people to 
buy these high-class products, there would not be so much talk of 
taking land out of production. 

The lecturer said that he agreed with the ninth speaker, and was 
proud of belonging to the country which, although it had produced 
bad tariff acts, was now the first to take the lead in the direction of 
freer trade. He gave the bulk of the credit to Mr. Cordell Hull, who 
was a fine gentleman and a traditional democrat, using the word not in 
its philosophical sense, but to designate a member of the old Demo- 
cratic Party, which had always stood for freer trade and low tariffs. 
He did not wish to give the impression that the United States was 
suddenly going to introduce free trade. In the present condition of 
the world this would provoke a major crisis, but they were at present 
making some slight attempt to develop a freer trade system. 

The lecturer fully agreed with the last speaker in the discussion. 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


1*, THE NORTH CHINA PROBLEM. By Shuhsi-hsu. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Council of International Affairs, Nanking. 
1937. (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. La.cr.8vo. 112 pp.) 


READ in the light of what is happening at the moment in China, 
Mr. Shuhsi-hsu’s little book gives us more than a “‘ brief survey of the 
international problem which centres round North China” (his own 
description of it); it provides an extremely illuminating background 
to the whole Sino-Japanese conflict. For it is in the position in North 
China from 1931 onwards that the fierce struggle now in progress in 
China finds its origin. It must be added that the book is by no means 
confined to the local aspect implied in its title, but deals with Sino- 
Japanese relations generally since the Manchurian Affair. 

It starts with the invasion of Jehol in February 1933 and the 
attitude of the Chinese Government at the time. Mr. Shu does not 
hestitate to admit that it was a thoroughly submissive (not to say 
“ defeatist ’’) attitude, excusable—in so far as he feels that it needs 
excusing—by Nanking’s preoccupation with the internal communist 
threat. The ‘‘ Tangku Truce ’”’ which was concluded in May of that 
year, and which gave the Japanese the demilitarised zone together 
with various other concessions and provided the basis on which they 
have since built up an endless series of claims, was China’s price, as the 
author remarks, “‘ for adopting a policy of peace.” 

Nine months later the Japanese military men in North China were 
again vigorously pressing their demands, which included a further 
extension of the Japanese sphere into Chahar Province. Still “‘ true 
to the policy of peace,” the Chinese Government told the Peip’ing 
authorities to submit, and sent their own Minister of War, General Ho 
Ying-chin, to negotiate a settlement with the Japanese militarists, 
headed by General Umetsu. The Ho~Umetsu Agreement was one of 
those informal and ambiguous pacts subject to widely different inter- 
pretations by each of the two parties, which have injected so much 
confusion into the study of Sino-Japanese relations during these last 
few years. As in the case of the “‘ Tangku Truce,” it is impossible to 
get at the truth as to what was actually conceded and, hence, at the 
justification for subsequent Japanese charges of Chinese perfidiousness. 

Mr. Shu’s account of the facts can, of course, only be taken as a 
Chinese version of what occurred, but it is interesting to note the 
distinction which he makes between two sets of Japanese demands. 
The first included the dismissal of certain officials, withdrawals of 
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Chinese troops, the dissolution of various “ patriotic ’’ organisations, 
and the prohibition of anti-Japanese agitation. These General Ho 
accepted, and they were duly carried out. The second provided for the 
placing of persone grate to Japan in provincial and municipal posts (in 
other words, the Japanese right to nominate Chinese officials), and also 
the pregnant stipulation that Japan be allowed herself to supervise 
the carrying out of the pact. Mr. Shu, having recorded General Ho’s 
denial of having even so much as discussed the second batch of demands, 
is content to leave it at the statement that he and the Japanese disagreed 
on the facts of the case. It is the chronic inability of Chinese and 
Japanese negotiators to come to a straight understanding, or openly to 
state that no understanding is possible, that, for the foreign observer, 
has drawn such a heavy veil over the real situation. 

The next stage in the “‘ North China Problem ” was the “‘ autonomy 
movement,” by means of which the Japanese military party hoped to 
absorb into their sphere the northern Chinese provinces without having 
to fight. It is again a perplexing tale. The part played by the 
Japanese is easily understood. What is far less clear is the extent of 
Chinese disloyalty on which the Japanese were able to count. On this 
point Mr. Shu is, naturally perhaps, not very explicit. Mr. Yin Yu- 
kéng, the ‘‘ puppet” governor of the pocket-Manchukuo which the 
Japanese succeeded in erecting in East Hopei, he designates bluntly a 
traitor; but he glosses over the réle of General Sung Che-yuan and the 
others who took over the Government in Peip’ing more or less under 
Japanese auspices, to whom he refers comprehensively as the ‘‘ Chahar 
Group,” but with no indication of what the ‘“‘Group’’ meant. He 
briefly relates how the Chinese Government “ parried the Japanese 
blow ” by anticipating a managed revolt and setting up by their own 
action a semi-autonomous government for Hopei and Chahar, which at 
the time seemed destined to come under virtual Japanese control. 
It seems probable that the unforeseen recalcitrancy which the Japanese 
subsequently met with from Sung and his military subordinates—a 
reflexion, one must add, of the general stiffening up of Chinese resistance 
to Japan—inspired the Japanese militarists to reopen hostilities in 
the summer of this year. 

After dealing thus with the ‘‘ Problem ”’ in North China proper, 
Mr. Shu goes on to survey the other half of the problem, namely 
Japan’s attempt to extend her corridor through Inner Mongolia, 
resulting in the fighting last year in Suiyuan. He introduces the 
subject with a review of Sino-Mongolian relations. Here he is less 
impartial than in most of the rest of the book. The crimes of Chinese 
provincial officialdom against the nomadic Mongols are so notorious 
that a Chinese historian of Mr. Shu’s reputation might well have 
admitted them more freely. To say that ‘the complaints against 
misrule which we have occasionally heard from the Mongols are not 
entirely without foundation,” or that the lot of the Mongols was “‘ not 
very ideal,’’ is an understatement at which one can only smile, while the 
inexplicable reference to Great Britain at the point where the author 
speaks of ‘‘ the gradual closing in on the Mongols by the Russian and 
British Empires ”’ shows how far the search for scapegoats may go when 
a writer is concerned to exculpate his own Government. However, 
we are concerned here with the present rather than the historical past, 
and it is sufficient to say that Mr. Shu gives in Chapter IV a useful, 
connected account of the Mongolian autonomy movement of 1934, the 
establishment of the abortive Pailingmiao government, the behaviour of 
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Prince Teh (whose protestations of loyalty to Nanking Mr. Shu 
considers quite insincere), and the unsuccessful campaign of the 
Japanese-aided rebels which took place last summer. What bearing 
the failure of Japanese plans in Inner Mongolia had on their policy in 
North China is a subject for speculation on which one regrets that Mr. 
Shu has no suggestions to offer. 

The last chapters of the book are given to the long-drawn-out 
negotiations at Shanghai and Nanking in 1936. Mr. Shu’s view of this 
attempt at a readjustment of Sino-Japanese relations as coming princi- 
pally from the Chinese side is open to some doubt, and he certainly 
minimises the effect on relations of the series of outrages committed— 
sometimes, no doubt, under severe provocation—upon Japanese 
nationals and property in various parts of China. ‘“‘ With or without 
them,” he says, “ it is doubtful if any good result could have come out 
of the discussion, the Japanese temper being what it was.”” He could 
have added that the Chinesetemper itselfhad undergone a radical change 
since the “ defeatist ’’ period of three years before. The spirit of 
resistance had enormously increased, and China was in no mood to 
accept proposals which at the earlier date might have seemed relatively 
moderate; her spokesmen refused to discuss a settlement on any other 
terms than the cessation of Japanese political interference in North 
China, including, of course, the notorious smuggling ‘‘ ramp.” 

The breakdown of the Kawagoe conversations ended the last phase 
of Sino-Japanese relations prior to the drama of this summer, which 
began with the clash between the Japanese “‘ garrison troops ’’ near 
Peip’ing and the Chinese provincial forces under General Sung’s 
command, and, after the incident at Hungjao aerodrome, when two 
Japanese officials were shot, developed into the murderous warfare in 
and around Shanghai. Intolerable pressure on the one side met too 
long by a vacillating and indeterminate policy on the other led 
inexorably in the end to this tragic result. 

In the finishing pages of his book, which he must have been writing 
only a month or two before the present trouble, Mr. Shu expresses 
the rather pathetic hope that improvements, such as economic recovery, 
in the international sphere, coupled with the increasing strain on 
finances and political disagreements in Japan would lead to an easing 


of the problem which he has so admirably surveyed. 
G. E. HUBBARD. 


2. CHIANG KAI-SHEK UND DIE REGIERUNG DER KUOMINTANG IN 
CHINA. By Gustav Amann. 1937. (Berlin: Vowinckel. 
8vo. vili+ 240 pp. Maps, illus. Rm. 7.50.) 

Tuis book, written by a German engineer who resigned a high 
commercial position to devote himself to the Chinese Revolution, 
is a sequel to one upon Sun Yat-sen and the earlier phases of the 
Kuomintang. It describes, and succeeds in making intelligible, the 
confused politics of the years 1927-1931, a period eclipsed in interest by 
the events immediately preceding and following it, but the study of 
which is necessary if China’s present position is to be understood. 

The book is a biography of Chiang Kai-shek only in the sense that 
Chiang dominated Chinese history at this time, as he has done down 
to the present day. It opens with a recapitulation of Sun Yat-sen’s 
ideas, which, in Dr. Amann’s view, are as a rule interpreted in too 
Western a sense. This is followed by an interesting chapter on the 
breach with the Comintern. Dr. Amann’s thesis is that doctrinaire 
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communism involves the destruction of the family system; that the 
attachment of the Chinese peasant to this form of organisation is too 
strong to be overcome; and that the communist party therefore made a 
profound mistake in basing its hopes upon peasant discontent. In- 
surrection in the countryside, however started, ends, he argues, as a 
movement for the redistribution, not the socialisation, of property. 

The phases which followed the expulsion of the communists are 
then defined and in outline described: the struggle between Chiang 
Kai-shek, standing for some sort of modern conception of the State, 
against the warlords and their more primitive and paternal ideas of 
government; the growth of faction among the civilians, and the 
struggle between them and Chiang Kai-shek; the movement for 
financial and economic reconstruction; the repudiation of China’s 
‘colonial status’; the revival, in a new and more dangerous form, of 
the communist mevement. The narrative brings out the qualities of 
Chiang, especially his tenacity and adroitness, and gives a very clear 
account, from the point of view of Chiang himself, of the problems with 
which he has been faced. On the appropriateness of Chiang’s policies, 
Dr. Amann leaves the reader to form his own conclusions. Chiang’s 
task has been an appallingly difficult one. On the one hand, the 
disintegration of Chinese society, due to the impact of the West and to 
an over-population crisis, has split the country into almost irreconcile- 
able groups and parties; whatever line Chiang took, he was: bound to 
meet with fierce opposition. On the other hand, the more nearly he 
succeeded in unifying the country and creating a stable government, the 
closer he came to conflict with Japan, which is naturally unwilling to see 
the emergence of a great military power in China. 

Both as a concise record of events and as an interpretation of them 
in many respects original, this book is useful to read and to keep. 


3*. POPULATION PRESSURE AND Economic LIFE IN JAPAN. By 
Ryoichi Ishii. 1937. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 259 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

In spite of the considerable amount which has been written on 
Japanese population problems, this book will prove an addition of 
considerable use to those interested in the serious study of the question. 
The author deals with the history of Japanese population from early 
days until the Meiji Reformation, and then with the development of 
the problem since Japan was thrown open to foreign intercourse and 
became a highly industrialised nation. There are useful chapters on 
regional and occupational distribution, on the proportion of the sexes, 
and on marriage, fertility and mortality ; estimates of future population 
as given by the various authorities are cited. In the later chapters 
of the book rural economy, problems of food supply, emigration, 
industrialisation, and birth control are all dealt with. 

There is an increasing tendency in Japan, as in many other countries, 
for people to flock into the larger towns. While in 1898 over 82 per 
cent. of the population was to be found in communities of under 10,000, 
by 1925 the proportion had fallen to 63 per cent. 

The author gives some interesting tables of comparison between 
marriage rates and birth rates. While between 1886-1890 and 1926— 
1930 the marriage rate in England remained nearly stationary, the birth 
rate declined from 31-4 to 16:8, and in Germany from 36:5 to 18-4; 
whereas in Japan the marriage rate between the same period rose only 
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from 6:8 to 8-7 per thousand of the population, the birth rate increased 
from 26:9 to 34-9 per thousand of the population. 

Mr. Ishii reaches the conclusion that while Japan will continue to 
industrialise, the field of free competition will be limited, and therefore 
a well-planned programme is essential. Increasing rationalisation of 
industry will probably proceed faster than the absorption of those 
seeking employment. Emigration will not solve Japan’s problem, but 
the unemployment problem in Japan, owing to her peculiar family 
system, is unlikely to present the type of difficulties with which 
Western nations are faced. Birth control is making headway, and the 
marriage age is becoming somewhat later, but in any event some means 
will have to be found to absorb into industry upwards of 400,000 new 
entrants annually during the next fifteen years. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


4*, EYES ON JAPAN. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. 1937. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. xv-+32gpp. Map; illus. 16s.) 
The American edition of this book was reviewed in the July-August 
1937 issue of this Journal (p. 650). In this review itis stated: “‘ It is 
clear that he (the author) knows his subject well. His attitude is critical 
but friendly towards the Japanese and tolerant towards the Soviet 
Union. His book, which is just one degree nearer to good journalism 
than it is to profound study, is both readable and instructive.” P. J. 


5. EsTREMO ORIENTE. IERI, OGGI, DOMANI. By Carlo Pestalozza. 
1936. (Milan: Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale. 
8vo. 435pp. Map. Lire 18.) 

THis is a manual of general information concerning the internal and 
external relations of China and Japan, presumably written for the 
students of the Institute for the Study of International Politics, in 
Milan. There is a special chapter on the development of communist 
propaganda and Soviet policy in the Far East, to which the author 
attaches great importance. Except as a manual of instruction, the 
book has little value. It is neither stimulating nor enlightening for 
the non-Italian reader. Speaking as an Italian, with keen interest in 
Pacific markets, Signor Pestalozza’s plea for the support of Italian 
missionaries, also “important centres of Italian . . . influence and 
perhaps of support for other developments of a practical character,” 
is clumsy and is likely to do more harm than good. 

VIOLET CONOLLY. 


6. PRINCE Ito: A Biography of Japan’s greatest Statesman. By 
Kengi Hamada. 1937. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
240 pp. 7S. 6d.) 

7. JAPAN AT THE Cross Roaps. By Walter Smith. 1937. (London : 
Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 125 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A BIOGRAPHY of Prince Ito has been long overdue. This tough 
farmer’s boy, born in “‘ an uncouth medieval village,” takes his place 
with Lincoln and Bismarck and Cavour among the great nation- 
builders of the nineteenth century. He was born in 1841. In 1853 
the arrival of Commodore Perry’s squadron brought the long period 
of Japan’s seclusion to a close; and from that time onwards the hand 
of destiny seems to select Ito almost at hazard, and to use him as its 
chosen instrument through every significant scene in the amazing 
progress of Japan’s development as a Great Power, from the attack of 
the ronin, of whom Ito was one, on the new British legation at Goten- 
yama, down to the abdication of the last independent king of Korea 
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under Japanese pressure in 1907. Before he was thirty, he was already 
a leader in the Japanese revolution which ended in the restoration of 
the Imperial power; with Inouye, he was the first (recorded) Japanese 
to visit London (in 1864); he was a State Councillor and Governor of 
Hyogo (Kobe) at twenty-seven (in 1868); he was the principal archi- 
tect of the Japanese constitution ; he was the leader of the peace party 
as opposed to the militarists; he was the organiser of the first regular 
political party in the Japanese Diet, the Seiyukai; he was four times 
Prime Minister, and he was the first Resident-General of Korea on 
the absorption of that country after the Russo-Japanese War, which he 
had striven so hard to prevent; ‘‘a furious smoker, an inveterate 
drinker, and an inordinate lover of beautiful women.’”’ He was 
assassinated by a Korean fanatic on the platform of Harbin railway 
station on October 26th, 1g09. ‘‘ With him died the guiding personifi- 
cation of modern liberal Japan.” 

Mr. Hamada has given us a fascinating book and a revelation of a 
great personality. It is written at times in an engagingly florid style, 
and throughout in a generous spirit of admiration. It contains some 
quite new material from Ito’s Secret Memoirs regarding the fateful 
visit to St. Petersburg, which was Ito’s last effort in 1gor for agreement 
with Russia before the signing of the Anglo-Japanese alliance; and a 
very interesting record from the same source of a Council meeting on the 
Manchurian question in 1906, which shows how Ito, Inouye and 
Hayashi were in absolute opposition to the annexationist ambitions of 
the military party (Yamagata, Kodama, Katsura, etc.). ‘‘ The actions 
of the military are contrary to the will of the Government,’’ said 
Inouye, “‘ therein lies the source of our trouble.” ‘‘ Manchuria is not 
a dependency of our country,” said Ito, ‘‘ there is no justification for 
our exercising the rights of sovereignty within that sphere.” The 
author disclaims an analogy with modern conditions in Manchuria, but 
his intention is clear and significant. If this important book has 
appeared in Japanese, its message is more significant still. 


Japan at the Cross Roads—the title has already been used on a book 
written some years ago by Mr. A. M. Pooley—is little more than a 
pamphlet, inspired by pro-Soviet interests and designed to arouse 
distrust of and alarm at Japan. The curious transliteration of geograph- 
ical names bewrays a foreign origin; thus Johore appears as Djohar. 
Certain recent Japanese publications of the blood-and-thunder school 
supply just the kind of material which the author requires for quotation. 
Among them are The Imminence of a Japano-American War by Lieut.- 
General Sato, Save Japan by Lieut. Goto, An Anglo-Japanese War is 
inevitable by Lieut. Ishimaru, A Japano-American War ts inevitable by 
Mr. Ikezaki, Will Japan and the U.S.S.R. fight ? by Mr. Uehara, If we 
fight by Mr. Hirata, The Crisis of Isolated Japan by Major Toyama, The 
East smells Blood by Captain Adachi and Japan’s War against the Whole 
World. The book is mainly based upon these authorities. Fortunately 
they are of no importance whatsoever; neither is this mane 


8. LECTURES ON JAPAN. An Outline of the Development of the 
Japanese People and their Culture. By Inazo Nitobé. 1937. 
(London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. xii + 393 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus is the last book which we shall have from the wide knowledge 
and high idealism of Dr. Nitobé. He died in 1933 at Victoria, British 
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Columbia, on his ninth and last visit to North America; and three 
worlds are the poorer for his passing—the world of Japan, the beloved 
country whose national virtues it was his especial mission to extol; 
the world of America, which had given him his New England culture, 
his religion and his love; the world of international politics, where as 
assistant Secretary of the League of Nations he gained a unique 
position and still further enlarged his wide circle of friends. So, the 
reading of this little book, which contains the whole of Dr. Nitobé’s 
message in a series of twenty-four lectures and addresses, is as it were a 
farewell to a rare and lovable personality. He also possessed in high 
degree the gift of the popular lecturer. His instruction is clear, vivid, 
easy, apt in illustration and quotation; and he was one of the few 
foreign writers who have mastered English style. Here is a specimen ; 
the subject is Abraham Lincoln : 


“It is enough to look at his brow, his eyes and lips, to know the deep 
melancholy which was wrapped about the soul of this Man of Sorrows. We 
have in our language two words which express Lincoln’s normal state of mind. 
These words—awaré and masaké—are not easy to translate. The nearest 
English rendering will perhaps be respectively sadness and the feeling of some- 
thing a-missing. We are a smiling, merry-making folk, but beneath the smile 
and the mirth, there is an undercurrent of sadness. We are ever conscious of 
the vanity of life and its pangs. Through all our literature runs an undertone 
of awavé and nasaké, and I venture the remark that for this reason we can 
understand, perhaps better than some other peoples, the melancholy side of 
Lincoln’s mental constitution.” 


The subject of the book, the subject of all Dr. Nitobé’s books, is the 
national character of Japan and her claim to a high place in the world 
of culture. He traces this theme through the history of Japan—her 
debt to Chinese civilisation, the ideals of the Restoration period, her 
poetry, her family life, her religion, her code of honour, her attitude 
towards Christianity. The later lectures deal with the economic 
stress of recent years, the Manchurian question, the relations (then 
strained to breaking point) between Japan and the League of Nations. 
The book closes with five addresses, including two delivered at con- 
ferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, one on Abraham Lincoln, 
from which the above quotation is taken, and one on Quakerism 
(Dr. Nitobé was a Quaker) which, although aside from the main theme, 
is perhaps the most interesting individual chapter in a book which is 
readable throughout. 

The tragic drama of these lectures lies in the fact that even as he 
spoke, the country which he loved so dearly was moving away from the 
cause of international peace to which he had dedicated his later years ; 
or, as he himself saw it, the world of his adoption—United States and 
Great Britain and Geneva—in its ignorance of history and reality, was 
driving Japan into isolation and defiance. For in the last resort— 
and the struggle must have been a cruel one to a very sensitive soul— 
Inazo Nitobé is seen to be the Japanese patriot rather than the 
Citizen of the World. . 3 


g. THE NExT WorLD War. _ By Lieut.-Comdr. Tota Ishimaru. 
1937. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. 352 pp. 15s.) 


THOosE who read Lieut.-Commander Ishimaru’s previous work, 
Japan Must Fight Britain, probably felt that the title was misleading. 
Rather should it have been called Must Japan: Fight Britain? The 
name of the book now under review is likewise not as well chosen as it 
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might have been, for the contention is that, although there is serious 
danger of another World War, it is not by any means inevitable. 

Like most other close observers of contemporary international 
politics, Commander Ishimaru recognises that a war in Europe would 
almost certainly, in existing circumstances, start a conflagration on 
the other side of the world, and vice versa. While, therefore, he is 
primarily concerned with the Far East and with the countries bordering 
on the Pacific, he devotes a very large portion of his book to the 
situation developing in Europe, in order to émphasise the inter- 
dependence of East and West. 

For reasons fully explained in these pages, the author considers 
that the issue of peace or war is likely to be settled in the years 1939- 
1940. It is not everyone who will agree with his conclusions, but the 
reasons he adduces for fixing on these years as the period of greatest 
danger cannot be lightly brushed aside. He admits that the world 
has been passing through a series of crises for the past few years, and 
that the danger is likely to continue, but his contention is that war is 
unlikely to break out before 1939, as the nations are not yet “‘ technically 
ready to fight.” No one, he avers, wants war; but mutual fear and 
suspicion are rife, and everyone is accordingly preparing for war. 
Although he makes no reference to Clausewitz, he clearly believes that 
the major Powers are at one in keeping in mind the principle laid down 
by that professorial writer in regard to ‘‘ preventive war,”’ and he makes 
it clear that he himself is a firm believer in that principle. 

Some of his arguments are difficult to follow, as, for instance, when 
he apparently proves to his own satisfaction that, whereas both Britain 
and the United States lack naval-building capacity, Japan has no such 
handicap, and has no reason, therefore, to fear the threat of a race in 
naval armaments. While holding the orthodox Japanese views on the 
question of naval ratios, however, he admits, after some preliminary 
criticism, that a good case can be made out for British preponderance 
in auxiliary craft, though he considers that, if ‘‘ equality of security ”’ is 
to be the criterion on which naval strength is to be based, Japan is 
really entitled to a superiority over the United States. He is inclined 
to blame Britain, accordingly, for having refused to Japan what she 
permitted to the United States. This is, of course, a point on which 
others besides Japanese have had cause to ponder. 

Though not a “ great’’ book, this latest work from the pen of 
Commander Ishimaru is of considerable interest and value in that, not 
only does it set forth the views of a representative Japanese observer 
on the situation in his own part of the world, but it shows also what is 
thought by intelligent Japanese of recent developments in Europe and 
of their probable trend. M. D. KENNEDY. 


1o*, CHINA. By F.C. Jones. 2 Volumes. [Modern States Series, Nos. 
13 and 14.] 1937. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. xii + 276 
pp. 3s. 6d. each volume.) 

IT is not easy to compress the story of China from the dawn of 
history to the present day into two small volumes of no more than 
268 pages in all. Professor Jones has accomplished this task in 
competent fashion. The outline that he has drawn is clear, simple 
and easy to grasp: he has selected the salient facts with skill and 
presented them with due regard for perspective and proportion. His 
work makes no pretension to original scholarship or research, or even 
to much first-hand knowledge of the subject. It is rather a summary 
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of the results of recent studies by foreign and Western-trained 
Chinese students in the fields of economics, history and archeology, 
where workers are still too few. 

Volume I is a rapid sketch in 132 pages of the rise of Chinese 
culture from somewhere between 2000 and 1000 B.c, to the eve of the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1895-96. Professor Jones points out that 
Chinese culture, unlike European civilisation, was never submerged 
beneath ages of barbarism, and that Buddhism, unlike Christianity 
in Europe, did not destroy rival creeds and philosophies, but combined 
with other religious and intellectual systems in China to enrich her 
civilisation. He is on less sure ground, however, in attributing to 
Sung philosophy virtues that enabled Chinese civilisation to resist 
the disintegration that might otherwise have taken place as a result 
of the Mongol conquest in the thirteenth century. Is it not rather 
the case that the intellectual isolation that shut in China towards 
the close of the Sung dynasty combined with the rigid formalism of 
Sung Confucianism to check the development of the Chinese genius? 
For nearly a thousand years China has been descending a gentle slope 
from the heights she scaled in the Tang period, and it is perhaps only 
now that these Confucian beliefs have been broken up by the impact 
of Western ideas that she may begin once again—if Japan permits— 
to tread the upward path. 

It would be difficult to find support for the theory that the 
Chinese sense of their own cultural and political superiority is in any 
way derived from their Mongol Conquerors (page 92). Among minor 
inaccuracies it may be noted that the monopoly of the East India 
Company dates back not to 1699, but to 1600 (page 113), and that 
an Anglo-Chinese alliance did not nearly come into existence either 
in 1885 or in 1893, nor would it have altered the course of history if it 
had (page 130). 

When we come to Volume 2, which relates the story of the last 
forty years in 136 pages, it becomes more difficult to present the 
facts as a connected development, outlines become less sharp and 
errors more numerous. It may be commonly believed, but it is not 
true, that the loans secured upon the Customs at the end of the 
nineteenth century involved increased foreign control over the 
administration of Chinese revenues (page 135). That unfortunate 
development only came in 1911, after Sir Robert Hart had disappeared 
from the scene. There was no particular reason why London should 
help the Manchus against the revolutionaries, and the Tibetan 
question had nothing to do with it (page 147)... During the revolution 
there were massacres of Manchus all over China (including, for example, 
Nanking), and not merely at Sian in the north-west (page 148). 
Shantung was not ceded to Japan at Versailles (page 156). The 
Nine-Power Treaty did not guarantee China’s administrative and 
territorial integrity (page 157), and British readers will be interested 
to learn that the famous Memorandum of December 1926 was issued 
by the British Government because it was “harassed by labour 
troubles at home and unrest in the Empire ”’ (page 173). 

These are minor matters, but a really serious error occurs in the 
author’s narrative of the tragic events at Shanghai in January 1932. 
Had Professor Jones consulted the Report of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations of February 1933, where a lucid and authoritative 
account of exactly what happened on January 27th and January 28th 
is given, he would not have mis-stated the facts leading up to the 
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Japanese occupation of Chapei, nor would he have added the following 
comment : 


‘‘It would appear that the action of the foreign municipal authorities was 
prompted by the desire on the part of some of them to answer the Chinese demands 
for the retrocession of the Settlement by a further extension of its boundaries.” 


This, of course, is quite untrue. It is most unfortunate that Professor 
Jones should have been led into making an accusation for which not 
a shadow of evidence exists, for one of the chief merits of his book is 
his conspicuous fairness and complete absence of prejudice. 

On page 258 there is some sound criticism of the New Life 
Movement, and it is useful to be reminded of the shallowness of much 
of Sun Yat-sen’s thought, especially in the economic sphere, and to 
the disasters in which his actions sometimes involved his country. 
At the end of Volume 2 are two useful chapters on the Task of Rural 
Rehabilitation and the Development of Commerce and Industry. 
On page 240, however, Professor Jones slips again when he says that 
“railway construction under foreign auspices was mainly devoted 
to tapping the mineral resources of China.” JOHN BRENT. 


11*, TERRITOIRES ET POPULATIONS DES CONFINS DU YUNNAN. Traduit 
du Chinois par J. Siguret. 1937. (Peiping: Editions Henri 
Vetch. 8vo. x-+ 266pp. 16s.) 


M. SicureT (of the French School of Oriental Languages), who has 
translated this collection of comparatively (1931) recent Chinese docu- 
ments on the Yunnanese borderlands, tells us in his foreword that he 
undertook the task because of the interest and importance attaching to 
the attitude of “‘ Young (Nationalist) China’’ to the problems of the 
Frontier. He has rendered a real service, for the documents are of 
considerable interest from many points of view. They were compiled 
under the auspices of the Yunnan Bureau of Popular Education, with 
the approval of the Governor of the province, who contributes a preface. 
They are all the more illuminating because they were not written for 
foreign eyes to read. They were essentially intended for home con- 
sumption, and are frankly propagandist, their object being to impress 
upon “‘ Young China ’’ the gravity of the situation and the imperative 
need of a new policy towards the unassimilated native peoples of the 
borderland. The standpoint adopted is that public interest in China has 
been almost exclusively centred in the affairs of the north-eastern (Man- 
churian) and north-western (Mongolian) frontiers, but that in reality 
the problems of the south-western border zone, where it makes contact 
with Tibet and Burma, are equally serious and menacing. The six 
writers, to their credit, make no claims to be specialists in the field of 
anthropological and sociological research, and it is not difficult to 
criticise some of their methods and conclusions. Their studies, 
however, are based upon their own inquiries and observations, and are 
intended to stimulate more detailed research by specialists. They make 
some use of investigations made by foreign travellers, notably those of 
Dr. Joseph F. Rock, the American, and of the expedition from the 
Sun Yat Sen University, Canton, organised by the German geographer, 
Dr. W. Credner, in 1930 (Ytinnanreise des Geog. Instituts der Sun Y atsen 
Universitat), but curiously enough there is no mention of the important 
English work by Major Davies, Yunnan: The Link between India 
and the Y ang-tize. 
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The general plan of the studies covers the following topics : 


(1) The geographical conditions and economic possibilities of the frontier 
regions under review, i.e. the upper basins of the Salween, Mekong and Kin- 
sha-Kiang or upper Yang-tze and particularly the Burmo-Yunnan frontier. 

(2) The mode of life, organisation and characteristics of the native peoples 
(Shans, Kachens, Liso, Tibetans, etc.) who constitute the great majority of 
the population. 

(3) The attitude of these native peoples to the Chinese (and, in the case 
i the Burmese frontier region, to the British), and the policy of China towards 
them. 

As one reads these accounts it is most interesting to observe the 
struggle in the minds of the writers between their traditional and 
nationalist prepossessions on the one hand and the objective conclusions 
to which they are led by their inquiries on the other. Thus they set 
out with, and constantly tend to revert to, the traditional Chinese 
distinction between the “ civilised’’ Chinese and the “‘ barbarian ”’ 
native tribes, but are impelled to insist that the “‘ barbarians ’’ have in 
many cases a culture and art of their own which are not only worthy of 
respect, but must be appreciated if the native problem is to be solved. 
Again, they suspect, and sometimes denounce, the alleged imperialistic 
designs of the missionaries, and particularly of the British, who, as the 
author of the chapter on “‘ The Undelimited Sino-Burmese Frontier ”’ 
contends, have made serious encroachments on Chinese territory ; 
indeed, he credits Great Britain with the intention of controlling the 
routes between Szechwan and Tibet and of establishing dominion 
over the upper reaches of the Yang-tze. (The disputed territory is 
fortunately now the subject of a joint Anglo-Chinese Boundary Com- 
mission.) But they equally demonstrate and hold up for emulation 
the educational policy of the missionaries who have conferred great 
benefits on the Kachens and other groups by devising an alphabet for 
their language, and the wisdom of the officials in British Burma in 
winning the confidence of the native tribes by real care for their welfare. 
This is frankly contrasted with the supineness and frequent corruption 
of Chinese frontier officials, which result either in direct revolt or the 
deliberate movement of tribal groups across the Burmese frontier. 

The writers frequently demand that the Central (Nanking) Govern- 
ment should adopt a more active defensive policy against revolt and 
aggression, urging, for example, that Li-Kiang should be organised as a 
strategic centre. They also have many suggestions to make concerning 
the better utilisation of natural resources and the organisation of trade, 
particularly in relation to the economic future of Yunnan. The main 
plea, however, is for a more sympathetic and liberal policy towards the 
native peoples and for the systematic training of frontier officials. In 
this connection the importance of a new college for this purpose at 
Li-Kiang is emphasised. 

The increased interest in the problems of frontier administration, of 
which this book affords striking evidence, raises the important question 
of whether China in the future will be forced to recognise the existence 
of ‘‘ minorities ’’ within her borders. Her growth in the past has been 
a long story of gradual assimilation, and the process long ago completed 
in the Northern Plain and the Yang-tze Basin is still in progress in the 
remote south-west. The authors of this work believe that it can be 
greatly accelerated by good treatment and the extension of education, 
and the claim can no doubt be allowed in the case of the less-developed 
peoples. But what of the Shans, and particularly of the Tibetans, 
who have a distinctive culture of their own and whose kinsmen live 
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beyond the frontier? At any rate, the bitter experience of Europe in 
these matters is not unworthy of study by future Chinese frontier 
officials. P. M. Roxsy. 


12*, THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF SUN YAT SEN : an Exposition of the 
San Min Chu I. By Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger, Ph.D. 
1937. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press ; Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. xiv +278 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


It is hardly possible, as Dr. Linebarger points out at the beginning 
of his useful and interesting book, to have any real understanding of 
political events in China, in which so deep an interest is taken in Europe 
and America, without some knowledge of Chinese political thought. 
But owing chiefly to the immense difficulties that attend any serious 
study of the subject, this has remained up to now, so far as Western 
scholars are concerned, an almost unexplored region. Dr. Linebarger’s 
present contribution is a study of the political thought of Sun Yat Sen, 
which, though it may comprise only one corner of the whole field, is 
yet of great importance, by reason of the immense influence of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen on the minds of his fellow-countrymen and on the political 
and constitutional developments of the last few decades in China. 
Dr. Linebarger devotes an opening chapter to an exposition of the 
Confucian background from which Sun Yat Sen emerged; and we are 
thus at the start brought up against the difficulties of interpretation 
and translation that confront the student in this field. The type of 
society which grew up at a very early period in China had no counter- 
part elsewhere, and accordingly gave birth to a whole range of ideas 
not easily apprehended by the Western mind. The Chinese also 
evolved a method of expressing their ideas—the Chinese written 
character—that is wholly different from our system of writing; and 
the combined effect of these two factors is to make it all but impossible 
to express Chinese thought in any Western language. It is necessary, 
for example, to grasp the meaning of jé before one can understand the 
Confucian doctrine, for the root of all Confucian and ethical thought is 
jén. But how is sé to be translated? ‘‘ Benevolence,’’ ‘‘ sympathy,” 
“humanity,” “to have a common purpose with and fellow feeling for 
mankind,” “‘ consciousness of one’s place and function in society,” 
“social consciousness,” ‘“‘expression of fellowship among men,” 
“society mindedness ’’—these and other expressions represent each 
only one aspect of the full meaning of the word, and Western writers 
accordingly generally find it best to leave it untranslated. When men 
have jén, their behaviour conforms to 1, which the dictionaries tell us 
means rites or ceremonies, but the word also means “‘ appropriateness 
of relationships,” ‘‘ behaviour in accordance with virtue and pro- 
priety.” Li is the mass and individual behaviour pattern and yueh 
is the emotional pattern. A ruler of superior penetration will feel, 
without recourse to electoral machinery, whether the yweh is good or 
bad. Ywueh enables rulers to ascertain the general sentiment of the 
people, and it cultivates a type of individual attitude that is most 
harmonious with the environment. ‘‘ The joint work of li and yueh 
would produce social harmony and social happiness—which is the 
ultimate aim of the State.’”’ Yueh is commonly translated “‘ music ’”’ 
or ‘‘ harmony,” but, as Dr. Linebarger observes : 


“‘ Nothing like yweh can be found in Western political thought. However 
significant it may have been in China, any attempt to deal with it in a Western 
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language would have more than a touch of futility, because of the great chasm of 
strangeness that separates the two intellectual worlds at so many places.” 

Confucius believed that a group exists as a group because it has a 
common ideology, the character of the group being determined by the 
nature of the ideology. Applying this doctrine to society as a whole 
(and avoiding the use of the term nation, for what Confucius envisaged 
was a world society), he believed that ideology was all-important, and 
that the function of the statesman was that of an educator rather than 
an administrator. The ideal society was one. where the same body of 
moral ideas was generally prevalent, and where there was consequently 
no disagreement in outlook and nodisharmony in thought and behaviour. 
The Confucian Utopia was ‘‘a society where the excellence of the 
ideology and the thoroughness of conformity to ideology had brought 
perfect virtue, perfect happiness.” In such a society there would be 
no necessity to enforce conformance to the generally accepted criteria 
of conduct, and the State, to borrow a Marxian phrase, would wither 
away. 

The Chinese World Society of Eastern Asia that grew up under the 
all-pervading influence of these teachings is described 1n pages 36 to 47 of 
Dr. Linebarger’s book. It was a society where political control was 
reduced to a minimum, and where ideological control over the individual 
was maintained by the irresistible pressure of the family, the village, the 
district and the hui (association). It was indestructible because it had 
no one nerve-centre, and the Confucian ideology continued in spite of 
invasions, famines and insurrections. Imperial China consisted of 
some half-million cities, towns, villages and hamlets, each of which was 
to a high degree autonomous. The Government supervised and 
exhorted, but took no direct initiative and did not interfere. 

The important facts about this society are that it was to a very high 
degree homogeneous, welded together by the Confucian ideology, and 
that it was a world-society. The peripheral societies were all bar- 
barians who looked up to China in awe as constituting the civilised 
world, and who, before invading, settling down in and being absorbed 
by China, had already been subdued by Chinese culture and the Con- 
fucian ideology. This is the source of the superiority complex that 
crops up in the writings of Sun Yat Sen and is reflected in unguarded 
moments in the attitude of most modern Chinese politicians. It seems 
slightly ridiculous in Western eyes, but that is because the Western 
mind, even when aware of, finds difficulty in grasping the fact that 
aa for some 2000 years did apparently constitute the whole civilised 
world. 

The impact of the West in the nineteenth century brought the 
Chinese up against an aggressive culture that not merely ignored and 
despised the Chinese culture, but was able, by reason of its superior 
powers of organisation and greater military strength, to enforce its 
claim to superiority. This happened just when the virtue had gone 
out of the ruling dynasty : it was no longer able to fulfil its rdle in the 
Confucian system, and the time for a rebellion was ripe. The structure 
of Chinese society, political, economic, social and cultural, was shaken 
to its foundations, and the whole Chinese world was smitten with fear 
and uncertainty. The hold that Sun Yat Sen gained on the imagination 
and in the affection of his fellow-countrymen is due to the fact that he 
pointed out the road by which the goal of regeneration was to be reached 
and himself blazed the trail, And he did both in a manner that 
appealed irresistibly to their deepest and most cherished instincts and to 
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their newest and most passionate prejudices, Sun Yat Sen was not only 
a preacher and a thinker, but also an active revolutionary. The most 
serious criticism to be made of Dr. Linebarger’s work is that, inspired 
by filial piety and devotion to the memory of Dr. Sun, he has failed to 
realise that his activities in the latter capacity were guided by an 
expediency hardly compatible with the réle which he aspired to fill in 
the former capacity. 

So long as China was a world-society there could be no such thing 
as a national consciousness; but when the nations of the West came 
crowding and jostling on to the Chinese scene, Sun Yat Sen perceived 
that China was now no longer unique, but-one of several nations: if she 
was to survive she must become conscious of herself as a nation and, 
after driving out the dynasty, must discover a form of government 
adequate for her new environment and capable of enabling her people to 
resist the encroaching foreigner. This was the origin of the famous 
Three Principles’ usually translated Nationalism, Democracy and 
Socialism. A better name for the last is perhaps economic well being, 
but Dr. Linebarger prefers to leave it untranslated as Min Shéng. 
Dr. Sun’s skill as a revolutionary and propagandist may be seen in 
the form in which he served up this very sound political thinking for 
the assimilation of his fellow-countrymen. Nationalism, which of 
course had never existed, and could never have existed, in China, was 
represented as something of which the Chinese race-nation had been 
deprived by the wicked Manchus. The Manchus must be driven out 
and China become conscious once more of being a nation. Similarly, 
democracy, in the sense of democratic institutions (the Chinese had 
always been strongly egalitarian in sentiment), was represented as 
something which the ancient sages had desired, but had never been able 
to attain. China, while becoming a nation, must yet somehow retain 
the virtues of the old-world society. Sun was a revolutionary only as 
regards Manchus and foreigners. For his own people he was a recon- 
stitutionary. China was to find regeneration by a return to the old 
morality and the ancient learning. On these were to be superimposed 
Western skill in physical science. 

Dr. Linebarger’s discussion of Min Shéng—Sun Yat Sen’s third 
principle—suffers most from the inhibitions hinted at above, and is the 
least satisfactory part of his book. He does not face up to the necessary 
implications of the contradictions and confusion in Sun Yat Sen’s 
pronouncements on economic matters. He explains away the episode 
of the wholesale plagiarism from Maurice William in the lectures on 
Min Shéng, but it is difficult to believe that, if Sun Yat Sen had had 
any well-thought-out message of his own to deliver, he could not have 
clothed it in language of his own, instead of plagiarising wholesale 
from the work of an obscure American author which had only just 
come into his hands and of which, but for this plagiarism, little would 
ever have been heard. Dr. Linebarger also takes at its face value the 
extraordinary programme—utterly divorced from realities—set out in 
Sun Yat Sen’s The International Development of China. In this book 
written just after the end of the Great War, Sun Yat Sen propounded 
the view that another world war could only be avoided by a scheme 
for the International Development of China. The nations should 
convert their billions of dollars worth of war industries into peace 
industries under the control of an International Organisation, which 
would on the one hand arrange to dump the products of these industries 
into China, and on the other hand, after winning the confidence of the 
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Chinese people, conclude a loan agreement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment to enable the said products to be used in the industrial develop- 
ment of China. ‘The workshops that turn out cannon can easily 
be made to turn out steam rollers for the construction of roads in 
China.’ If competition for the trade of China is ended by this plan, 
‘this will root out probably the greatest cause of future wars’ and 
the plan will, Dr. Sun is sure, ‘ culminate to be the keystone in the arch 
of the League of Nations.’ A more detached observer than Dr. 
Linebarger might have seen in this proposal no more than a resurgence 
of the 2000-years-old superiority complex which makes it so hard for 
Chinese to remember that China is no longer a world civilisation sur- 
rounded by a ring of humble and admiring barbarians. 
JOHN BRENT. 


13*. POLITISCHE GEOGRAPHIE DES AUSTRALASIATISCHEN MITTEL- 
MEERES. By Kurt Wiersbitzky. [Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
Erganzungsheft Nr. 227.] 1936. (Gotha: Perthes. 4to, 126 
pp. Map. Bibl. Rm. 16.) 

14. DAs JAPANISCHE KAISERREICH. By Herbert Rosinski, forming 
parts 14 to 17 of the Handbuch der Geographischen Wissenschaft. 
(Potsdam : Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion.) 


THE areas described in these two publications respectively are 
dealt with in accordance with the German geopolitische method. 
In the case of Mr. Wiersbitzsky’s work, this implies the working out of 
the relationship between geographical characteristics and political 
conditions and developments. Dr. Rosinski’s treatment of Japan is 
more on the lines of an encyclopedia. 

Mr. Wiersbitzsky’s ‘‘ Australasiatic Mediterranean ’’ is the archi- 
pelagic region bounded on the north by a line stretching from Siam to 
the Philippine Islands and on the south by the arc of the Netherlands 
East Indies from Sumatra to Timor. The author first enumerates the 
essential characteristics of each separate part of the region, and then 
proceeds to a comparative study of certain important features including 
situation, size, shape, boundaries and political relations. Under this 
last heading he deals with the point of view and interests of the various 
colonial empires (the area is, of course, predominantly “‘ colonial ”’), 
and he makes special reference to native movements and communism. 
The particular interest of Mr. Wiersbitzky’s monograph lies in his 
presentation of the ‘‘ Australasiatic Mediterranean ”’ as a single unit 
with many common problems as seen from the point of view of 
the student of international politics. 


Dr. Rosinski provides a reference book of no small value to the 
student of conditionsin the Far East. His book gives a brief historical 
outline of the Japanese empire, followed by a comprehensive and 
thorough analysis of its physical characteristics, racial features and 
economic development. 

Both authors have made use of specially prepared maps and charts, 
the illustrations in the Handbuch being particularly valuable and 
including some half-dozen attractive coloured reproductions of paintings 
of typical landscapes. G. E. HUBBARD. 


15*. A SHORT HisToRY OF ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS. By Chozo 
Muto. 1936. (Tokyo: Hokuseido Press. 8vo. iii +v+ 

83 pp. 4s.) 
Tuis short survey of early Anglo-Japanese relations was designated 
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by its reviewer in the Japan Advertiser as ‘‘ primarily a source book.” 
The description is a fair one. The author is not attempting to supply 
a connected story of the relations between the two countries, and the 
use of the word “history ’’ in the title of his book is, to this extent, 
somewhat misleading. On the other hand, he provides the historical 
student with a detailed and thoroughly documented chronology of the 
principal isolated events, from the time of Will Adams’ landing in Japan 
at the end of the sixteenth century to the arrival of Admiral Stirling’s 
squadron at Nagasaki in 1854, which form the landmarks in Anglo- 
Japanese contact during those two and a half centuries. The book 
savours rather of an historical scrapbook, an impression which is 
heightened by the inclusion of a rather haphazard collection of 
photographs of ships, persons, documents and historic memorials. 

Although the book will mainly appeal to students who are already 
immersed in Professor Muto’s particular line of study, it is not devoid 
of points of interest tothe casualreader. The latter will find in it several 
little known facts and one or two interesting theories. For instance, 
Professor Muto relates the failure of the early attempts to establish 
British trade with Japan to the marriage of King Charles II to Princess 
Catherine of Portugal. This, he tells us, aroused suspicions in the 
mind of the Shogun who at that time had been seriously concerned 
with the proselytising activities of the Portuguese priests and had 
only lately suppressed the so-called ‘‘ Christian Revolt.” 

Readers who find their appetite whetted by this mere outline, as 
the author himself calls it, will hope for an English translation of his 
fuller work which, he tells us, is shortly to be published in Japanese by 
a Kyoto publishing firm. In this connection one may add that the 
present “‘ Short History ”’ is an example of the excellent book production 
which Japanese publishers achieve. G. E. HuBBARD. 


16*, NIPPON: A CHARTED ACCOUNT OF JAPAN 1936. By T. Yano 
and K. Shirasaki. 1936. (Tokyo: Kokusei-Sha. La. 8vo. 
xxxvi + 487 pp. Charts, tables. 12s. 6d.) 


STUDENTS of Japan’s economic life will find this well-conceived, and, 
on the whole, exceedingly well-produced survey, extremely useful 
despite its textbook character. 

Mr. Yano, President of one of the largest life insurance companies 
of Japan, and a member of the Bureau of National Resources Research 
and of the Central Government Statistical Commission, has been 
successful in assembling in it a wealth of material unequalled except 
by the Mitsubishi Bureau’s standard treatise, while it is often of the 
greatest value in supplementing that work. Thus amongst other 
subjects omitted by the Mitsubishi publication such a highly important 
aspect of Japanese economics as the fisheries and fish-export trade 
here receives most lucid and well-documented treatment, as do also a 
number of minor, but highly interesting branches of the chemical 
industry, such as the production of bakelite and perfumes. Again, we 
find in Nippon a considerable number of highly instructive statistics, 
not otherwise available in a western language, covering, in particular, 
agricultural machinery, rice supplies, fish, meal, salt, scrap, timber 
used for pulp production, etc. Moreover, the text itself contains a 
large amount of fresh data—unhappily without any indication of their 
sources—some of which, as in the case of water-power, is of the highest 
importance. 

The book is an English edition, appearing for the first time, of a 
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biennial series of surveys which Mr. Yano has been producing since 
1926, and it is to be hoped that the practice of making these surveys 
available to western students will be continued. H. RosInskl. 


17*, PROBLEMI NAVALI DEL PaciFico. By Roberto Sandiford. 1936. 
(Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estreme Oriente. 
8vo. 58 pp. Lire 4.) 

A COLLECTION of articles originally published in I/ Lavoro Fascista 
analysing the naval position in the Pacific of the ten Powers most 
directly concerned. The strategic factors are set out broadly in each 
case. Among the conclusions reached is that, while Japan’s position 
is extraordinarily strong for defence and for raids against neighbouring 
territory, including the Philippines, she is in no position to fight a 
decisive action against any one of her possible adversaries, and, further, 
that as a naval rival to Japan, Russia at present is of major importance 
only as offering support by means of her naval bases in the Pacific to 
the action of an allied fleet. The brochure gives a fair conspectus of the 
general Far Eastern situation from the naval standpoint and may 
usefully be read in conjunction with the article on ‘‘ Soviet Submarines 
in the Far East ”’ in the March issue of Pacific Affairs. 

G. E. HUBBARD. 


UNITED STATES 


18*, CAN WE BE NEUTRAL? By Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. 1936. (New York: Harper and Brothers, for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 8vo. 192 pp. $1.50.) 


Tuis little book, which was written and published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations in 1936, could not have appeared at a more 
opportune time. Ever since the Great War and the subsequent with- 
drawal of the United States from Europe, the question of American 
policy in the event of another war has been a burning one. While it 
seemed that collective action and the League of Nations might prevent 
war, little public attention was given to it, although scholars continued 
to discuss it and write about it. With the outbreak of war in the 
Chaco, the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, and the Italian invasion of 
Abyssinia, however, the Government and people of the United States 
were again faced with a realisation that they still lived in a war world 
and that some kind of action on their part was necessary if they were to 
avoid some of the more disastrous consequences of such a world. 
Naturally enough, in view of the American tradition and geographical 
position, they turned towards isolation, and towards the devising of 
plans which would enable them to stay out of all wars in the future. 
The result has been a flood of words, both written and spoken, and 
some very interesting legislative and executive measures on the part 
of the Congress and Government of the United States. With the 
developments in Spain and its attendant division of sympathies in all 
democratic countries, and with a major war developing in the Far East, 
the problem of maintaining American neutrality is becoming 
increasingly complex and difficult. Nor is the problem one which is 
peculiar to the United States alone. Every “status quo” country, 
including the nations of the British Commonwealth, is confronted with 
the same kind of problem. 

The authors of this book are unusually well qualified to discuss their 
subject. Mr. Dulles, who is secretary of the Council on Foreign 
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Relations, was a member of the American delegations at the Peace 
Conference, the Conference on Arms Traffic, the Three Power Naval 
Conference and the Disarmament Conference. Mr. Armstrong is the 
editor of Foreign Affairs and the author of a number of important 
books on international affairs. In this book they consider the 
experience of the United States in respect of neutrality in the past, 
and more particularly during the Napoleonic wars and the earlier years 
of the Great War. They then go on to consider the measures taken to 
ensure American neutrality down to the end of February 1936. The 
remainder of the book is taken up with a general discussion of ‘‘ Our 
Future Neutrality Policy’’; ‘“‘ Trade and Peace”; certain con- 
clusions and a number of appendices which contain official statements 
and documents. Since this book appeared certain important changes 
in and additions to the American Neutrality laws have been made. 
These may be found in convenient form in International Conciliation 
Pamphlet No. 331.4 

But it is the opinions of Mr. Dulles and Mr. Armstrong in respect of 
the feasibility and desirability of American neutrality which are really 
important, and these, fortunately, survive changing legislation and even 
changing conditions. These opinions are sane, well-balanced and 
restrained, and are deserving of the most careful consideration. Their 
statement on p. 7 seems admirably to sum up their attitude : 


The best we can hope to secure from our neutrality policy is to avoid as 
many as possible of the incidents that might arouse public feeling, and in the 
pursuit of this aim to avoid the assertion of rights which are not well-founded 
and fundamental, and which, once asserted, may involve our national honour 
and prestige. 


Perhaps one of the most useful things they do is to point out the danger 
of over-simplifying the reasons why the United States entered the War 
on the side of the Allies, as they suggest Mr. Walter Millis does in his 
book, The Road to War. Their conclusion that “‘ from the very begin- 
ning of the War American sympathies were engaged ”’ seems true of the 
last war and is likely to be true of future wars, as is their statement on 
p. 117 that ‘‘ The only sure way for the United States to escape entangle- 
ment in foreign wars is for there to be no wars.”’ It is by the production 
of timely books of this kind that the Council on Foreign Relations 
makes an important contribution to the public understanding of 
national and world problems. NoRMAN MACKENZIE. 


19. AUTOPSY OF THE MONROE DocTRINE. By Caslon Nerval. 1934. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi -+ 357 pp. 15s.) 

20*, AMERICAN CONSULTATION IN WoRLD AFFAIRS. By Russell M. 
Cooper. 1934. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xiv + 406 pp. 15s.) 

THE author of the Autopsy of the Monroe Doctrine concluded, from 
his experience over a number of years in interpreting Latin American 
affairs for the newspapers of the United States, that the whole story 
of inter-American relations turns on the Monroe Doctrine. He 
therefore set out to discover the truth about this doctrine, and the 
results of his search are set out in this book. Whether they are the 
truth or not will be very much a matter of opinion, but, in his own 
words, the book is an indictment from a Latin American view-point 


1 International Conciliation No. 331, June 1937. Published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 
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both of the modern version and the original formula of the doctrine. 
He consoles himself, however, with the thought that ‘‘ the Monroe 
Doctrine is dead. It has died of old age. Its spirit no longer has any 
place in the world of to-day.” In his indictment he states that 


“the original Monroe Doctrine was not intended for the benefit of the Latin 
American Republics; its results and merits have been grossly exaggerated; it 
is worn-out and useless; it is a unilateral, egoistic policy, and exclusively of the 
United States; it did not create Pan Americanism but, on the contrary, it arrested 
the Bolivarian Pan Americanism of equal rights and mutual obligations; it 
has been violated and disregarded on numerous occasions with the knowledge 
and, at times the connivance, of the United States; it has been distorted to 
serve as an instrument of the hegemony of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere; it has been misinterpreted and abused to serve as a cloak for the 
interventions of the United States in Latin America and as a tool of United 
States imperialism in the Caribbean area; and finally it is in conflict with the 
peace machinery painstakingly erected by mankind since the end of the world 
war and is made obsolete by the present trends in international relations.” 


The author then goes on to produce evidence in support of these 
various points, and proceeds chapter by chapter to show that on the 
evidence, they are well founded. With much of this the disinterested 
observer must agree, but Mr. Nerval, like many other Latin American 
sympathisers, seems obsessed with the necessity of correcting two 
rather obvious illusions or misconceptions. 

The first, that the Monroe Doctrine was something more than a 
statement of national policy by one State or nation made in its own 
interests. The other, that national policy, whether in the nineteenth 
century or in the modern world, is altruistic or directly interested in 
anything save national self interests. To these may be added a third, 
natural enough to any well-meaning observer of the period 1920-1930, 
that governments really are seriously interested in the “ elimination 
of force in international relations, or in world co-operation.’’ One 
ardently wishes that they were, but all the contemporary evidence 
is to the contrary. Thus, while these aims, set out by Mr. Nerval, 
and enthusiastically supported by him, are both desirable and 
enduring, in the sense that nations, if they are to survive and prosper, 
must sooner or later, pursue them, they are still in the nature of 
aspirations rather than concrete realities. 

In the course of his investigations, the author does reach certain 
interesting conclusions, among them that, 


“John Bull stood for the Spanish Americans’ right to decide their own fate, 
from the very beginning of their struggle for independence. John Bull helped 
them with men and money. John Bull stood in the way of the Holy Alliance. 
John Bull suggested a joint policy to keep the American continent free from 
European interference. John Bull destroyed the last possibilities of a European 
attack by gaining France to his side. John Bull, alone, had the ships and the 
cannon to keep the European princes off the South American coast. But 
Uncle Sam got all the credit.” 


The rest of the book goes on to prove how, unlike the proposals of 
Bolivar and other Latin American statesmen, which aimed at ideal 
Pan-Americanism based on equal rights and mutual obligations, the 
Pan-Americanism of the Monroe Doctrine has always been concerned 
with the furthering of the interests of the United States—‘‘ The 
Pan-Americanism of the big brother and the big stick, or at its best 
of resolutions and recommendations, and of congratulatory notes 
from the Director General of the Pan-American Union.” 

The book is well written, contains a wealth of interesting and 
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relevant extracts from official documents and other sources, a valuable 
bibliography and is an excellent corrective of the opinion so widely 
held in the United States as to the value of the Monroe Doctrine to 
Latin America. One should not overlook the fact, however, that the 
policy and action of one nation may result in benefits to others, and 
it does seem clear that the existence of the Monroe Doctrine, combined 
with the strength of the United States, has proved, and continues to 
prove, a deterrent to any attempts to invade the western hemisphere 
by militant combinations in Europe or Asia. 


The second book, American Consultation, presents the other aspect 
of United States foreign policy: the refusal to take part in the 
organisation of an international society, or at least to present a 
United States substitute for collective action and sanctions as a means 
of preventing war. Certainly at the present time, when positive 
collective action and sanctions seem to have failed, and when the 
League of Nations seems due for reconsideration and reform, it is 
useful and desirable to have this thorough analysis of an alternative 
method. Professor Shotwell in his introduction points out the 
importance of the conference method, or Consultation; he deplores 
the lack of literature and intelligent analysis of this whole field, as 
contrasted with Judicial Settlement, and goes on to suggest that the 
reasons for its failure, as instanced by recent examples in Manchuria 
and the Chaco, were based primarily upon the lack of confidence of 
the parties in the impartiality of the probable conferees or consultees. 
Mr. Cooper examines in detail the Sino-Russian dispute of 1929, the 
conflict in the Chaco, the conflict between China and Japan and the 
Leticia dispute. He also discusses in a more general way the problem 
of organising peace, something of the history of the development of 
Consultation and the future. In the main, his attitude is an objective 
one and is not open to criticism or objection. With him, as with 
Professor Shotwell and many others, there is a tendency to ignore or 
overlock what may be the real weakness in Consultation and in the 
conference method—namely, the fact that a great Power, desiring or 
determined to get its way or achieve its objectives, may refuse to 
consult or to take part in conferences, for such Consultation may 
prove an obstacle to their ambitions. Certainly, Consultation did 
not make the task of Japan in Manchuria or of Italy in Abyssinia any 
easier, nor does the Non-Intervention Committee help Russia, 
Germany or Italy in Spain. This is not to decry Consultation. Far 
from it, for any and every measure which furthers international 
co-operation and defers war or deters the war maker is to be com- 
mended. But it does suggest that Consultation alone is not enough 
and that to pin too much faith to it may be positively dangerous. It 
may, however, be all that is possible to-day, and if that be true and 
if we realise that it does not provide security or guarantee anybody 
against anything, certainly it should be encouraged, particularly if 
the obligation to consult is accepted in advance and there is some 
expectation that this obligation will be lived up to. The larger 
question of whether the obligation to consult implies the obligation 
to give effect to the results or decisions of that Consultation re- 
introduces the whole issue of sanctions and of collective action; which 
is, of course, implicit in any consideration of security. But that need 
not be discussed here. Mr. Cooper’s study is a very useful and 
valuable contribution to the problem of international relations, for it 
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concentrates upon one particular section of them and gives the reader 
and the student a reasonably adequate picture of this. 
NORMAN MAcKENZIE. 


21. GERMAN INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION AND CULTURE. By 
Dr.-John A. Walz. 1936. (Philadelphia: Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation. 8vo. 72 pp.) 

This is rather a patchy little book. The author rightly emphasises the 
stir made in the United States and elsewhere by Cousin’s report to the 
French Government in 1832 on Prussian elementary education which was 
then far ahead of anything in other countries. He points out that the 
post-graduate course came largely from Germany in the palmy days when 
Germany was the centre of academic freedom, but he makes no mention 
of America’s debt to the German refugees after 1848. 

C. WALEY CoHEN. 


22*. THE FOREIGN BORN IN THE UNITED STATES. By Dwight C. 
Morgan. 1936. (New York: American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born. 8vo. 82 pp. Ioc.) 


23*. NEUTRALITY REVISION BEFORE CoNnGREsS. By Elton Atwater. 
Published by The Digest Press, American University Graduate 
School, Washington, D.C. January 1937, Vol. VI, No. 7. 6 pp. 
Mimeographed. 25c. 


24*, THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS AND THE PEOPLE’S FRONT: 
Report delivered Dec. 4, 1936 to the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. By Earl 
Browder. 1936. (New York: Workers Library Publishers. 
Sm. 8vo. 87 pp. I0c.) 


LATIN AMERICA 


FRANCES Toor’s GUIDE TO MExIco. 1936. (New York: McBride. 
Sm. 8vo. vili+ 270 pp. $1°75.) 

26*, DEUTSCHE IN BOLIVIEN. By Fritz Kiibler. (Deutsches Ausland- 
Institut, Stuttgart: Neue Reihe der Veréffentlichungen, Band 4). 
1936. (Stuttgart : Strecker und Schréder Verlag. 8vo. 91 pp. 
75 ulus. 43 plans. xr map. Paper cover: Rm. 3°50; linen: 
Rm. 5.) 

27*, GROSS-SIEDLUNG IN BRASILIEN? Ein Kolonie-Plan Schweiz- 

Parana. By Felix Moeschlin. 1937. (Horw-Luzern: Mon- 

tana Verlag. La. 8vo. 32 pp.) 


28*, Diz VOLKSPOLITISCHE LAGE DES DEUTSCHTUMS IN R10 GRANDE DO 
Sut (Siidbrasilien). By Dr. Karlheinrich Oberacker. 1936. 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer. Cr. 8vo. vi-+ 10 pp. I map. 
Rm. 1°45.) 


29*., REVISTA DE DrRECHO Y CrENcIAS PotiticaAs. Organo de la 
Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Politicas de la Universidad 
Mayor de San Marcos. Ist year. No. 1. 1936. (Lima. 
La. 8vo. 160 pp.) 


* 


25". 


29a*, COMMUNISM IN Mexico. By M. R. Madden. 1936. (New 
York: The American Press. Sm. 8vo. I9 pp. 5c.) 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


30*. SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. VOLUME I: 
PROBLEMS OF NATIONALITY, 1918-1936. By W. K. Hancock. 
Supplementary legal chapter by R. T. E. Latham. 1937. 
(Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. La. 8vo. ix +673 pp. Map. 25s.; to 
Members of the R.I.1.A., 16s.) 


THIS volume covers a wider field than is suggested by its title. It 
deals, and very completely, with certain of the outstanding problems 
of nationality which have engrossed the attention of Empire statesmen 
since the close of the Great War, but throughout the whole book, and 
particularly in the “‘ perspective view ’’ contained in its first chapter, 
there is an historical examination of the theories and principles of the 
government of the British possessions of a valuable and practical kind 
which is not limited ‘to the post-War period. 

Professor Hancock is clearly an enthusiast for liberty, and a perusal 
of this work will probably convince any reader who follows its argu- 
ments with care that the survival of the Empire in its present form is 
due to that innate love of liberty and of justice which as a general 
rule characterises the bulk of the people of Great Britain. Where 
Great Britain has sinned against these principles, as in the case of those 
colonies which are now represented by the United States of America, 
and in the case of Ireland, the Imperial nexus has been loosened or 
lost. This is not to suggest that a consistent colonial policy of liberty 
has been adopted or followed. Policy has changed from government 
to government and from period to period. But behind the policy has 
been the tendency, and whether the government has been Whig or 
Tory, Conservative, Liberal or Labour, the love of liberty characteristic 
of the British peoples has had its influence on the colonial policy of the 
government of the day. 

In the period covered by Professor Hancock in this book, the 
liberal tendency of Imperial policy has been intensified. As evidence 
we have the progress of Indian Reform, the Kenya White Paper 
recording the considered opinion of His Majesty’s Government that 
the interests of the African natives must be paramount, the settlement 
with the Irish Free State, the Statute of Westminster, and, most 
recent instance of all, the reluctance of the British Government to 
transfer the three Protectorates to the Union of South Africa. 

Two chapters, III and VI, deal with Ireland. They cover more 
than one quarter of the portion of the book for which Professor Hancock 
is responsible. This would seem to indicate that the Irish question 
occupies a disproportionate area in the Survey. In fact, however, this 
is not so, for Ireland illustrates in very full measure the effect of failure 
to apply that policy of liberty which is, as a rule, instinctively followed 
in Imperial affairs, and, in addition, and in acute form, the problem 
of nationality. The chapters are melancholy reading, and one is 
tempted to speculate after their perusal, and with the knowledge that 
Ireland took no part in the Imperial Conference of 1937, how long an 
unwilling member will continue to belong to the comitas comitatum 
constituting the British Commonwealth. The right to secede is dis- 
cussed in the final chapter of the book (pp. 502 e¢ seq.) in a most 
interesting analysis, in which the author compares the position of 
Ireland to that of the border states of the Soviet Republic. It is 
difficult to refute the right of secession on legal grounds, but Professor 
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Hancock refuses to accept it for practical and moral reasons with which 
only the partisan will quarrel. 

India presents racial problems of two distinct kinds, of which one 
is domestic, affecting the Indian Government, the other external, 
affecting inter-Imperial relations. With the former this book does 
not deal. The latter is examined in detail in Chapter IV. Both in 
South Africa and in East Africa that problem has been exceedingly 
acute, but in both areas has subsided. In South Africa the position 
has been improved by the appointment there of a representative of 
the Government of India “‘ in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Governments.’’ In Kenya, where the 
quarrel was between the immigrant Indian and the white settler, the 
importance of the problem was placed in its proper perspective by 
the White Paper in 1923 (Cmd. 1922), asserting the paramountcy of the 
interests of the African natives. The racial question is not, however, 
confined to Kenya and South Africa, and relations between India and 
the other Dominions cannot be placed on a satisfactory footing until 
irregularities on the ground of race and of colour are a thing of the 
past. Progress in this direction is being made, though with lamentable 
deliberation. 

In Chapter V Professor Hancock deals with the constitutional 
advance of the Dominions from 1922 to 1936—an advance, in fact, 
from constitutional dependence on the mother country to complete 
liberty—in certain cases unwilling independence, for neither New 
Zealand nor Australia has availed herself of the freedom provided by 
the Statute of Westminster—‘‘So far from seeking the enhanced 
status which the Statute offered them, their chief concern was to 
prevent that status from being foisted upon them.’’ In law each 
Dominion is now competent to deal as an independent unit with its 
foreign relations, and Canada, South Africa and the Irish Free State 
have established certain Dominion legations. This principle having 
been admitted, however, even these three Dominions resort to agents 
of the British Government in those cases (and they form the large 
majority) in which they have no direct representation. 

It is interesting to trace the steps by which the present position 
of the Dominions has been reached. The choice lay between the 
attempt to constitute the self-governing Empire an Imperial unit, and 
to allow it to form, as it now does, a Commonwealth of independent 
states. The latter result has been achieved without apparent planned 
policy. The Empire has grown into its present form, notwithstanding 
the anticipations on the one hand that it would emerge as a unit, and 
serious efforts, on occasion, to secure that end, and on the other that 
extension of freedom would result in the break-up of the structure. 

It may truly be said that to-day the nexus of Empire in the case of 
the Dominions is the Crown. As is pointed out in this book, difficulty 
might arise at any moment if from separate Dominions ministers were 
to tender varied, or even possibly conflicting advice to the King. 
This contingency will doubtless be faced and overcome, should it arise, 
for the major material interests of commerce and, above all, of defence, 
lie in a maintenance of the imperial connection. 

The question of Palestine, where the war of discordant nationalism 
is notable, is examined in some detail. The author points out and 
condemns the absence of any reasoned policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Palestine is an instance of Imperial failure. It is remarkable 
that though both in Canada and in South Africa it has been found 
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possible to frame a constitution under which communities differing in 
race and religion are able to live in peace and eventually to coalesce, 
the remedy now proposed by the Royal Commission as the ‘‘ medicine 
of the body politic’ in Palestine is a surgical operation, which, it is 
hoped, will eliminate the racial and religious difficulty. The acuteness 
of the problem may possibly be due to the intensity of nationalist 
feeling on the part of the Jewish immigrant community, whose attach- 
ment to the soil of Palestine is hereditary from countless generations, 
while, on the other hand, the Arab has not the same passionate regard 
forthe country. His interest lies rather in his religion. The nationalist 
argument is used by him as an effective appeal to the sympathies of 
the nations of the world. The Arab feels that his livelihood, rather 
than his country, is being threatened by the influx of the Jews. This 
explains the virulence of his antagonism. It may be that the feeling 
is baseless, but of its existence there can be no doubt. It would be 
interesting to have the views of Professor Hancock as to the remedy— 
the ‘‘ medicine ’’ which he would prescribe for this body politic. 

The work ends with a long supplementary chapter on the Law and 
the Commonwealth by Professor Latham, which can be read with 
interest and understanding by the ordinary layman. The appendix, 
dealing with the constitutional and legal aspects of the abdication of 
King Edward VIII, presents an instructive picture of the constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Nations in actual practice. 

JouN Hope Simpson. 


31*. LE CANADA ET LA DOCTRINE DE MONROE: étude historique sur 
l’influence de l’impérialisme Américain dans |’évolution de 
l’Empire Britannique. By Pierre Sebilleau, with a preface by 
Patrick Bury. 1937. (Paris: RecueilSirey. 8vo. vii + 219 
pp. Bibl. 36 /rs.) 

TuaT her relations with Great Britain and the United States have 
been a dominant factor in the history of Canada is a truism. That 
Canada, in order to avoid being ground between the upper and nether 
millstones, should have increasingly sought to act as mediator between 
the two great Powers, was but an.obvious result of this position. Too 
often the approach to this theme has been by way of generalities about 
the rdle of Canada as interpreter, but happily scholars have also given 
attention to it. A few months ago M. André Siegfried, in his Canada, 
analysed the contemporary position of Canada in this aspect ; and even 
a second French scholar, M. Pierre Sebilleau, has devoted a volume to 
this triangular relationship, seen from an historical point of view. 

His book begins with the American War of Independence and the 
position of Canada in regard to American imperialism and British 
control. On the whole M. Sebilleau has read widely in both manuscript 
and printed materials, though he seems to have missed two important 
studies: Pratt’s Expansionists of 1812 and New’s biography of Lord 
Durham. There are a few mistakes in the early period—the Constitu- 
tional Act was passed in 1791, and did not itself divide Canada (p. 32) ; 
the rebellions of 1837 were much more complicated than a mere attempt 
at freedom from Great Britain (p. 35); William Lyon Mackenzie was 
defeated not by British troops, but—in so far as there was a military 
activity in Upper Canada—by the militia (p. 37); Durham’s ideas 
were far from being ‘‘ faithfully carried out ’’ in the Union Act of 1841 
(p. 45); George Brown was a statesman of Upper Canada, not Nova 
Scotia (p. 86). 
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While such errors as these mar the book, they do not seriously 
detract from the value and interest of the argument. To M. Sebilleau 
the Monroe Doctrine stands for the imperialism of the United States, 
which that country held extended to Canada, and which Canada 
resisted. At the same time, Canada kept as far as possible to a North 
American policy. Her participation in the Boer War and in the War 
of 1914 were, in the author’s view, departures from the Monroe 
Doctrine policy which she otherwise followed. The plan which Canada 
evolved was a constant attempt to balance one external force against 
another, British imperialism against America’s imperialism. 

“Le Canada restait membre de l’Empire Britannique, il agissait ainsi en 
pleine connaissance de cause, sachant que s’il n’était pas anglais il deviendrait, 
tét ou tard, de droit, ou de fait, américain, sachant que l’Amérique lui laisserait 
moins de liberté que la Grande-Bretagne. Il restait anglais pour ne pas admettre 
la doctrine de Monroe, expression de l’impérialisme américain, toujours existant. 
Mais il voyait déja clairement son réle historique de jeune Etat qui lui était 
dicté par les deux faits suivants. Il était un Etat Américain dans l’empire 


Britannique, il était un Etat Britannique sur le continent Américain. : 


A number of examples of the operation of this plan are given, of 
which the most famous is the Canadian attitude in relation to the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

The thesis of the book, as expressed in the quotation given above, 
is of the greatest interest, it is supported by a wealth of historical 
events. In places the conclusions may seem to some readers as too 
definite, and the issues as too clear cut. One may question whether 
annexationist sentiment in the United States was as lasting as the 
author suggests, or whether the Canadian attitude toward Great 
Britain was so fully coloured by fear of centralized institutions. There 
are more shades of opinion in Canada than M. Sebilleau seems to 
realise. He does not, however, claim any finality for his argument; 
it is, as he says, a thesis; and it is certainly one that should be of the 
greatest interest to students of international relations. 

C. DE T. GLAZEBROOK. 


EUROPE 


32*. BRITAIN FACES GERMANY. By A. L. Kennedy. 1937. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 194 pp. 5s.) 

33*. Erin MANN GEGEN Europa. By Konrad Heiden. 1937. (Ziirich: 
Europa Verlag. 8vo. 390 pp. Sw. fr.6; bound, Sw. fr. 8.) 


THE authors of these two books are concerned, from widely different 
angles, with the same ultimate problem—by what means can some 
way be found out of the European situation created by German 
rearmament, except by war? Mr. Kennedy, as the title of his book 
shows, regards the question from the British angle. He gives us an 
acute analysis of the failures of British diplomacy and of the ideas, 
aims and methods of National Socialism. As to these he entertains no 
illusions. ‘“‘ Hitler’s offers,” he writes (p. 144), ‘‘ have grown steadily 
less, his demands steadily greater”’ or, more brutally (p. 127), “it 
seems nevertheless to be true that Hitlerism in its present form is a 
manifestation of the Hun spirit.’’ But, for all his candidly avowed 
hostility to the Nazi system, Mr. Kennedy would have the statesmen 
and people of Britain make a sacrifice of colonial territory for the sake 
of world peace. This sacrifice—‘‘a fairly substantial offer in West 
Africa’”’ (p. 167)—is to include Gambia and Sierra Leone and (p. 168) 
“ the strips we still administer of the former German colonies of Togo- 
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land and the Cameroons,”’ but not, be it noted, either German East or 
German South-West Africa, still less any of her other former colonial 
possessions. Yet this limited cession of parts of West Africa, carried 
through by a spontaneous British offer in the name of justice, is to 
produce, by some unexplained alchemy, a change of German policy, 
internal and international, that will lead her to abandon warlike 
propaganda and preparations and bring her back to the paths of peace. 
It can only be said here that, if Mr. Kennedy’s analysis of Nazi ideology 
is correct—as in the main we believe it is—his remedial proposals are 
hopelessly inadequate to effect the result which he—and all of us— 
desire. 


Herr Heiden has continued his biography of Hitler with a widening 
of scope in that it is now not primarily the domestic German movement 
which he presents, but the reactions of that movement on the world at 
large. Not that he neglects the process of political and economic 
development within Germany—his book contains much valuable and 
vividly presented information about many aspects of that development. 
But the German development in all its phases: the attempt at autarchy, 
the extension of State control of industry and its concomitants in the 
reduction of the standard of living and of the independence of the 
entrepreneur, the rearmament programme, the reintroduction of 
compulsory service, the relations of the Army to the Party; all this is 
considered in relation to German foreign policy and to the reaction of 
other nations, of Europe as a whole, to the facts themselves. It need 
not be said, at least to those who have read Herr Heiden’s earlier 
writings, that his new book gives a fascinating and, on the whole, a 
well-documented and well-arranged analysis of the complicated process 
of German politics. There are signs of haste in the compilation of the 
new book; an anecdote of General Fritsch’s toast to the Soviet envoy 
at the manceuvres of 1936 appears twice over and, in general, the work 
would have been improved by some conscientious pruning. But it is 
emphatically a book to be read, for its special knowledge, for its 
vigorous presentation and for its acuteness in analysis. 

Unhappily here, as in Mr. Kennedy’s book, the solution of the pro- 
blem is its least satisfactory aspect. How can Europe escape disaster ? 
Only, answers Herr Heiden, by a movement of the peoples towards 
peace—of the young primarily, and of the young of all European 
nations—a democratic movement which will create its own machinery, 
“ein Vélkerparlament, gebildet aus frei gewahlten Vertretern aller 
Nationen ”’ which must replace ‘‘ die Konferenz der Diplomaten und 
sonstigen Beamten in Genf .. .”’ (p. 369). ‘‘ Bahn frei,” cries Herr 
Heiden, “‘ der Jugend durch Europa.” One reflects sadly that this 
European youth, in Italy, in Austria and, above all, in Germany itself, 
is being trained in a set of ultra-nationalist and authoritarian ideas 
which render the appearance of the great democratic movement of 
the peoples, for which Herr Heiden hopes, singularly unlikely. 

It is, perhaps, in that section of his book in which he analyses the 
difficulties which Germany would encounter if she embarked on war 

in the near future, from which we can all take most comfort. The 
insufficiency of raw materials, the difficulty of providing an adequate 
food supply, and the rapid development of counter-armaments stimu- 
lated by Germany’s own rearmament programme—these considerations 
without doubt have not escaped the attention of the trained minds of 
the German General Staff. Yet the problem of justice, to which Mr. 
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Kennedy rightly addresses himself, still remains. If his solution seems 
inadequate, and Herr Heiden’s hope of a democratic wave in Europe 
frankly impossible at the present time, their readers owe them a debt 
for stating an urgent problem from two different angles in a way which 
both stimulates thought and assists in bringing out the essential 
difficulties which have to be faced and overcome if European peace 
is to be preserved. E. J. PAssAnr. 


34*. HITLER, WHENCE AND WHITHER? By H. Wickham Steed. 
Fifth Revised Edition. 1937. (London: Nisbet. 8vo. xxiv 
+ 221 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

35. HITLER’s CONSPIRACY AGAINST PEACE. By S. Erckner. 1937. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 6s.) 


THE fifth edition of Mr. Wickham Steed’s book deserves special 
notice because it contains, in a new Chapter II, ‘‘ Germany’s Sacred 
Mission,”’ selections from the correspondence of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, author of the Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, with 
both Kaiser Wilhelm II and with Hitler. The letter to Hitler written 
in October 1923 and here printed (pp. 66—68) is of great interest and, 
in view of Hitler’s relatively obscure position at that date, is an extra- 
ordinary tribute to his personal magnetism. That there was a direct 
personal connection between Chamberlain, whose ideas run through 
the pages of Mein Kampf, and Hitler is a fact of importance in itself. 


“S. Erckner,’”’ according to the dust-cover of his book, is ‘‘ the 
pseudonym of a former Staff Officer in the German Army.” His book 
consists largely of extracts from the Deutsche Wehr, the Handbuch der 
neuzeitlichen Wehrwissenschaften, the Militérwissenschaftliche Rund- 
schau, together with quotations from Mein Kampf, the Volktsche 
Beobachter, Vowinckel’s Der Mittelmeerraum and other sources. The 
whole is put together, it would appear, with the object of showing that 
the dreams of pre-war pan-Germanism are still, with some necessary 
modifications, the driving force behind German foreign policy. Many 
of the quotations are well worth study as examples of the logic of mili- 
tarism carried to its extreme, and contain serious warnings to some of 
the more complacent friends of the present régime in Germany. But 
the author of this work handles his material so uncritically that he fails 
to convince us that the present rulers of his country are entirely 
possessed by ‘the philosophy of the footpad, crafty and brutal, 
pathetic and coid-blooded ”’ which he finds as the basis of the essay 
published by the Deutsche Wehr in 1935. Few men are completely 
consistent exponents of their own philosophy in practice, and we 
may take leave to doubt whether even the present rulers of Herr 
“ Erckner’s ”’ fellow-countrymen will live down to the precepts which 
some of their more wild ‘“‘ philosophers”’ provide. E. J. PASSANT. 


36*. LE CoRPORATISME AGRICOLE ET L’ORGANISATION DES MARCHES 
EN ALLEMAGNE. By Raymond Bertrand. [Bibliotheque de 
Science Economique, 1.] 1937. (Paris: Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. 349 pp.) 

M. Raymonp BERTRAND’s study of the conditions affecting agri- 
culture and the marketing of the products of the land is both profound 
and interesting. A few months before this book was published, an 
interesting report by the Commercial Counsellor of the British Embassy 
in Berlin was brought out by H.M. Stationery Office. The pictures 
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painted by the two authors are strikingly similar, though M. Bertrand 
resorts more to deduction and considers the political side in greater 
detail. 

The agricultural and marketing position between the Armistice 
and the advent of Herr Hitler is admirably described. The “ free 
market ’’ system of the nineteenth century clearly did not meet 
twentieth-century requirements, and was rapidly breaking down 
everywhere. By 1930, German agriculture was on the verge of 
collapse. The Government tried subsidies and various other measures, 
but they were piecemeal measures and, instead of relieving agriculture, 
they made confusion worse confounded. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to the action taken under the 
Hitler régime. Anyone interested in the question of organisation on a 
national scale—and it is a vital question—should read this book. 
Compared with the measures taken in England, the contrast is great, 
since a comprehensive plan was formulated at the outset, and all 
sections of the industry had to fit into the plan. The English method 
has been piecemeal in comparison, resembling the action taken by the 
Government preceding Hitler. We have clung to the “ free-market ”’ 
system, but force of circumstances made us subsidise this and control 
that branch of agriculture. With our love of compromise, we have 
been trying to combine the system of “‘ free market ’’ with the system 
of a controlled market. It is more than doubtful if such a combination 
is possible. 

It would be both interesting and instructive to have a report 
written by M. Bertrand on the methods adopted by Mussolini, which 
have now been working for ten or twelve years. Does M. Bertrand 
prefer the new controlled market to the old free-market system? 
He certainly recognises that for Germany there was no alternative. 
He shows that since Hitler came into power there has been an increase 
in consumption and in the percentage of home production. M. Bert- 
rand certainly approves the results of regulation and organisation of 
distribution, but he holds that “to aim at effective national self- 
sufficiency can only be justified on military grounds—for reasons of 
defence in time of war.’’ Wisely he concludes that the only sound 
solution to the organisation of markets is an international one. Only 
by the co-operation of all countries can each individual country reform 
its internal agricultural economy with the smallest degree of control 
and restraint. CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


37*. HITLER AND THE CHRISTIANS. By Waldemar Gurian. 1937. 
(London: Sheed and Ward. 8vo. vii+ 175 pp. 5s.) 

38*. CHRISTIANITY IN THE EASTERN CONFLICT. By William Paton. 
1937. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 8vo. 224 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


THESE two books have this in common, that they deal with Christian 
conflicts; one with Hitlerism in Germany, the other with Japanese 
Political Idealism, especially in Manchuria. They differ in that while 
Mr. Paton writes of Japan from without as a traveller, Mr. Gurian 
writes of Germany from within as a participant in the struggle. 

Waldemar Gurian’s book on Bolshevism, and its sequel, Bolshevism 
and Hitlerism, have already introduced his qualifications as a writer ; 
they have also revealed him as one who had taken part in the Church 
and State conflict in Germany, and suffered exile. 

Hitler and the Christians gives a more intimate and realistic view of 
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the German struggle than other books on the subject written from the 
outside, however well-informed the writer. It also follows the windings 
so characteristic of the conflict in detail, and enables the reader to 
realise its accumulating volume, if not to foresee its inevitable end. 

Introductory chapters on the ‘‘ Christian Creeds,”’ and the ‘‘ German 
Nation under the Republic,’ prepare the reader for the main theme. 
Wisely the author deals separately with the “‘ Fight for Protestantism,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Attack on the Catholic Church.”” While succeeding in being 
fair in judgment, he is weakest in his treatment of the Concordat, as 
subsequent happenings have shown. This is a live book, written by 
one who appreciates the spiritual as distinguished from the ecclesi- 
astical issues at stake. Gurian can grip the reader, and E. F. Peeler, 
his translator, has not sensibly weakened his grip. 


In Christianity in the Eastern Conflict, Mr. Paton gives the results 
of a journey through the countries, in which he reaped richly from his 
own observation, conferences with representatives of Christian Native 
Churches, and study of their difficulties and environments, 

Mr. Paton’s objective was to submit a report to the International 
Missionary Council to be held in the Far East in 1937, similar to the 
Councils held in Edinburgh in 1910, and in Jerusalem in 1928. Con- 
sidering his limitations of time and inside experience, he has succeeded 
in producing not only a valuable contribution to the discussions of the 
Council when it meets, but also an interesting and informative book 
for the general reader. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
heartily commends it to the attention of all Christian people. 

JouN LovE Morrow. 


39. I SPEAK OF GERMANY. By Norman Hillson. 1937. (London: 
Routledge. 8vo. ix + 301 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Two-THIRDSs of this book are devoted to an account of a tour round 
Germany in the autumn of 1936, and the remainder to Mr. Hillson’s 
“ plea for Anglo-German friendship.’’ The correctness of Mr. Hillson’s 
picture of conditions in Germany is seriously open to question : almost 
all his information appears to have been derived from the convinced 
Nazis who accompanied him on his visits of inspection. He gives 
hardly any indication of the undercurrent of opposition to the régime. 
He mentions that strikes still occur, but does not inquire what con- 
ditions must be like to drive men to strike in the face of almost certain 
imprisonment. Moreover, he gives a thoroughly misleading impression 
of the cost of living in Germany by calculating in terms of his visitor’s 
Registered Marks. Some of his remarks are amazingly naive: “‘ One 
has read of the spirit of fear and terror which prevails in Berlin and other 
great German centres. Ordinary observation produces no evidence 
of this.’’ The “ ordinary observation ”’ of the visitor could hardly be 
expected to produce evidence of the constant espionage in private and 
in public life which is experienced, not merely by foreign residents in 
Germany, but also by tens of thousands of Germans. Similarly the 
visitor can hardly expect to meet, as the resident does, family after 
family over whose lives hangs the shadow of the concentration camp. 

There remains Mr. Hillson’s plea for Anglo-German friendship. 
Unfortunately he sees the problem only in terms of the over- 
simplified choice : France oy Germany: “ Our close co-operation with 
France at the expense of Germany can only serve to exasperate a 
situation which may soon grow desperate. And is it worth it? Must 
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we for ever go on backing the wrong horse?’’ Further, he makes no 
attempt to explain how the conflicting colonial interests of Britain and 
Germany are to be reconciled, while his statement that “there is 
nothing evangelical about the Nazi movement ”’ hardly seems correct 
in the light of recent experience in South-West Africa and Spain. 

The book gives evidence of having been hurriedly written. There 
are many mis-spellings of German words and names, and the meaning 
of some of Mr. Hillson’s sentences is uncertain. A: J.-H: 


40*. ANGLETERRE ET FRANCE: LeEuRS POLITIQUES ETRANGERES. 
EssAI D’UNE DEFINITION PsyYCHOLOGIQUE. By Jacques 
Bardoux. [The Zaharoff Lecture for 1936.] 1937. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 8vo. 27 pp. 2s.) 


41*, LEON DEGRELLE ET LE REXISME. Par Pierre Daye. 1937. 
(Paris: Fayard. Sm. 8vo. 250 pp.) 
A highly-coloured account of the Rexist Movement in Belgium, and 
of its leader. BB. G, L 


42*, LA BELGIQUE NEUTRE? By Henri A. Rolin. 1937. (Bruxelles: 
Ferdinand Larcier. Sm. 8vo. 125 pp. 10 /rs.) 
Monsieur Rolin defines the term neutrality and traces the course of 
Belgian neutrality from 1831 to 1914. He analyses the problem of 
Belgian security in the light of the Kellogg Pact, the League Covenant, 
etc., and is of the opinion that a guarantee of Belgian neutrality is not 
only inconsistent with the provisions of Article 16 of the Covenant, but 
contrary to Belgian interests, and that Belgium has no more pressing 
duty than to uphold the principles of the League of Nations and the 
ideal of international co-operation. 


43*. IL REGIME INTERNAZIONALE DELLA SCHELDA. By R. Rossetti. 
1936. (Roma: Cremonese. 8vo. 109 pp. Lire 6.) 
A short history of the Scheldt Question, with a bibliography and list 
of treaties. 


44*. ReEcHT FUR EupEN-MALMeEDy. [Heft 3 der Reihe Kampfendes 
Volk.] 1936. (Berlin: Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im 
Ausland. 8vo. 31 pp.) 

A brief survey of events since the annexation, in which the author 
looks forward to the day when justice will be done to the Germans of 
Eupen-Malmedy. 


45. UNHAPPY SPAIN. By Pierre Crabités. 1937. (Louisiana: State 
University Press, Baton Rouge. 8vo. 244 pp. $2.50.) 

46. VOLUNTEER IN SPAIN. By John Sommerfield. 1937. (London : 
Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 159 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

47. THE SPANISH PLot. By E. N. Dzelepy. 1937. (London: 
P.S. King. 8vo. xi+ 157 pp. 6s.) 

48. THE Roap To Maprip. By Cecil Gerahty. 1937. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. 254 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CRABITES invokes a hundred years of history in support of a 
theory. In his book Unhappy Spain he sets out to prove that, due to 
inherent racial characteristics, the Spaniard is completely incapable of 
self-government. Two deposed sovereigns, one temporary sovereign, 
two republics, a dictatorship, and more than one civil war all in the 
space of just over a century is indeed a sorry record, and one which 
would appear to lend weight to the author’s arguments. But to claim 
that the Spaniard, throughout this period, has shown an abysmal 
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apathy and callousness is neither true nor fair. Particularly when 
little or no mention is made of the forces that held the country in its 
grip during all this period. Spanish Roman Catholicism, military 
despotism, and widespread corruption and ignorance are more to be 
blamed for the present situation than any racial characteristics. 

Whilst one may question the author’s interpretation of history, one 
cannot but agree with him when he claims that there is no permanent 
peace in sight. 


Early in the Spanish Civil War John Sommerfield enlisted as a 
volunteer in the International Column, and his book Volunteer in Spain 
is a vivid if rather self-conscious account of his experiences. These 
experiences include months of actual fighting in the front line at 
Madrid. 

Personalities rather than events appear to have interested Mr. 
Sommerfield most, but the few details he does give provide a picture of 
almost incredible muddle and lack of discipline. 

The publishers claim this book to be an uncompromising indictment 
of war, but I must confess to have been left a little doubtful of the 
validity of their claim. 


M. Dzelepy, as a student of international politics, is profoundly 
disturbed by the consequences which he claims must inevitably follow 
in the train of the present war in Spain. In his opinion this war has 
never been, from the start, a domestic affair, but is in fact the first steps 
in the Great European War that has been threatening for so long. He 
sets out to prove that Italy and Germany precipitated the Spanish 
Crisis of the summer of 1936 and that under cover of the subsequent 
confusion they have taken up positions for their next move: the attack 
on France. Germany, by introducing a formidable number of her troops 
and military technicians into Spain, has immediately provided France 
with an entirely new and unexpected frontier to protect. Italy, by 
taking possession of the Balearics, has shut off the free movement of 
those coloured troops which form such an important part of the French 
fighting machine. 

But great as is the danger that threatens France from Rome and 
Berlin, there is an even greater, because unpredictable, danger: the 
perfidious England. He is quite convinced that behind her facade of 
neutrality England is working hand in glove with the Fascist group. 
The book has a preface by Pertinax. 


The Road to Madrid is a record of journalistic experiences in Spain. 
There is nothing that distinguishes this book from the many others that 
have been written on the same subject. Mr. Gerahty has only seen 
the war from the Insurgents’ side. C. H. Guyatr. 


49*. DER FLUCH voN NURNBERG: Hitlers Kriegsrat gegen Freiheit 
und Frieden. Mit Beitragen von W. Pieck and others. 1937. 
(Strasbourg: Editions Promethée. 8vo. 190 pp. Frs. 8.) 


Acid criticism of National-Socialist policy by six Germans of the 
Left. The former Reichstag deputy W. Pieck contends that the real 
income of the working classes in Germany has gone down since the 
coming of National-Socialism. Peter Wieden accuses Herr Hitler of 
being ‘‘ undeutsch,” and of encouraging a feverish nationalism, which is 
the opposite of true German patriotism, and causes the German people 
to be mistrusted and disliked abroad. 
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50*. THE Davos MurDER. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by E. and 
C. Paul. 1937. (London: Methuen. 8vo. ix + 132 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

The story of David Frankfurter, a Jewish student, who shot the 
Nazi leader Wilhelm Gustloff in 1936. Herr Ludwig gives a fairly full 
account of the events leading up to the murder, and gives particular 
attention to Frankfurter’s state of mind and the influence upon it of the 
treatment of Jews in Germany. He also deals with political murder as 
such, and particularly with post-War assassinations. 


51. DE NovissImo AUSTRIAE REGIMINE. By Dr. Joseph di Meglio. 
1936. (London: Herder (Vatican Polygot Press). 8vo. 107 
pp. Lire 7.) 

This Latin study by an Italian priest, already known as a writer on 
International Law, treats of the present Austrian régime in the light of 
Catholic teaching—particularly of the corporative system urged by Pius XI 
in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. He has little difficulty in showing 
that the written Austrian constitution and the intentions of its authors are 
very much in accordance with the Papal teaching, but does not pretend to 
deal with the system as it is actually being worked out. 


52. GUERRA DiptomaticaA. Ricordi e Frammenti di Diario (1914- 
1919). By Luigi Aldrovandi Marescotti. 1936. (Milan: 
Mondadori. 8vo. 477 pp. illus. Lire 22.) 

53*. Poritica EstErA ITALIANA. By Carlo Giglio. 1936. (Padova: 
Casa Editrice Dott A. Milani. 8vo. 123 pp. Lire 15.) 

54. MUSSOLINI ET SON PEUPLE. By René Benjamin. 1937. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. 263 pp. 18 /rs.) 


CONTE ALDROVANDI has made a most valuable contribution to the 
history of the War years. In his preface he complains of the ignorance 
and misunderstandings which still exist about Italy’s contributions 
to the Allied victory and also about the action of her representatives 
at the Peace Conference. Those who hold the view that Italy was a 
“traitor’’ to the Triple Alliance should read Conte Aldrovandi’s 
opening chapter dealing with the period preceding the War. He gives 
example after example of the violation both of the letter and the spirit 
of the Alliance by the other members. 

After a brief survey of the negotiations leading to Italy’s entry into 
the War, the book consists of extracts from the author’s diary and 
verbatim reports of the meetings of the statesmen of the Allied 
countries during the War and of the “ Big Four’’ during the Peace 
Conference. The account of the Conference at Rapallo after Caporetto, 
and particularly the words and attitude of Mr. Lloyd George, should 
do much to destroy the legends which are still current about that 
battle. 

With the entry of October 29th, 1918, the curtain rises on the long 
and weary struggle among the Allies which only ended—partially— 
with the signature of the Peace Treaty with Austria on June 2nd, 1919. 
It is to be hoped that Conte Aldrovandi’s diary was continued and that 
he will give us another volume. 

When the present book is published in English, in addition to the 
interesting illustrations, maps of Fiume and Dalmatia should be 
included. 


Signor Giglio has followed his excellent Ing/ulterra d’oggi with 
another interesting book. His clear and succinct account of European 
diplomacy since the Armistice makes as ever, melancholy reading—a 
chapter of ‘“‘ might-have-beens.’’ He believes most firmly that the 
I12 
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only hope of peace is in a clear and friendly understanding between 
Italy, Great Britain, France and Germany, and that the Little Entente 
attack on Signor Mussolini’s Four-Power Pact was stupid and short- 
sighted. The smaller Powers can exist only so long as their larger 
neighbours keep the peace. His analysis of Italian-German relations 
is remarkably topical at the present moment; he shows where their 
interests are identical and where antagonistic. Economic collaboration 
in the Danube basin for the development of international commerce 
would be to the advantage of both, but there must be no “ Anschluss,”’ 
no attempt by Germany to establish a political. hegemony in the 
Balkans ; the threat to Italy in the Adriatic and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean would be too grave. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter for the ordinary reader is 
that which deals with Italian diplomatic activity in the Arabian 
peninsula, a matter about which practically nothing is known in Great 
Britain. Signor Giglio believes that it is to the advantage of Great 
Britain and Italy to collaborate in inducing the Arab States of the 
peninsula to live in peace and friendship. While taking the same wise 
view of Anglo-Italian relations in the Mediterranean, Signor Giglio 
emphasises the strategic importance of Libya and advances the theory 
that it should not be undervalued in Italy, because the colony has a 
great future as an entrepdt and outlet for goods coming from Central 
Africa. 


M. Benjamin’s introduction to Fascism was remarkable. One 
evening in December 1933 he was set upon at the corner of a street in 
Grenoble by a crowd of teachers, municipal councillors and employees 
of the Mayor and was hit over the head because they said he was a 
Fascist. He managed to escape with the loss of his hat and with a 
deep dislike for his assailants. He knew nothing about Fascism, but 
if they were against it he was prepared to think well of it. Finally he 
decided to go to Italy and study the question on the spot; his book 
is a record of his impressions. 

He adopted the Socratic method, he asked questions of everyone ; 
his most interesting chapter is the one in which he describes a long 
discussion with three young men, a poet, a naval officer and a professor 
of law. Each from his own point of view gave his reasons for his 
belief in Fascism and the enthusiasm which it inspires. He devoted 
much time to studying the training of the youth, made the regulation 
visit to the reclaimed areas in the Pontine Marshes and finally had a 
long talk with Signor Mussolini. M. Benjamin left Italy with what he 
believed were better reasons for being a Fascist than merely being hit 
over the head by Communists. He has approached his subject with 
the object of discovering the effect of the régime on the everyday lives 
of men, women and children of all types and classes—not isolated in 
time and space, but set against the lovely background of the Tuscan 
countryside and the classical and modern buildings of Rome. 

M. CurREY. 


55*. L’ORGANISATION DU PROCHE-ORIENT ET LE MOUVEMENT DE 
RAPPROCHEMENT BALKANIQUE. By Michel Dendias. 1935. 
(Paris: Rodstein. 8vo. 182 pp.) 

THE author,! professor of law in a Greek university, is a realist in 
politics. He believes that “‘a Balkan Union will always remain an ideal,” 
1 Cf. ante, xiv. (3), P. 433. 
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but ‘‘ avows himself a fervent partisan of the improvement of mutual 
Balkan relations.’’ The former part of his treatise demonstrates the 
reasons for his belief, the latter contains suggestions for achieving 
“Balkan possibilities.” After showing that the Balkans occasioned 
many of the wars of the last century, he mentions Garashanin’s and 
Michael Obrenovich’s plan of a Balkan confederation, Bourchier’s 
part in the Balkan League of 1912, and Papanastasiou’s championship 
of the Balkan conferences. He considers Eastern individualism hostile 
to the idea of union, that a defensive alliance at most.is possible, and 
that the first step, though difficult, should be a customs’ union, as in 
the historic case of the Zollverein, though Germany and Greece are 
different. But only 14 per cent. of Balkan exports go to the Balkans, 
from which Greece takes only one-fifth of her imports. The book was 
finished in 1932 and only partially revised, as is evident from the use 
of the future and present tenses for events now past (pp. 167, 177); 
accordingly, this argument is stronger now, when Greece’s latest trade 
returns show that Germany is by far Greece’s best customer, because 
she takes nearly all the Greek tobacco crop and Greece, in return, 
prefers German goods to all others. Albania is even more closely 
bound commercially with Italy, although their political relations have 
not always been cordial. Albania and Bulgaria still remain outside 
the Pact of Athens, and the Bulgaro—Yugoslav demonstration of friend- 
ship in 1937 aroused, despite official statements that it nowise contra- 
vened the Pact, some apprehension in Greece. The author sees that 
“ Bulgaria’s relations with her neighbours dominate the problem of 
Balkan co-operation,’ while that depends upon the authority of the 
Bulgarian government over the Macedonian terrorists, though he thinks 
that the increased Serbian immigration into Serbian Macedonia since 
1929 has diminished the importance of the minority question there. 
An additional chapter discusses the Pact of Athens, which caused some 
alarm lest it should involve Greece in war with Italy, the ally of Albania, 
if Albania attacked Yugoslavia, the ally of Greece. Stress is laid on 
the teaching of Balkan history. This is taught by Professor Laskaris 
at Salonika University; but the teaching of Balkan languages is 
neglected in Greece, where German is now the dominant foreign 
tongue, and Gretchen, the governess, is an instrument of Goebbels, the 
propagandist. ‘‘ Wake up, England!” WILLIAM MILLER. 


56. DRUMS IN THE BALKAN Nicut. By John I. B. McCulloch. 1936. 
(New York: Putnam. 8vo. 361 pp. $3.) 


Tuts brightly written book describes the author’s impressions of the 
six states of South-Eastern Europe between the autumn of 1934 and 
the summer of 1936. He discourses of Balkan politics and food alike, 
and his judgments of the former, despite occasional superficiality, are 
shrewd. It is not true that ‘‘ French and English are the two foreign 
languages most commonly heard in Athens.’’ German is easily first. 
He admits that German trade in all these countries, except Albania, 
which is almost an Italian protectorate, is predominant and that 
British prestige has fallen. Of Greece he who prophesies is apt 
to be wrong, and residents in that country usually leave prophecy 
to special correspondents. But he considers “the Greeks, least 
amenable of all European peoples to regimentation.”” In_ that, 
Venizelos once said to the reviewer, they resemble the British. 
Mr. McCulloch’s account of Jugoslavia and Bulgaria shows fore- 
sight in anticipating their recent rapprochement, with its natural 
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reaction on Greco-Turkish relations. He justly extols the influence 
of Miss Durham over the Albanians: the reviewer during the 
Maltsori rising of 1911 witnessed her ascendency over their chiefs, 
who sought her advice. The Roumanian chapter contains character 
sketches of the encyclopedic Jorga, Magda Lupescu and the Queen 
Mother, but he considers King Carol to be clever rather than popular. 
He defines ‘‘ the most important fact in Turkish foreign policy ’’ as 
“the close tie-up between the Kemalist Republic and Soviet Russia.”’ 
Since he wrote, Kemal’s birthplace at Salonika has been presented to 
him in proof of Greco-Turkish friendship. There is a good history of 
Robert College, one of the makers of Bulgaria, which provided the 
majority of its students for many years, whereas in 1936 “‘ about go 
per cent. were Turkish.” He deplores the lack of Anglo-American 
culture in the Near East, and rightly remarks that the sum which 
“the British have put aside for cultural propaganda abroad”’ is 
“‘ miserly in comparison with that which the French are spending.”’ 
He might have added that France, Germany and Italy have chairs of 
their respective literatures at Athens University, Britain none, although 
one has lately been founded at Bucharest and one announced at Athens. 
A few slips have escaped notice. ‘‘ Edward Street’’ at Athens should 
be ‘‘ Edward Law Street ’’; Aristides, not ‘‘ Alcibiades’’ was “‘ ostracised 
because men were tired of hearing him called ‘ Just’’’—a precedent for 
the deaths of Trikoupes and Venizelos in exile. Palles was not a 
‘* Venizelist senator,’”’ but a “deputy ’’ in 1935. The book has 18 
illustrations. It would be better for less food in bars and more 
politics, less about cabarets “in the Balkan night ’’ and more about 
cabinets. WILLIAM MILLER. 


57. EASTERN CARPATHIAN STUDIES: RouMANIA. By H. J. Fleure 
and others. 1936. (London: The Le Play Society. 4to. 
80 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

A short account of a visit. to Roumania by a small group of geographers, 
botanists and geologists. First-hand impressions and notes are recorded 
of their observations on the journey and in a Carpathian village taken as 
typical; there are also some more general historical and economic chapters. 
There are some beautiful photographs. 


58. QUESTIONS JURIDIQUES ET DIPLOMATIQUES ROUMAINES. .Cinq 
conférences faites dans les Universités francaises. By Victor-G. 
Cadere. 1936. (Paris: Librairie de Jurisprudence Ancienne 
et Moderne. Chauay et Quinsac. 8vo. 147 pp. 15 /rs.) 

Five lectures delivered at Universities in France, Roumania and 
Poland and before the Society of Comparative Legislation in London. 
The first four deal with legal questions in connection with the projected 
Roumanian Civil Code. The fifth examines Roumanian policy during the 
War of 1914-18, from neutrality to participation on the side of the Allied 
Powers, from invasion and defeat to ultimate victory. 

The author is Professor at the Faculty of Law of the University of Cluj 
and a former Roumanian Minister to Poland. =. A... 


59*. BIBLIOGRAPHIE BALKANIQUE, 1936. Rédigée par Léon Savadjian. 
Introduction d’Edouard Driault. 6th vol. 1937. (Paris: 
Société Générale d’Imprimerie et d’Edition. 8vo. 97 pp. 
60 frs.) 

60. DENMARK. By Agnes Rothery. 1937. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 8vo. xi-+ 275 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

It must be very seldom that a foreigner has succeeded in giving 
so vivid and accurate a picture of the structure and habits of another 
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country as Miss Rothery does in this book. She writes easily and 
brightly, and her study is to be warmly recommended to anybody 
who wishes to learn something of Denmark and its ways. Indeed, 
many Danes, even with ten years of Danish schooling behind them, 
could spend a very profitable time in reading certain of the more 
detailed sections. 

The most interesting chapters to the English reader will probably 
be the descriptions, first, of the agricultural co-operative system; 
secondly, of the régime of social security; and, thirdly, of the model 
Danish administration of Greenland. 

Although much of the book is laudatory, yet a more critical note 
is sometimes sounded. The present Danish passion for bridge-building 
is described as “‘ grandiose and useless.’ But it is well to recall that 
one of the major considerations in undertaking the “ Great Stream ”’ 
bridge was the furtherance of Anglo-Danish relations for part of the 
capital, and much of the steel-work is supplied by Great Britain. 

Miss Rothery is very correct in her facts, and it is only rarely 
possible to detect errors. It is, however, to Cambridge and not to 
Oxford that the honour belongs of having suggested to Bishop 
Grundtvig the idea of the Danish folk-high school. 

The oldest kingdom in the world, and once one of the most 
extensive in Europe, is now one of the smallest. Questions are 
frequently asked about the value of the contribution of small nations 
to the civilisation of the world. This study suggests one possible 
reply. It is for the reader himself to decide whether it is acceptable 
or not. KAREN VIBEKE BAILEY. 


61. FINLAND: THE NEw Nation. By Agnes Rothery. 1936. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. x-+ 257 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


BETWEEN Scandinavia and Russia lies a great territory which, 
viewed from the air, looks like a vast pine-forest broken here and there 
by lakes and occasional clearings. Here in this rocky land live the 
Finns, numbering rather less than half the population of Greater 
London, an austere and pertinacious race of high natural intelligence 
and great bodily vigour. 

The latest book to deal with this hardy and forceful people and their 
Republic is by an American lady, full of the enthusiasm and generous 
appreciation characteristic of the United States citizen abroad. Largely 
helped by these agreeable qualities, Miss Rothery presents a lively 
and on the whole accurate account of a remote people whose language 
she does not understand. And if some of us who have known and loved 
Finland for more years than we would care to admit, might hint at a 
somewhat too rosy tint in Miss Rothery’s spectacles, that is a fault on 
the right side, and does not seriously detract from the general merit of 
the book. 

Having begun with the small but important Swedish-speaking 
element in the south-west, Miss Rothery takes us to the eastern province 
of Carelia, where, owing to their geographical situation, a difference 
is to be discerned in the character of the peopie. Thence to the great 
lake systems of central Finland, where, in the idyllic Savo backwoods, 
the country’s greatest poet, Runeberg (1804-1877), learned to recognise 
and admire the undaunted spirit of the nation, and later enshrined it 
in verse of incomparable freshness and originality. 

Omitting all mention of the important and characteristic region of 
Ostro-Bothnia, Miss Rothery whirls the reader along the great Arctic 
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highway from Rovaniemi to Petsamo on the coast, discoursing enter- 
tainingly en route of Finnish Lapland and its inhabitants. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the arts, institutions and 
industries of the country, and all this is well done. Emphasis is laid 
on Finland’s well-deserved reputation for financial stability, and 
tribute paid to M. Ryti, Governor of the Bank of Finland, and a 
financial genius of international fame. A map is included in the book, 
and there is a useful appendix and bibliography. In spite of a certain 
number of misprints and a few downright errors, this book is essentially 
sound and well balanced. It is a pity that Miss Rothery has allowed 
herself to be overawed by the Finnish language. Finnish is admittedly 
difficult, but not so hopeless as the author seems to think. Oddly 
enough, English-speaking people, if they only set their minds to it, can 
and do make a better hand of Finnish pronunciation than most 
foreigners. H. M. BELL. 


62*, DEN SVENSKA RIKSDAGEN UNDER FEMHUNDRA AR. By Nils 
Edén. 1935. (Stockholm; Kungliga Boktryckeriet P. A. 
Norstedt and Soener. 8vo. 332 pp. Kv. 3°50.) 


IN 1935 Sweden celebrated the Fifth Centenary of its Riksdag at 
the small town of Arboga, and Professor Nils Edén, at the request 
of the “‘ Komitté fér Riksdagens Femhundraarsminne,” has written 
a book for the more general public on the origin and development of 
Swedish parliamentary government as set out in the great work on 
Sweden’s Riksdag published on the occasion of the Jubilee. 

Sweden’s parliamentary government has by no means always run 
smoothly. Not until the reign of Gustav Vasa was the Riksdag 
consolidated as a meeting of the Estates, and endeavours were made 
again and again to suspend it altogether. However, under Karl IX, 
“who did not take a step without the estates of the Realm,” the 
meetings became more regular, and Gustav Adolf gave his country 
the first constitutional charter, so that loyal collaboration between 
the throne and the estates became the keynote of his reign. It is 
surprising to find that after the reign of Gustav Adolf, the Riksdag, 
during the reign of Karl XI, should have voluntarily divested itself 
of its power, so that its influence was hardly felt during his reign or that 
of his successor, Karl XII. The estates were no longer the “‘ Estates 
of the Realm,” they were “‘ H.M. Estates.” 

Thus, Professor Edén takes the reader through the history of 
Sweden’s parliament to the 22nd June 1866, when the new Riksdag 
order drawn up by De Geer was adopted by parliament, leading to 
the form of representative government in Sweden which, with some 
amendments, is in force to this day. Parliament was divided into two 
chambers, with equal competence and power, Members of the First 
Chamber being elected for nine years—regardless of the date of their 
election—while Members of the Second Chamber were elected for a term 
of three years by direct voting. For more than four decades the 
parliamentary order of 1866 remained unchanged in its main points. 
In 1902 the conviction began to gain ground that universal military 
service demanded general franchise, but this met with decided 
opposition from the First Chamber. However, during the premier- 
ship of Arvid Lindman in 1909, a parliamentary majority was obtained 
for a considerable extension of the franchise. Universal Franchise 
(including votes for women) was introduced atter the Great War 
(1918-1921). 
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Professor Edén concludes his book by pointing out that, while 
to-day’s democratic Riksdag is in character greatly changed from that 
of the original Two-Chamber Riksdag, its outer form has remained 
fundamentally the same. I cannot find, however, that he gives details 
of these changes, and he assumes, perhaps naturally, a certain amount 
of knowledge of procedure, etc., which many English readers will not 
possess, and in regard to which they will look for information in vain. 
However, the book makes exceedingly interesting reading for any 
student of Swedish parliamentary history. A. H. Hicks. 


63*. SWEDEN: THE MIDDLE Way. By Marquis W. Childs. 1936. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 223 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


In Sweden : The Middle Way, Mr. Childs has given us a book, the 
need for which has been felt for some time, since he not only describes 
the country and its people, but explains also how this small nation has 
dealt with problerhs of modern economy. The first half of the book 
particularly, which deals with the course followed by Sweden between 
the absolute socialisation of Russia and the development of capitalism 
in America, makes most absorbing reading. ‘‘ The State, the consumer 
and the producer have intervened to make capitalism ‘ work’ in a 
reasonable way for the greatest good of the whole nation,” and Mr. 
Childs shows that this is being done by State ownership and State 
competition, consumers’ co-operation, producers’ co-operation, and by 
a strong all-inclusive labour movement. 

The remarkable achievements of the Swedish co-operative move- 
ment in face of bitter opposition are given in great detail. The move- 
ment claims to be independent of political parties, and the author feels 
that it has “‘ gone a long way towards proving it.” 

The Swedish liquor control is also explained, and it is interesting 
to learn that, ¢.g., restaurants are licensed for a definite amount of 
spirits and on quantities sold in excess no profit is allowed, so that the 
incentive to induce customers to drink too much is lacking. 

The chapter ‘‘ Denmark Organises the Farm ”’ comes as a surprise, 
though Mr. Childs explains that Denmark’s agricultural reorganisation 
has greatly influenced Sweden. But he does not show in what way 
Danish influence has made itself felt. 

In conclusion, Mr. Childs’ own words might be quoted as also being 
applicable to his book: “A record of a people who cultivate their 
garden, their rocky, remote, lonely garden, with patience, with courage, 
and with an extraordinary degree of intelligence.” A. H. Hicks. 


U.S.S.R. 


64*. Moscow IN THE MakinG. By Sir E. D. Simon, Lady Simon, 
W. A. Robson and J. Jewkes. 1937. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 8vo. xii-+ 253 pp. Illus., maps. 7s. 6d.) 

Books on Russia pour out of the printing presses every year, but 
unfortunately the number of expert studies of one or other aspect 
of the Soviet system is still most inadequately small. This is all the 
more to be regretted in the case of a country like Russia, where the 
language barrier prevents many seeking information from getting at 
the facts for themselves. Moscow in the Making is an ideal addition 
to the specialist’s Russian library in English. It analyses with great 
acumen the main features of city government in Moscow. The four 
joint authors have the great advantage of long and active participation 
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in public life in England. They honestly admit that they know no 
Russian, but they approach their problem with such perspicacity that 
their work does not suffer as a result. The story of the many-sided 
activities of Mossoviet (Moscow’s County Council), of the complex 
relations between the local and central authorities, the interpenetration 
of all departments of the city administration by the Party machine, 
makes fascinating reading. The comparison with English methods 
and possibilities of city government heightens the interest. In the 
absence of large private vested interests, the city fathers of Moscow 
are actually able to do many things, it seems, which the Chairman 
of the London County Council can only dream of doing. The authors 
pay high tribute to the “‘ moral conviction, the sense of unity, the 
optimism, the belief in themselves, the enthusiasm for the common 
cause’”’ of the Mossoviet officials with whom they came in contact. 
They feel equally constrained to mention “ the fanatical intolerance 
which is holding them back.” It would be unfair to quote from a 
book crammed with fresh, well-digested information. It should be 
bought and read im toto by everybody interested in the hitherto 
neglected subject of Soviet municipal government. There is only one 
point on which I think Professor Jewkes has accepted his mentor’s 
information too credulously. We are told that differences of opinion 
rarely arise between the Mossoviet and the Commissariat of Internal 
Trade and “ are always settled to the satisfaction of all parties.”” This 
is too good to be true even in Moscow. It is the considered opinion 
of Sir E. D. Simon that in Mossoviet, the Russians have the best 
constitution yet devised for effective city government. 
VIOLET CONOLLY. 


65. L’EcONOMIE PLANIFIKE EN U.S.S.R. ET L’ECONOMIE DIRIGEE 
Aux Etats-Unis: Etude Comparative. By Lola Zahn- 
Golodetz. 1937. (Paris: Nizet et Bastard. 8vo. 159 pp.) 


THE first part of this brochure, consisting of 29 pages only, deals 
superficially with State direction of capitalist economy, but fails to 
live up to the title’s promise of a comparative study of the capitalist 
and Soviet systems. The remainder is devoted to an uncritical 
exposition of Soviet planned economy in which the superiority of the 
Soviet system is asserted without much reasoned proof. In the 
chapter on ‘‘ Les Investissements,”’ for instance, it is pointed out that 
in capitalist systems decisions regarding the investment of savings 
are mainly taken by a comparatively small number of entrepreneurs 
and financiers, who are swayed by considerations of money profits. 
In the U.S.S.R. saving and investment are a function of the Govern- 
ment, which pays no attention to money profits, but forms its plan 
with the aim of satisfying the desires of the whole community in 
proportion to their urgency. That is to say, the Soviet Government 
plans production with a view to social utility, and not monetary 
profit. 

It would be hard to quarrel with a system which insisted that 
nobody should have cake till everybody had enough bread and butter, 
especially if that system proved more efficient than others in 
providing bread and butter. But Soviet planning, to justify itself, 
must prove not only a means of effecting a more equal distribution 
of consumable wealth than the capitalist system, but also a more 
efficient producer of such wealth. If instead of taking it as a matter 
of course that Soviet production is more efficient and that Soviet 
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distribution is more equal than in capitalist countries, tangible proof 
were given for such assertions, the author might have contributed 
something to the literature on Soviet economics. L. E. HuBBARD. 


66. SovieT DEMocraAcy. By Pat Sloan. 1937. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 288 pp. 6s.) 


Tus is a well-meant but dreary example of its mechanically pious 
kind. Starting from the view that, in contemporary practice, democracy 
and dictatorship are not mutually exclusive, the author arrives at the 
conclusion that the system of government in the Soviet Union possesses 
all the essential features of “‘real’’ democracy. On the way to 
reaching that conclusion he elaborates the opinion of the Webbs that 
“ the US.S.R. is a Government instrumented by all the adult in- 
habitants,”’ and seeks to illustrate his case by reference to the principles 
of education, the functions of the trade unions, the administration of 
justice, the organisation of the Red Army, and so on. Unfortunately, 
an argument of this kind needs to be sustained by exact statement, 
and of exact statement there is hardly a trace in the book. Instead 
there is a mass of random and frequently muddled generalisations, 
which leave the nature of democracy in Russia as ambiguous as it 
was before. The enthusiast of Soviet institutions, spurred to further 
enthusiasm by the promise of the new Constitution, may well continue 
to ask whether democratic forms of government which do not.establish 
equality of opportunity imply “real’’ democracy; but, unlike Mr. 
Sloan, he may also ask whether the denial of liberty inherent in what 
is called Party guidance implies the existence of democratic forms of 
government. R. D. CHARQUES. 


67*. Russie NEuvE. By Charles Vildrac. 1937. (Paris: Emile 
Paul Fréres. 8vo. 254 pp. 15 /7s.) 


The author, well known in France as a poet and playwright, describes 
two short visits to the U.S.S.R., in 1929 and 1935. His book differs from 
the average tourist’s impressions only by its excellent style, and is a wholly 
favourable account of the Soviet régime. Bic, 


68. DESTIN D’UNE REVOLUTION: U.R.S.S. By Victor Serge. 1937. 
(Paris: Grasset. 8vo. 326 pp. 18 /rs.) 


A violent attack on every aspect of Soviet life, written by a prominent 
supporter of Trotsky. D. C. 


69*. THE RussIAN EMPIRE AND THE SOVIET UNION IN THE FAR East. 
By Victor A. Yakhontoff. (Special Publication No. 3. Dec. 
1936). 1937. (New York: The American Russian Institute. 


8vo. 30pp. 15 ¢.) 
GENERAL 


70*, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE TREATIES. By 
E. H. Carr. 1937. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 285 pp. 6s.) 

71. PRELUDE TO 1937. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 1937. (London: 
Murray. 8vo. 180 pp. 5s.) 

THESE two booklets are both examples of the tabloid treatment 
of post-War history which is now in vogue. Such pocket histories 
undoubtedly serve the useful purpose of diffusing a superficial 
knowledge of international events over the very wide circle of readers 
with limited means, They are also a searching test of their authors’ 
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capacity. Just as the mastery of a great painter is more clearly 
demonstrated in a rough sketch than in a finished picture, these 
works, setting the same problems of selection, elimination and 
arrangement, ruthlessly expose the fumbler, and call for a combination 
of rare insight and profound knowledge for their successful 
accomplishment. From this test Professor Carr emerges with flying 
colours. His book is a miracle of accurate condensation. It is 
difficult to see how so much could be presented in fewer words, or 
with a better sense of proportion and composition. Of course, a work 
of this kind, while an admirable starting-point for further study, must 
never be treated as the last word on the subject. The whole truth 
about a complicated situation cannot be told in a sentence; and 
those who see the picture differently from Mr. Carr, while they may 
not be able to say, “‘ No, that is wrong,” may often be tempted to 
object, ‘‘ Yes, but ” and to advance considerations which the author 
has ignored. 

The point that there is something more to be said may be 
readily illustrated by a comparison between the two works before 
us. While covering much of the same ground—more, indeed, than 
the six years to which he ostensibly confines himself, Professor 
Hearnshaw often states conclusions which are in piquant contrast 
with those of Mr. Carr. To read the two works in quick succession 
will, indeed, land the uninstructed reader in a state of considerable 
bewilderment. For example, he will find the Anglo-German naval 
agreement hailed by Mr. Carr as ‘“‘ a tribute to British common sense,” 
and dismissed by Mr. Hearnshaw as “‘a most amazing manifestation of 
political ineptitude.”” The Ottawa agreements, which to Mr. Carr 
were ‘‘in all probability a necessary condition of the revival of 
British trade,” are, to Mr. Hearnshaw, ‘“‘an almost unmitigated 
misfortune.’’ There is an even more diverting contrast in the 
description of Dr. Dollfuss’s elimination of the Austrian socialists. 





(Carr: p. 206.) ‘‘ Signor Mussolini demanded the overthrow of the Austrian 
Social-Democrats, who still controlled the municipality of Vienna, and the 
establishment in Austria of a régime on Fascist lines. This demand was com- 
plied with in February 1934. There was no serious resistance.” 

(Hearnshaw: p. 107.) ‘‘ The infatuated trade-union leaders of the Viennese 
workmen, in their hatred of Italy, proclaimed a revolutionary general strike and 
sought to overthrow the pro-Italian Government. Dr. Dollfuss accepted the 
challenge thus wantonly thrown down, and he was strong enough, although at 
grave cost in life and property, to suppress the mad and wicked rebellion.” 


The task of deciding between views so conflicting obviously 
demands a more detailed study of the questions involved than either 
of these volumes has space to provide. Yet, if we are to choose 
between the two authors, there can be little doubt that Mr. Carr is 
the more satisfactory guide. There are no half-tones about Mr. 
Hearnshaw’s picture, and even those who, like the present reviewer, 
are often in greater sympathy with his opinions than with the 
alternative version must deplore the persistently exaggerated 
language in which they are expressed. It is really not fair to many 
of the countries now reluctantly engaged in rearmament to say that 
“the Powers of the world once more, like the Gadarene swine of old, 
and possessed by the same unclean devils, aligned themselves for a 
race down the steep descent into the sea of war.’”’ It is possible that 
Germany is making “feverish preparations for war.’ But it is 
certainly untrue that this preparation is “ openly ” made (p, 77), that 
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the language of Herr Hitler ‘“‘is free from ambiguity” (p. 105), or 
that, in 1934, he “‘ made no secret of his intention 


(1) to recover Memel and partition Lithuania; (2) to reoccupy Danzig and 
convert it into a great naval and air base; (3) to re-annex the ‘ Polish 
Corridor’; (4) to conquer the Ukraine from Russia; (5) to crush France and 
retake Alsace and Lorraine; (6) to get back Northern Schleswig from Denmark, 
and finally (7) to challenge Great Britain, invade her long-inviolate shores by 
air and sea, reduce her to abject submission, enslave her amiable pacifists, bleed 
her white by means of enormous and inescapable indemnities, and annex her 
helpless Empire.” 


Such a statement wholly ignores a long series of declarations of 
pacific intention which some people even believe. There are further 
grounds of criticism. The arrangement of chapters, by years rathet 
than by subjects, necessitates a disconcertingly intermittent treatment 
of connected topics. Omissions are no doubt inevitable, but it is rather 
surprising to find no mention of an episode so important in its indirect 
results as the negotiations for the Four Power Pact. Finally, some 
of the historical statements are of questionable accuracy. Germany 
did not agree, in the peace settlement, ‘‘ to make good the damage 
that she had inflicted upon the allies during the War.’’ Reparation 
was expressly limited to a particular category—‘‘ damage to the 
civilian population.” It is surely incorrect, too, to represent the 
admission of the U.S.S.R. to the League of Nations, or the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, as due to Russian initiative, the latter only obtained in 
1936 in the face of serious French opposition. Both were essential 
parts of M. Barthou’s project for an Eastern Pact, in 1934, and the 
Franco-Soviet agreement was actually signed in 1935, though not 
ratified till the following year. Mr. Carr, like Mr. Hearnshaw, does 
not shrink from the expression of his private opinions, but these are 
couched in temperate and cautious language, while Prelude to 1937 is 
carried away by an unfortunate penchant for epigram and caricature 
to an extent incompatible with the writing of serious history. 

G. M. GATHORNE—HARDY. 


72*, FORWARD FROM LIBERALISM. By Stephen Spender. 1937. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 295 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


PoETrRY has sometimes been a vehicle for the detection of truth by 
minds more sensitive than the common clay, sometimes, as with 
Byron, a lash to stir men to passion. Mr. Spender’s cult is of the 
“embittered idealist revolutionary worker.’’ Almost precisely he is 
the kind of person whom Julien Benda accuses of “‘ the treason of the 
clerks.’’ Mr. Spender disclaims any special knowledge of Marxism, 
and the customary half-truths freely spray these pages. No man in 
his senses denies that there is “‘ much truth’ in Marx; but if, in a 
vital political situation, exact terms are to be ignored in favour of a 
generous sentiment, it is the end of accurate thinking. 

Bluntly, Mr. Spender, in the first third of his book, is merely one 
of a host of rather young young men indulging in some competent 
political pamphleteering. The work is still dewy with irresponsible 
emotion. Incidently Mr. Spender assumes that the leaders of the 
proletarian revolutions, the professional revolutionaries, have been 
proletarians. That has only been true of the Fascist revolutions, 
and of neither the French nor the Russian Revolutions, nor of the 
Marxist movement. 

The second portion of the book, entitled ‘‘ The Inner Journey,”’ 
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is far more significant, since it has a basis in personal experience. It 
explains the pilgrimage of a Liberal to the shores of the classless society 
(which Mr. Spender, oddly enough, seems to think exists in Russia). 
The reviewer at least will not disagree with Mr. Spender when he writes, 
“ The liberal individualist on the one hand is fighting on the side of the 
community for a just and secure society; on the other hand, he is 
fighting for disinterestedness and spiritual freedom within that society ; 
and here he may find that political dogma is against him.’”’ Mr. 
Spender, however, here states a problem, and not a solution. Nor is 
the matter answered by saying, ‘‘ I am a Communist because I am a 
Liberal.’’ I fail to see that ‘‘ giving one’s life’’ to an unresolved 
contradiction, such as he leaves us with, is an intelligent substitute for 
this solution. Mr. Spender’s demolition, however, of those who do not 
even attempt a solution, on the ground of some supposed inferiority of 
politics to “‘life’’ (Mr. Spender chooses David Garnett’s attitude 
towards Aldous Huxley’s recent books as instance), is a joy to the reader. 

Mr. Spender has a pathetic belief that, under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, a few people like himself—granted that he plunges with 
sufficient é/an into some red-blooded ‘‘ movement ’’—will be permitted, 
remaining “ impartial and without hatred,”’ to “‘ judge and criticise the 
party line,’’ just as Mr. Gollancz permits him todo. I should have more 
hope if, instead of being so noble, he set to work to restate liberalism in a 
fashion with which what is valuable in Marxism (and there is much) 
may be brought happily to terms. Incidently, Mr. Spender, like Mr. 
Fenner Brockway, clearly regards direct representative democracy as 
dangerous—not aristocratic and “‘ pyramidical’’ enough. His present 
book is the record of the distress of a divided mind seeking to regain its 
integrity. It has, however, little bearing on the veritable objectives of 
liberal socialism—on the concrete advance to better the living conditions 
of the workers and to vindicate the personal dignity of every citizen 
who will discipline himself. 

As I conclude this review, I have happened to see the Fear Came on 
Europe of that well-informed journalist, John Whitaker. ‘“‘ The poet,” 
he writes, “‘ who sings the glory of life in the Soviet Union and Moscow’s 
mission of peace is either a fool or a liar.’” Mr. Spender might do well 
to meditate on that judgment. It should be added (since Mr. Spender 
believes the English to be “neurotic’’) that Mr. Whitaker is an 
American. GEORGE CATLIN. 


73*. THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMAMENTS, Vol. I. By Philip 
Noel-Baker. 1936. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 574 pp. 18s.) 


Most people have made up their minds, on one side or the other, 
about private profit in the arms industry. For the time being, British 
governmental policy is settled; nationally, by rejecting all save one 
of the proposals of the Royal Commission ; internationally, by destroy- 
ing the American plan of 1935. Yet the debate continues, and must 
grow in importance with the growth of material of war. Nobody can 
be justified in taking part in it in future who has not read this book. 

Mr. Noel-Baker is an advocate of nationalisation of arms manu- 
facture, and of international control of trade. His survey of the 
industry is therefore a long indictment ; he finds it injurious to national 
interests and peace alike. But he preserves the tradition of British 
prosecuting counsel; he is scrupulously moderate, tending to under- 
statement, summing up each chapter only with conclusions which he has 
fully proved. He is also impersonal, regarding individuals as part of a 
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bad system, not as themselves blameworthy, though he gives a very 
piquant collection of quotations from arms-makers’ speeches. The 
exception is the Mulliner case, told as an instance of deliberate incite- 
ment of the pre-War arms-race. Four chapters prove, once more, that 
technical subjects are dull in outline and absorbing in detail. Asarule, 
people remember the Mulliner scandal merely as a sordid tale; here it 
is an astonishing drama, as shipbuilders, the Admiralty, the Cabinet, 
the Opposition, the press and public opinion all become involved. 
Most of the book treats the disadvantages of the private trade 
internationally; features like corruption, sale of arms to potential 
enemies, support by “ patriotic societies’’ and trade journals are 
widespread. The British Navy League forms an honourable exception 
in refusing subscriptions from the trade. The peculiarly British 
custom of offering officials posts in arms-firms, and the French and 
German methods of press-control, are fully discussed. The mass of 
carefully documented detail might make the book hard to read, but 
it is rendered pleasurable by its style, which is clear, taut, and elegant. 
FREDA WHITE. 


74*, THE PAPACY AND WoRLD Arrairs, as reflected in the secularisation 
of Politics. By Carl Conrad Eckhardt. 1937. (University of 
Chicago Press; Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xiv + 310 


pp. 18s.) 

Tuts work, which is primarily an historical study of the reactions of 
the Papacy to the process of secularisation of politics and its definitive 
expression in the Peace of Westphalia, is valuable to students of 
contemporary affairs in that it provides the historical background of 
the present situation and quite a number of shrewd observations on 
actual tendencies of our times. After Catholic and Protestant rulers 
had agreed to exclude the Papacy from all influence in the sphere of 
politics, the Popes continued to protest until, by the Lateran treaty, 
Pius XI accepted the situation as a fact and agreed to remain extraneous 
to political disputes which were not directly submitted to him for 
arbitration. Dr. Eckhardt shows that both the Papacy and the 
modern world have benefited from this situation. The Pope has been 
freer to promulgate the general moral principles of peace and war and 
the social order, and the world has listened with greater respect to him 
now that he cannot be suspected of furthering his own political interests. 
But, since the secularisation of politics has over-reached itself in the 
Totalitarian State, and not only excludes, but threatens to overwhelm 
religion and Western civilisation itself, the Papacy has to struggle 
fiercely for the freedom of the Christian conscience and the integrity 
of Christendom. Dr. Eckhardt perhaps does not bring out with 
sufficient emphasis the fact that the Popes have never given up the 
principle of intervention in political affairs, from the moral standpoint ; 
but he implies that they are putting this principle into practice to-day 
in a way that cannot but prove beneficial to our civilisation. 
Students of the conflict, he modestly claims, ‘ will find much of 
interest in the historic background that is disclosed in the movement 
called the “‘ secularization of politics.” EDWARD QUINN. 


75. [FouNDNOPEAcE. By Webb Miller. 1927. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 352 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


IN his search for peace Mr. Miller tells us that he has been in six wars 
on four continents, has witnessed numberless riots, rebellions and 
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revolutions in a dozen lands, has stood fifteen feet from a guillotine 
watching one man chopping off the head of another, has seen death and 
destruction in such diverse places as Mexico, India, Abyssinia, Spain, 
Morocco and the Meuse Valley, and has risked violent death himself on 
more than one occasion. 

In view of all this one is left with the justifiable suspicion that Mr. 
Miller’s title for his book is in the nature of a gentle leg-pull. Neverthe- 
less he tells the story of his supposed search extremely well. He is a 
highly trained observer, and a first-class reporter, and, as he says 
liimself, has had grand stand seats at nearly every crucial happening 
during the most disturbed two decades in the history of humanity. 

One might have asked for a little less of the reportorial aspect ; 
scoops, telegraphic rate value of news, and the ingenuity of its trans- 
mission, are of little importance in relation to the events that he is 
describing. But this is a minor criticism compared to the disappoint- 
meni one feels that Mr. Miller has made no attempt to analyse causes, 
and has contented himself merely with the reporting of effects. 

Except as an interesting record of personal experiences this book 
has little or no value. C. H. Guyartrt. 


76*. THoMAS CLARKSON: the Friend of Slaves. By Earle Leslie 
Griggs. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. Demy §8vo. 
210 pp. os. 6d.) 


FINDING no standard life of Clarkson in existence, Professor Griggs 
(of Michigan) has produced this study. It is a clear and conscientious 
piece of work, but a little pedestrian, and overshadowed by the brilliant 
monograph on Wilberforce which Professor Coupland published in 
1923. In fairness, however, the difficulty must be admitted of being 
brilliant about Clarkson : his was a dour, prosaic, tenacious character, 
which the fire within rarely illumined for the outside observer. Yet 
it was exactly his tenacity, harnessed to his high purpose, which aroused 
England from apathy to enthusiasm between 1775 and 1800, and made 
possible the triumph over the horrors of slavery which is primarily 
associated with Wilberforce’s name. It is well, therefore, that we 
should see the man as he was, even if there is, in the picturing of him, 
a touch of that “ mild and genial! dullness ’’ which Coleridge ascribed 
to Clarkson’s own style. 

Starting practically from zero, Clarkson built up his assault upon 
the conscience of England by years of intense labour and self-sacrifice. 
He tackled everyone and everything that could help in the cause, from 
the Czar of Russia (his interviews with Alexander I are particularly 
revealing) to the slums of English seaports. And there was no mere 
theorising in his plan: he took into his own house, obviously at the cost 
of much discomfort, the exiled family of that remarkable character 
Henri Christophe, the black king of Haiti. His doughty spirit knew 
no rest and little happiness; and even when age and honours came 
thick upon him, the hostility of Wilberforce’s sons embittered his end. 
His literary friendships (Coleridge, Wordsworth and particularly the 
Lambs) were a solace, but for maintaining these he was largely indebted 
to his talented wife. MEsTON. 


77. ACROSS THE YEARS. By Charles Steadman Macfarland. 1936. 
(London and New York: The Macmillan Company. 8vo. 


xi + 367 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuis book of reflections has a double interest. Dr. Macfarland is a 
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stimulating personality of great spiritual force and courage—almost 
as well known in Europe as he is in America, where he is a Congregation- 
alist Minister. But he was also General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America from Ig1I till 1931. He 
visited Germany during the War and, after America entered, was a 
kind of Spiritual Ambassador on the Allied front. Apart from its 
pastoral interest the book, therefore, contains many interesting side- 
lights on international questions. Dr. Macfarland interviewed Hitler 
in 1933, and considers that ‘‘if at the beginning the Protestant Church 
leaders and the Roman Catholic Bishops had stood together in their 
resistance to the National Socialists the outcome might have been 
different. The three main faiths, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, 
all stand for the Spiritual Life.’’ 

In a later chapter he states, ‘‘ Far more injuries are done by men 
through fear or timidity or by a false conception of expediency than 
from any other cause.”’ 

The book contains excellent reflections on the duties of army 
chaplains, the ‘‘ Art of living together ’’ and an amusing exposure of 
some of the vagaries of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


78*, THE QUEST FOR Empire. By Mahmud Husain. 1937. (Pub- 
lished by the author. The University, Dalla. 8vo. 240 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 


A clear and succinct account of the events leading up to the present 
expansionist policies of Germany, Italy and Japan, not dominated by any 
attempt to ascribe them to a single cause. L. P. 


79*. THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1937. Edited by M. Epstein. 
74th Edition. 1937. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 1502 pp. 
21s.) 


The 74th Edition of the Statesman’s Year-Book is as indispensable a 
book of reference as its predecessors. The two maps illustrate recent 
happenings in Syria and in Abyssinia. Details of trade in 1936 have been 
included for a number of countries, and recent census returns are given 
for the Irish Free State, South Africa, France, Algeria, Denmark and Italy. 
The sections on India have been brought up to date and include information 
on the separation of Burma and on the two new Provinces of Sind and 
Orissa. 


80*. THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home 
and Abroad for the Year 1936. Edited by M. Epstein. 1937. 
(London: Longmans Green. 8vo. I90 pp. 30s.) 


The Annual Register for the year 1936 is, as usual, indispensable as 
a work of reference. The public documents reproduced are the Soviet 
Constitution, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and the guarantees given 
by Great Britain to France and Belgium in March-April 1936. The. 
selection of the documents published under this last head seems a trifle 
arbitrary, for, although the guarantees themselves are independent facts, 
they were occasioned by a whole complex of events and proposals arising 
out of the Rhineland episode; the question of space may, however, 
have been a ruling consideration. It might be possible in future to 
reconsider the value of ‘‘ The Chronicle of Events ”’ in Part II in relation 
to the whole work. The chapters devoted to foreign history are, in 
general, valuable summaries, although that on “ France and Italy” is 
perhaps not as adequate as most of the others, and there are one or two 
discrepancies, as for example, in the accounts of the Abyssinian crisis 
given in the chapters on the “ League of Nations”’ and on “ France and 
Italy ’’ respectively. H. G.I 
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81*, THE NEW INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book: A Compendium of the 


World’s Progress for the Year 1936. Edited by Frank H. 
Vizetelly. 1937. (New York and London: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. xiv + 802 pp. La. 8vo. Illus. maps.) 


An encyclopedia of the events of the year in all aspects of national 
and international affairs, political, economic and social. 


82. AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PaciFisM. Edited by Aldous Huxley. 


83*. 


84*. 


O77: 


1937. (London: Chatto and Windus.. 8vo. 125 pp. 6d.) 


This is a series of short anonymous articles, alphabetically arranged, 
each from one to four pages long, setting forth the pacifist point of view 
on the most important contemporary problems. An attempt is made to 
give pacifism a positive aspect by applying its principles to economic 
questions, on which the view taken seems to approximate to that of the 
old guild socialists. E. H. C. 


IN THE SHADOW OF To-mMoRROW. By J. Huizinga. 1937. 
(London: Heinemann. 8vo. ix + 218 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Professor Huizinga begins by postulating the ‘‘ fundamental pre- 
requisite of a sound culture’”’ and then investigates the shortcomings, 
spiritual as well as cultural, of modern civilisation. He holds that we 
are in the midst of ‘‘ the gravest combination of dangers, the counter- 
weight to which can only be found in the highest metaphysical and 
ethical values.” What is required is not further “‘ progress ’’ nor inter- 
vention by social organisations, but ‘‘ an internal regeneration of the 
individual, a change in the spiritual habitus of man himself.” H. G. L. 


L’EcuEec DE LA S.D.N. DANS L’ORGANISATION PRATIQUE DE LA 
Paix: Ses causes, son avenir. Par Ali Akhbar Akhair. 1937. 
(Paris: Siver. 8vo. 216 pp. 30 /7s.) 

The first part of this book recounts previous attempts towards the 
international organisation of peace, from Confucius down to the present 
day. ‘The author then examines the Covenant of the League ot Nations, 
which he considers defective both in premisses and in form, and suggests 
lines on which, in his opinion, it might be improved. 


*, SLAVERY: Report of the Advisory Committee of Experts: 


Fourth Session of the Committee, Geneva, April 5th to roth, 
1937. (Series of League of Nations Publications, VI.B. 
Slavery, 1937. VI.B.2. Geneva: League of Nations. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 83 pp. 33s.) 

The Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery at its fourth session 
discussed the following questions: Ratifications and Reservations to the 
Slavery Convention of 1926; Slave-Raids, Slave Trade and Captured 
Slaves; Born Slaves; Debt Slavery, Pawning and Peonage; Mui Tsai 
System in China, the International Settlements of Kulangsu and Shanghai, 
in Hong-kong and Malaya, etc.; Serfdom. 


. Poxitik von A Bis Z: 2000 Worte Politik und Wirtschaft. By 


H. Schmoll and E. G. Zwahlen. 1936. (Berlin: F. Vogtmann, 
8vo. 154 (= 77) pp. 60 ff) 


A quick reference book, in dictionary form, for the ordinary news- 
paper reader. Only matters of current interest are dealt with. 


Jews, Joss AND DIscRIMINATION: A Report on Jewish Non- 
Employment. By J. X. Cohen, with a Foreword by Stephen S. 
Wise. 1937. (New York: American Jewish Congress. 8vo. 


31 pp.) 
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COLONIAL QUESTIONS 


88*. THE COLONIAL PrRoBLEM: A Report by a Study Group of 
Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1937. 
(Oxford University Press. Demy 8vo. xii + 448 pp. 21s. To 
members of the Institute, 14s.) 


WHILE there is a considerable literature on colonial affairs, most 
of it consists of isolated volumes and scattered articles on specific 
questions, and there are few studies of a comprehensive kind. Certainly, 
there is none on the scale of this latest production of Chatham House, 
which gives a full and up-to-date presentation of the facts about our 
own and other colonies. A working knowledge of these facts is 
necessary for sound judgment on colonial matters, whether in reference 
to the circumstances and associations of individual colonies or to 
their place and importance as factors in international affairs. 

It is naturally from this latter angle that the subject has been 
mainly viewed in this investigation, and the international aspect has 
been given pride of place as the opening section of the book. This 
has been criticised, with some justice, as being out of natural sequence, 
but it has the merit of focusing attention on what is of the greatest 
general interest and political importance at the present time. The 
emergence and the nature of German claims for the return of her 
colonies and the imperialistic ventures of Italy and Japan have 
surprised trusting souls who believed that domination and exploitation 
among the members of the human family were slowly yielding to the 
influences of advanced civilisation, never again to resume their former 
place. Citizens of Colonial Powers find themselves called upon—in 
addition to other unpleasant commitments—to justify to the world 
their possession of a considerable part of the earth’s surface. This 
book will help them to discover if that is possible. 

The Chatham House tradition has been well maintained: the 
experts who generously gave their services have produced something 
‘‘ at once comprehensive and accurate, objective and well-documented.” 
They have reminded us that colonies are inhabited by human beings 
who cannot be entirely left out of account in considering “ Do 
Colonies Pay? ”’, ‘‘ The Strategic Position of Colonial Powers,” or in 
discussing the transfer of territories or of mandatory responsibility. 

To those—an increasing number—who find a fascination in the 
colonies themselves, the second section of the book will make a great 
appeal. Questions of native policy, racial problems, nutrition and 
health, education and labour are examined in the light of the most 
recent and accurate facts and figures obtainable. No discrimination 
or partiality is shown in the search for objective truth, and it is 
salutary for the British reader to discover how much we can learn 
from other administrative systems. 

The third section, which deals comprehensively with colonial 
investment, trade, finance and settlement, and has much to tell on 
the important subject of raw materials, is invaluable for the economic 
investigator; and the population, trade and other figures in the 
appendices are illuminating and often surprising. 

Lord Astor, in the foreword, pays a well-deserved tribute to the 
important part which Miss Margaret Bryant, the Secretary of the 
Colonial Group, has taken in this great achievement. Miss Harvey 
and Mr. Lewis have also given valuable help. All concerned are 
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entitled to feel satisfaction in a fine contribution to the study of a 
vital factor in international relations. 2. & 


89*. LE PROBLEME COLONIAL DU POINT DE VUE INTERNATIONAL. By 
O. Louwers. [L’Institut Royal Colonial Belge, section des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, T. V, fasc. 2.] 1936. (Bruxelles: 
Librairie Falk fils. 8vo. 130 pp. 20 frs. belges.) 

go*. ORGANISATION POLITIQUE ET ADMINISTRATIVE DES COLONIES. 
1936. (Bruxelles: Etablissements Généraux d’Imprimerie. 


8vo. 533 pp.) 

M. Louwers here sets out to discuss how far colonies are of value 
to countries that possess them, and how far the general interests of 
international peace require the modification of the colonial status quo 
in favour of countries which have no colonies of their own. He thus 
covers ground which has been pretty thoroughly explored in the last 
few years by a number of writers in Great Britain. Confining his 
view to Europe, he does not deal with the position of Japan in regard 
to this problem; but he carries the discussion into relatively new 
territory when he outlines the colonial aspirations not only of Poland, 
but of Norway and Denmark as well. 

Like most subjects of colony-owning countries, M. Louwers reaches 
the conclusion that colonies are of no particular economic value; and 
he makes the usual further inference, not that colonies are not worth 
keeping, but that they are not worth giving away. Eventually he 
makes shipwreck in a kind of imperialistic mysticism. In spite of 
their economic worthlessness,.colonies do, he thinks, bring political 
prestige with them. But their real value is seen in the spiritual 
sphere. Colony-owning countries enjoy a sense of self-perpetuation 
outside themselves; ‘‘it is one of the great laws of life.’”’ What is to 
become of countries to whom this sacramental ecstasy is not open, 
M. Louwers does not consider. His book, however, does a genuine 
service in giving a documented account of the history of public opinion 
on the colonial question in various countries since the last war. 


At a meeting of the Institut Colonial International held in Lisbon 
in 1933, there was passed a resolution calling for the publication of 
a series of short descriptive studies dealing with the political and 
administrative structure of the main types of modern colony. In 
carrying out the project the Institut has added another useful volume 
to its lengthening list. The studies, which cover the dependencies of 
Belgium, France, Italy, Holland, Portugal, and Great Britain, are 
expository rather than critical, and are written by experts of the 
metropolitan Powers concerned. Mr. John Coatman writes on the 
British colonies, and his essay is supplemented by extracts from 


Professor Keith’s The Governments of the British Empire. 
LEONARD BARNES. 


g1*. LEs CLAUSES COLONIALES DANS LES ACCORDS FRANCO-ITALIENS 

DU 7 JANVIER, 1935. By Paul Goiffon. 1936. (Paris: 

Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. 210 pp.) 

g2. EMPIRE oU CoLonrEs? By Gaston Pelletier and Louis Roubaud. 
1936. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 8vo. 234 pp.) 

THE “‘ accord’’ on which Mussolini and M. Laval entered early in 

1935 was intended to be a full settlement of all the colonial differences 

then existing between France and Italy, and in particular to extinguish 
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all the claims which Italy might be thought to be able to make against 
France in terms of the notorious Treaty of London of 1915. Liquida- 
tion of the colonial quarrel, however, was not regarded as an end in 
itself; it was to provide the conditions necessary for a common pro- 
gramme of action in Europe at a time when the German challenge to 
French continental hegemony was reaching a critical stage. The 
colonial provisions have to be understood as subject to the influence 
of general European policy in this sense. 

In this well-documented survey of a topic hitherto little explored, 
M. Goiffon reminds us that the colonial provisions fall under three 
heads. There is first of all the settlement dealing with the position 
of Italians in Tunis; next, territorial adjustments, 7.¢. the cession of a 
strip of French tropical Africa to enlarge the Italian colony of Libya, 
and the rectification of the frontier between Eritrea and French 
Somaliland; and finally the agreement as to Ethiopia. So far as 
Tunis is concerned, the special convention foreshadowed in the treaty 
as required for the settlement of details has not yet been drawn up. 
Meanwhile, the exchange of ratifications, and consequently the coming 
into force of this part of the accord, has been delayed. 

M. Goiffon discusses how far M. Laval gave a free hand to Italy in 
Ethiopia. Without perhaps much extending our previous knowledge 
on this matter, he comes to the conclusion that the question of a re- 
partition of Franco-Italian interests in Ethiopia was certainly before 
the negotiators at Rome, and probably formed the subject of a number 
of unpublished articles. 

In his final conspectus of the new situation, the author recognises 
that the Italian conquest of Ethiopia is “‘ assez important pour modifier 
l’équilibre africain actuel.’’ Nevertheless, he welcomes the fact that 
the Rome accords have disposed of the old colonial issues which used 
to trouble the relations of France and Italy, and that to this extent 
the political horizon has been cleared. 


The eloquent essay by MM. Pelletier and Roubaud preaches, with 
fervour and passion, the gospel of what used to be called in England 
thirty years ago liberal imperialism. The authors embrace the crude 
myth of the white man’s burden, and translate it into the relative 
refinements of trusteeship and the dual mandate, though the idioms 
they use are French, and not Lugardian. Their conscious debt, indeed, 
is evidently more to de Kat Angelino than to Lugard. 

The main purpose of the book is to arouse in the French people a 
warm imperial sentiment corresponding to that which the authors 
suppose to animate the people of Britain. The French imperialism 
of their dreams has, of course, nothing to do with monopoly or exploita- 
tion; its aims and its methods alike are assistance, education, pro- 
tection and co-operation. Nevertheless, ‘‘ notre prestige en dépend et 
aussi notre securité.”’ 

The authors’ general outlook is fairly indicated by the following 
passage : 

“In this there is a pitfall against which the native intelligentsia should 
be on its guard, for Moscow, in trying to foment colonial revolution, must 
logically be seeking to extend social revolution as well. 

‘ That being understood, we must none the less recognise that certain native 
claims, when they are reasonable and do not imply independence or even 
autonomy, cannot be rejected en bloc and deserve to be examined with some 
goodwill.” 

LEONARD BARNES. 
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93. ESSAI SUR LE REGLEMENTATION DE LA NATIONALITE DANS LE 
DROIT COLONIAL FRANQAIS. By Auguste-Raynald Werner. 
1936. (Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 261 pp. 
30 frs.) 

Dr. WERNER has given us an excellent study of the extraordinary 
complexities of the system of French nationality in regard to the 
colonial empire; to the French protectorates of international law, 
Morocco and Tunis; the protectorates of colonial type, Annam and 
Cambodia; and the mandated territories, of types A and B, France 
having none of type C. The fundamental difference between the 
British and the French systems lies in the distinction between French 
citizens, subject to French civil law and possessed of political rights, 
and French subjects, who enjoy their various forms of personal rights 
and have such political privileges as may be granted to them according 
to the conditions in the very varied territories which make up the 
empire. French policy has from time to time aimed at wholesale 
grant of citizenship, vaguely in the much-contested law of 1833, 
definitely in the decree of 1870 according it to the Jews of Algeria, 
a concession soon regretted and systematically whittled down by legal 
decision, clearly to the people of Tahiti in 1880, and facultatively to 
those of the French territories in India in 1881. 

The policy is no longer in vogue, nor has effect been given to the 
suggestion, induced by stress of war in 1916, that citizenship should be 
granted to the Algerians without requiring renunciation of their personal 
law (p. 27). Dr. Werner regards such a proposal as juridically unsound, 
but notes (p. 124) that the natives of Guiana are not in practice treated 
as subject to the full civil rights, and that, as regards the four com- 
munes of Senegal, citizenship is combined with the maintenance of 
personal law, the courts resolutely refusing to combine it with the 
application of French civil law (pp. 134-40). The readiness of the 
courts to correct what they deem errors of legislators is paralleled by 
the readiness of governments to ignore decisions of the courts, of which a 
remarkable example exists in the dispute (pp. 126-32) over the position 
of the natives of St. Mary Island in Madagascar; the author suggests 
that an application to the Conseil d’Etat for the annulment of the 
actions of the administration for exceeding its authority would have 
been more effective than the attempt to rely on the findings of the 
Cour de Cassation. The contrast with the authority of British courts 
is characteristic of the differences between the two juridical systems. 
Of much else that is interesting may be noted the references to the dis- 
pute with the United Kingdom (pp. 212-22) over the nationality of 
certain British subjects born in Tunis, the compromise in which 
Dr. Werner holds (pp. 238, 239) must in principle be deemed applicable 
as regards Morocco also, and the terms of the accord of January 7th, 
1935, with Italy regarding Tunis, which was part consideration for the 
French abandonment of the claim of Ethiopia to protection against 
Italian aggression. The lack of an index is the chief defect of a good 
book. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


94*. RECORD OF THE XXIIIRD MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CoLtoniAL INSTITUTE, October 5th to 8th, 1936. 1937. 
(Bruxelles: Etablissements Généraux d’Imprimerie. 8vo. 
435 pp. 20 Belgas.) 


This meeting, which was held in London, and attended by repre- 
sentatives from every colonial Power, discussed two questions of par- 
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ticular interest : the condition of native communities in or near European 
centres, and means of the spreading of thought and ideas in the colonies. 
The present volume also contains a Report by M. P. Fontainas on 
Monetary Regulations in the Belgian Congo. 


95. COMITE SPECIAL DU KaTANGA: RAPPORTS ET BILANS DES 
EXERCISES 1934 ET 1935. 1936. (Brussels: Imprimerie de 
l’Office de Publicité. 4to. 177 pp. Illus., maps.) 

THIs report on two years’ activity of the Katanga Company consists 
largely in detailed balance-sheets, with a very brief discussion of policy. 
In the latter the outstanding features are, on the one hand, the pro- 
gressive recovery of the mining industry, where production has now 
almost reached the 1930 level, though the number of European 
employees remains at less than a third of what it was in that year; 
and on the other, the encouragement of colonisation. Agricultural 
colonists are assisted by advances, or by the grant of stock and imple- 
ments; a quota of*minor posts in the company’s service has been 
allotted to candidates who are prepared to settle permanently in the 
Congo, and contracts for building and transport, and orders for building 
materials and furniture, are to be placed with local Europeans. The 
agricultural colonists are advised to concentrate on the production 
of foodstuffs for the local European market, though tobacco is regarded 
as an export crop with prospects of profit. The planning of colonisation 
with a clear view of its economic possibilities is a new departure in 
Africa, but there seems a certain risk of conflict in a policy which seeks 
to create a permanently resident European artisan class at the same 
time that it has encouraged, largely for motives of economy, the 
substitution of native for European skilled labour in the mines. It 
will be interesting to follow its developments. in Fe 


g6*. L’ITALIA NEI PaEsI NERI. By Mario dei Gaslini. 1937. (Milan: 
Casa Editrice “‘ Alba.’’ 8vo. 224 pp. Lire 5.) 
A series of short sketches dealing with colonial development under the 
Fascist régime. | eg el 
g7. AFRICA AND WorLD PEACE. By George Padmore. 1937. 
(London: Martin Secker and Warburg. 8vo. xi-+ 285 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

THE concluding paragraphs of Mr. George Padmore’s Africa and 
World Peace read as follows : 

“Let the ruling class tremble in view of the impending Communist Revolu- 
tion. The working class have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a 
world to win. 

Workers of all countries unite.” 

Those who like this sort of thing will no doubt enjoy Mr. Padmore’s 
book, which tells his version of how Great Britain acquired her African 
territories and how she holds them. 

His book is written to teach the reader that our African Empire 
was acquired by grab and the worst political trickery; that this was 
instigated by the capitalists and maintained in the interest of that class 
only. The fact that the British worker has and is materially benefited 
is entirely left out, and, further, he would make out that the African 
worker is a miserable slave. Germany, France and Italy all come 
under the lash, and he appears to resent the existence of the European 
in the African continent. It can be supposed that Africa should remain 
free of all influences other than those that have led to centuries of 
fear, disease and starvation. 
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The main idea is that the capitalists will force Germany into war 
in order to get back the African territory which she lost in 1918. And 
further, that there will be no peace under any form of European 
administration as long as jealousy and covetousness are found amongst 
the strong ones of the earth. 

It is distressing to feel that there may bea public who will believe 
that this book is written with fair and impartial judgment. 

J. M. LLEWELLYN. 


g8. WANN KOMMEN DIE DEUTSCHEN ENDLICH WIEDER? EINE REISE 
DURCH UNSERE KOLONIEN IN AFRIKA. By Senta Dinglreiter. 
1935. (Leipzig: Koehler und Amelang. 8vo. 216 pp. 
Rm. 2.85.) 

An account of a journey through the former German colonies in 
Africa. The theme is the now-familiar one that Germany was the most 
successful colonial Power in Africa before the War, and that natives and 
settlers are alike longing for the day of the German return. In Tangan- 
yika a German farmer told the authoress that out of the black menschen- 
material marvels could be achieved, but only by the Germans. In South- 
West Africa the authoress found, undoubtedly, the most promising 
material for her thesis, and made good use of it. H. G. L. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, International Affairs. 
SIR, 

In thanking you for Professor Hancock’s admirable review of my 
book Ireland and the British Empire, 1937 : Conflict or Collaboration ? 1 
may I trespass on your courtesy with a word as to the appropriate 
method of approaching that Anglo-Irish peace which we both desire ? 

Professor Hancock has been more than generous in his appreciation 
of the spirit of my approach and of the constitutional and legal argu- 
ments by which I support my thesis that Britain is in serious default 
under the Treaty. But he is critical because I treat it ‘as a con- 
troversy solely between Great Britain and Ireland.” In his view, this 
means two over-simplifications: (i) the omission of Mr. Cosgrave’ s 
point of view, and (ii) the omission of the point of view of the “ ordinary 
Fianna Fail deputy (to say nothing of the I.R.A. men). But, for 
international purposes, the Irish point of view is one and indivisible. 
And it is in form, spirit and substance represented by Mr. de Valera’s 
Government, expressed by that Government’s official pronouncements, 
and given effect, so far as may be, by that Government’s action. For 
identically corresponding reasons, I omitted all discussion of the views, 
on the British side, of Mr. Attlee, Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. 
Maxton. In neither case are Opposition views of more than domestic 
interest. And they cannot properly be made the subject of inter- 
national dealings such as I was discussing. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Mr. de Valera’s Government remains in power after five years of 
Anglo-Irish conflict, although there have been two Irish General 
Elections at which the domestic hardship caused by British “‘ economic 
war ”’ measures, reinforced by what, for brevity’s sake, one may term 
Mr. Cosgrave’s pro-British arguments had full opportunity of causing 
its overthrow. Its mandate cannot be questioned. 

Thus, in the quest for peace, it is with Mr. de Valera’s Government 
that the British Government—and all well-intentioned British peace- 
makers—must deal. Otherwise it will be said that the British, in 


1 International Affairs, September—October 1937, p. 784. 
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trying to impose their will upon the Irish nation, are again employing 
their secular and well-hated device of “divide et impera’’—of 
intriguing with minorities and according special rights and treatment 
to them. The wound over the Ulster minorities is still raw, 

Professor Hancock’s gentle jibe about the extremists on the other 
flank reinforces my point. The “‘ ordinary Fianna Fail deputy ”’ is a 
follower of Mr. de Valera, and the I.R.A. men are so few as to be 
politically impotent. The immensely significant fact is that Mr. de 
Valera, who was the head and front of the Opposition to the Treaty in 
1921-22, has, for the last five years, treated it as de facto operative, 
whilst British legalism was providing constant justification for his 
original suspicion of it. The atmosphere of the negotiations of 1921, 
save at the very end, was an atmosphere of negotiation in good faith 
on terms of equality—agree or fight. Professor Hancock appears to 
agree with me that once the Treaty was made the lawyers sought to 
use the courts which they control to re-establish a domination which 
the Treaty had clearly abolished, and that the attempt was ultimately 
backed by ‘“‘ economic warfare.” 

Surely, then, the first step is to give effect to the Treaty in uberrima 
fides—that is, to do justice? Professor Hancock thinks that some 
Irish people might want still more—might ask Britain to be generous. 
But “ be just before you’re generous ’’ is a wise maxim. The fear that 
your creditor may ask for a gratuity is no justification for refusing to 
pay his just and legal claim. 

Personally, I have always believed in and supported the Treaty. 
In spite of the infinite harm done by its perversion, I believe that, if 
honourably executed, it will supply all the essential elements of an 
Anglo-Irish peace. 
Yours faithfully, 

HENRY HARRISON. 


c/o Messrs. Robert Hale & Co. Lid., 
Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
September 21st, 1937. 


The Editor, International A ffatrs. 
SIR, 
With reference to the short notice of my book, International Law, 
which appeared in the July-August 1937 issue of International Affairs 
(p. 618), it has become necessary to note that it is neither a fair review 
nor a short notice. 

A mere observation that ‘‘ the errors are so numerous ”’ is certainly 
not a helpful criticism. None is more aware than my humble self 
that at six portions of the book different views are possible; but I 
have tried to argue out the positions taken. For instance, it should 
have been stated at p. 34 of the book that Oppenheim’s view regarding 
recognition is opposed to recent juristic opinion. 

The same book has been pointed out to be “ well-balanced and 
documented”’ by the Juridical Review, Edinburgh. It has been uni- 
formly well received by the jurists and the press in India. Dr. A. B. 
Keith writes of it as a valuable guide to Indian students since it con- 
tains ‘‘ a conspectus of the topic in reasonable space and with desirable 
modernity of facts and of outlook.” 

While it is of great value to the author to receive sustained criticisms, 
it does not assist the world of scholarship to indulge in a vague con- 
demnation which could not be met. 
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A true guide for a reviewer has been long ago laid down thus: 
“‘ Neither extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” 
Yours truly, 
K. R. R. Sastry. 
Law Department, 
The University, 
Allahabad (India). 
September 18th, 1937. 


Our reviewer writes as follows :— 


I gladly comply with Mr. Sastry’s request for particulars of the 
grounds upon which my criticism rested, but limitations of space 
compel me to select only a few examples out of many. 

An author who dates the Crimean War in 1870 (p. 249) can scarcely 
complain if he is charged with inaccuracy, nor is this the only error of 
its kind. For example, the North Sea Fisheries Convention of 1882 
is dated as 1887 (p. 102), and the Jay Treaty of 1794 is described as 
“the Treaty of Peace between England and U.S.A.” (p. 260). 

The phrase ‘‘ a Proclamation issued by the Parliament of U.S.A.” 
(p. 125) will strike most readers as somewhat odd, and I venture to cite 
it as illustrating a certain slovenliness of pee which recurs 
frequently throughout the book. 

On p. 294, after a reference to the ruse employed by the Emden at 
Penang, we read the following amazing statement: ‘ Equally justi- 
fiable was the act of H.M.S. Vandreara, which carrying no colours 
hoisted the white flag before attacking a German submarine.”’ Pre- 
sumably the author means the “‘ White Ensign,”’ but the passage might 
seriously mislead the inexperienced Indian student. 

Although the book consists very largely of excerpts from official 
documents and from the works of other writers, it is impossible to rely 
upon the accuracy of Mr. Sastry’s quotations. For example, the third 
article of the Declaration of Paris is quoted as follows (p. 302): 
“Neutral ships, with the exception of contraband of war, are not 
liable to capture under enemy’s flag.’’ Since the author offers no 
comment upon the bare text of the Declaration, the student is left 
without any guidance as to the meaning of a passage which, upon the 
face of it, is mere nonsense. With this we may group the statement 
(p. 316) that ‘‘ Art. 4 of the Sixth Hague Convention extends immunity 
from confiscation to enemy cargoes in yachts, tugs, lighters, and other 
small craft.’’ On the same page we find the assertion that ‘‘ persons” 
may be contraband of war. 

On p. 317 goods are divided into absolute and conditional contra- 
band, but no attempt is made to explain the meaning of this dis- 
tinction. On pp. 321-2 certain acts which constitute unneutral service 
are cited as examples of acts rendering the ship liable to be captured 
for carriage of contraband. 

Mistakes in the spelling of proper names are far too numerous to 
mention in detail. For example, on p. 73 a list is given of six mandated 
territories, and the names of four are wrongly spelled (e.g. “‘ British 
Cameron ”’ and “‘ Ruana Mund’’). On p. 312 we have a reference to 
the prize case of the Posteivo, but this vessel has been given the 
improbable name of ‘‘ the Posterior.” 

Mr. Sastry’s desire for more exact particulars is entirely laudable, 
and I hope that your readers will agree that my few words of comment 
were not wholly unreasonable. H. A. $. 








